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Arr. L—THE LITERARY DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Tue historiography of the Church has developed, from such 
humble beginnings as the disjointed and questionable accounts 
of the earliest Greek collectors, into an elaborated and well- 
organized department of scientific research. Its progress from 
Ilegesippus, in the second century, to Neander, in the nine- 
teenth, is as great as the fabled growth of the world, as de- 
scribed by Ovid, from the golden to the iron age. The oldest 
historical records of Christianity are contained in the gospels, 
the Acts of the Aposttes, and such parts of the pastoral and 
gencral epistles as throw incidental light on the condition and 
growth of the Church in that genetic period. Thesecond and 
third centuries witnessed the struggle of Christianity for exist- 
ence and expansion. There was neither the motive nor the 
adaptation to record the story of its brief life. Its literary ener- 
gies were required for combating error, formulating faith, and 
making sure a life whose history might well be committed to a 
more judicial future. 

The writers of ecclesiastical history may be grouped into five 
general classes : 

I. The Early Greek Historians.—Uegesippus, a Christian 
convert from Judaism living in Asia Minor, wrote his Jemoirs 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs in the middle of the second century. 
He was simply a collector of such historical traditions as he 
could glean from aged people and others most likely to give 
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him information concerning the events of the former half of 
the second century. Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, in Palestine, 
was the first writer who can be called in any sense a reliable 
historian of the Church. He bears the same relation to eccle- 
siastical historiography that Herodotus does to secular, and has 
been fitly called the “ father of Church history.” His History 
of the Church, in ten books, extends from the birth of Christ 
to the year 324. Tle emperor Constantine, who was his per- 
sonal friend, placed at his disposal all the political and ecclesi- 
astical archives of the empire. In addition, Eusebius, besides 
making copious use of the gospels, did not hesitate to introduce 
material from the apocryphal writings, traditions, and all other 
available sources. Ile even incorporated without change much 
of the legendary matter of Hegesippus. He also wrote a Life 
of Constantine, which has a measure of historical value, but is 
too laudatory to be accepted without qualification. Epiphanins, 
Bishop of Salamis, island of Cyprus, wrote a work against the 
prevailing heresies which possesses value as a record of the con- 
temporary opposition to Christianity. 

Philip Sidetes, in Pamphylia, wrote a superficial and ill- 
arranged history at the close of the fourth century. Then came 
Philostorgius, the Eunomian, who wrote a history of the period 
A. D. 300-423, with the purpose of proving that Arianism was 
none other than original Christianity. The works of both these 
authors have been lost, and without any appreciable detriment 
to historical literature. 

In the fifth century we meet with the first real successors of 
Eusebius—Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius. Soc- 
rates wrote a continuation of the history of Eusebius, extend- 
ing it to the year 439; Sozomen gave a narrative of the same 
period, but with the introduction of much irrelevant matter ; 
Theodoret, of Mesopotamia, continued the history of Eusebius 
to the year 429; and Evagrius, of Antioch, continued the works 
of his immediate predecessors down to 594. The work of the 
Greek historians, as a body, was conducted amid great difficul- 
ties. As soon as Christianity became tolerated and was made 
the religion of the State, in the fourth century, the facilities for 
independent inquiry were multiplied. But there was a con- 
stant danger of exaggerating the traditional and marvelous ele- 
ments. On the other hand, the histories of these writers were 
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written near the scene of the events and in the atmosphere of 
the first centers of Christian thought, and hence there is a strong 
general presumption in favor of the main body of their narra- 
tives. After making all just allowance for the apocryphal ma- 
terial which they may have subsidized, there must still remain 
a large measure of positive history. 

Il. The Early Latin [Historians.—These men, far removed 
from the Eastern theater of religious activity, rendered but lit- 
tle service to the early historiography of the Church. The 
Roman was always a borrower from the Greek. His best 
philosophy was only an Italian reproduction of that of the Stoa. 
His drama was merely the thin disguise of the masterpieces 
of ischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. In the first Roman 
historians of the Church there was the same dependence upon 
the first group of Greek historians. There was no claim to 
original investigation. Rufinus, of Aquileia, writing about the 
year 400, translated and modified the history of Eusebius, 
bringing it down to A. D.395. Had he confined his labors to 
a translation he would have rendered valuable service to the 
Christians of the West who spoke the Latin tongue; but he 
made so many alterations and additions, and yet without suffi- 
cient ground, that lis work possesses but little value. Jerome 
prepared a Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, which pos- 
sessed value because of its preserving from oblivion the names 
and writings of many writers of the earliest period. 

Sulpicius Severus, of Gaul, wrote in 403 his Sacred History, 
extending from the creation to A. D. 400. It is only a sum- 
mary of the better parts of the works of the Greek writers. 
The style is, however, close and attractive, and has gained for 
him the name of the Christian Sallust. Of more importance is 
the De Viris Illustribus, by Gennadius, of Marseilles (died 
cire. 518), a continuation of the catalogue of Jerome. It is im- 
partial, and based on extensive research. Paul Orosius wrote 
his Seven Books of History against the heathen in 417, a work 
of too much apologetical character to be of value as a reliable 
history. Cassiodorus, once a Roman statesman in Ostrogothic 
service, wrote a 7ripartite History, which was a condensation 
of the continuations of Eusebius. It was the best work on 
Chureh history produced by the early Western Church, and 
served as its text-book during the whole medizval period. 
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Ill. Historians of the Medieval Period.— During the 
Middle Ages there was a general stagnation in historical studies. 
The Greek Church had been Jargely consumed by internal con- 
troversy, and its territory was reduced by the conquests of 
Mohammedanism. The best historical works of the Latin 
Church were chiefly monographs on the missionary fields. 
Nicephorus Callistus, a preacher of Constantinople, wrote, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, a History of the 
Church from the time of Christ to the year 610. A portion of 
his work, five out of twenty-three books of which it consisted, 
has been lost. He made full use of his predecessors, and, being 
probably a monk connected with St. Sophia, enjoyed the full 
privilege of the great library of that church. The historical 
work of Eutychius, of Alexandria, written in Arabic about the 
year 950, and describing the time from the creation to the year 
940, possesses value only because of some confused memoranda 
descriptive of the rise of Mohammedanism. 

The Byzantine historians wrote at intervals during a period 
of one thousand years, from 500 to 1590. Their works are of 
chief value in civil history, but, incidentally, they throw impor- 
tant light on the relationsof the Eastern Church to the govern- 
ment. The best of their productions is the Paschal Chronicle. 
It covers the period from the creation to the twentieth year of 
the reign of the emperor Heraclius, or A. D. 630. It seems 
to be the work of two authors (some say of three), neither of 
whom is now known, one writing of the period to the year 354, 
and the other completing the history. 

The Latin Church, although much farther developed, and 
with less opposition than the Greek, was nearly as unproductive 
of ecclesiastical history as the Greek. Society was unsettled. 
There were constant migrations and consuming wars, while 
within the pale of the Church there was a great decline of 
spiritual life and theological development. There were annal- 
ists of secular affairs, but they usually wrote in the interest of 
the ruler or conqueror, and their chronicles are of little value 
toward understanding the actual history of the medieval 
Church. The Pontifical Book contains an account of the popes 
down to the death of Stephen VI, A. D. 891. The librarian 
Anastasius was for a long time supposed to be the author, but 
it has been recently proved that the biographies of the last 
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popes are the only product of his pen. This work possesses 
value both as a papal and general Church history of the period 
treated by it. The best general Chureh history produced dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was the //istorical Summary, by the 
Archbishop Antonine, of Florence, which extends from the 
creation to the year 1459. Of other works in Church history 
the following may be mentioned: The Ecclesiastical History 
of Bishop Haymo, of Halberstadt, about 853; the Ecclesiastical 
History of the abbot Odericus Vitalis, of Normandy, about 
1150; and the Zcclesiastical History of Bartholomew, a Do- 
minican monk of Lucea, about 1300. 

The special or national ecclesiastical histories are of chief 
value during the medizeval period. The best of these were the 
Church History of the Franks, by Gregory of Tours, who died 
in 594, and the Church History of the Anglo-Saxon people, 
by the Venerable Bede, who died in 735. The JZestory of the 
Lombards, by Paul Diaconus, was only a civil history, but it 
possesses value because it stands nearly alone as an authority 
on the ecclesiastical condition of that people. The author wrote 
his history to the year 773, but it was continued by Erchem- 
pertus to 889. Adam of Bremen, who lived in the eleventh 
century, wrote a Church history of the bishopries of Bremen 
and Hamburg, which, incidentally, embraced a description of 
ecclesiastical progress in all the Scandinavian countries. Its 
chief value lies in its preservation of original documents bear- 
ing on the evangelization of northern Europe. Albert Krantz, 
who died in 1517, wrote a Chureh history of northern Ger- 
many. It related chiefly to Hamburg, Bremen, Westphalia, 
and Lower Saxony. Among the secular annalists whose labors 
have aided toward an understanding of the Church of the 
Middle Ages the following may be mentioned: Regius, of the 
ninth century; Hermann and Lambert, of the eleventh ; Otto 
and Siegbert, of the twelfth; and Matthew of Paris, of the 
thirteenth. 

IV. Historians of the Period of the Reformation.—Until 
the German reformers appeared Church history lad been en- 
tirely in the hands of the Roman Catholie Church. It was a 
strange combination of legend and fact, and no one had pos- 
sessed independence enough to question the accuracy of the 
received histories and to begin the process of sifting. But 
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when the Reformation became established the attention of 
German Protestant thinkers was directed toward the regenera- 
tion of this department of theology. In the revival of classic 
learning in Italy, which had extended to France and Germany, 
historical studies had shared largely. But the history of the 
Church was too distinctively theological to receive a decided 
impulse from humanism. In fact, humanism was skeptical and 
out of sympathy with ecclesiastical thought and life. It was a 
purely literary movement, but, undesignedly, it had a direct 
bearing on sacred subjects. 

It was seen by the reformers, and particularly by Melanch- 
thon, that the history of the Church would need to be entirely 
rewritten, and that unless the existing theology were made to 
give up a large measure of its fanciful annals the theological 
reform w ould be but half achieved. The result was the adop- 
tion of a scheme, in large measure fulfilled, for a complete his- 
tory of the Charch. It bore the title of the Magdeburg Cen- 
turies. Matthias Flacius, a pastor of Magdeburg, organized 
the work. He gathered able colaborers about him, the chief of 
whom were Wigand, Judex, Faber, Corvinus, and Hulzhuter. 
The work was in thirteen folio volumes, each volume being 
devoted to a century, and each century divided into sixteen sub- 
divisions. The Magdeburg Centuries, although based on the 
unphilosophical and unnatural principle of the centurial division 
of periods, produced a literary revolution in the Church second 
only to the one wrought by Luther and Melanchthon in the field 
of doctrinal theology. It proved a powerful agent in exposing 
the errors into which Roman Catholic historians had fallen, and 
gained a literary recognition for the new Protestantism in circles 
hitherto untouched. 

The Roman Catholic Church was suddenly thrown on the 
defensive, and in a direction entirely unanticipated by it. The 
work produced consternation in every European country that 
had not become Protestant, and even in Rome itself. The effect 
was an upheaval of all the historical records of Romanism. It 
was the successful appeal of Protestantism to history as a justi- 
fication of its right to existence. As an antidote to the Magde- 
burg Centuries, Cesar Baronius, of Rome, published his Hecle- 
siastical Annals. All the literary treasures of the Roman 
Catholic Church were placed at his disposition. His work oceu- 
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pied thirty years in composition, consisted of twelve volumes, 
and was nineteen years in process of publication in Rome 
(1588-1607). The time treated by Baronius was twelve cen- 
turies, or down to 1198. His work isa great achievement. But, 
while reproducing many of the traditions of the early histo- 
ries, it passed over some of the more ridiculous in silence, and 
thus surrendered them. Asa literary work, in all the essentials 
of historical accuracy, research, vigor, and symmetry of con- 
struction, it fell far below the Magdeburg Centuries. The work 
of Baronius was continued, at different times, by Raynaldi, 
Laderchi, and Theiner. Less important are the continuations 
of Bzovius, Spondanus, and Rinal. So far asa Protestant reply 
was needed, the task was performed by Casaubon, in 1614, and 
by Spanheim, in 1687. 

V. Protestant Church Iistorians.—The example of the 
Magdeburg Centuries proved the ability of Protestantism for 
thorough historical research. The historical spirit has from that 
beginning distinguished every Protestant period and all Prot- 
estant countries. ‘“ Before the Reformation,” says Schaff, “the 
historian was, so to speak, of one growth with his subject. Now 
he rose by reflection above it, and, instead of at once receiving 
on authority everything Catholic as true and condemning every- 
thing not Catholic as false, he began to subject the whole de- 
velopment of the Church itself to critical examination, judging 
it, without regard to papal decrees, according to the word of 
God and common reason.” 

In Protestant ecclesiastical historiography we observe the fol- 
lowing departments : 

1. The Confessional and Orthodox. Here, as in the three 
succeeding departments, Germany has made the most important 
contributions. First in order after Flacius, and first in the line 
of Church historians of the Reformed Church, stands Hottinger, 
the author of the eclesiastical History of the New Testament. 
it was completed in 1667, and treats the history of the Church 
down to the sixteenth century. Spanheim, of Holland, wrote a 
Summary of Ecclesiastical History which extends over about 
the same period and was published in 1689. The most of the 
historiography of this period had a strongly confessional tend- 
ency, for it was the time of sharp antagonism between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed. The works of Chemnitz, Ger- 
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hard, and Quenstedt are fair illustrations of a large class of doc- 
trinal theologians who made ample, but not always legitimate, 
use of history in defense of their confessional position. 

2. The Pietistic Historians. Pietism marks the German the- 
ological boundary between the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and was one of the most important movements in the 
modern Church. Spener, its founder, protested against tlie ex- 
hausting controversies, and contended for a return to the letter 
and spirit of the Scriptures. With his death pietism passed out 
of its calmest and purest period. The first and only great 
pietistie historian was Gottfried Arnold, the author of the /m- 
partial History of the Church and Heretics (1699). It treated 
the period from the beginning of the New Testament to the 
year 1688. [lis purpose was altogether new in ecclesiastical his- 
toriography. le aimed to show that not only was Roman 
Catholicism corrupt, but that rigid sectarians in all periods had 
violated the essential spirit of Christianity, and that pure piety, 
in whatever form, was the necessary savor which had preserved 
the Church from utter ruin. He gave all possible credit to 
schismaties in all periods, and commended them for having saved 
the Church from destruction. Not doctrinal correctness, but 
moral purpose and spiritual enthusiasm were with him the great 
criterion of excellence and service. Spener heartily disapproved 
of it, though the pietists, as a class, indorsed it. Its thorough 
independence of confessional restraints, its recognition of the 
overlooked and despised characters in history, and its charity 
toward those who had been branded as heretics and died by vio- 
lence or in exile constituted it a transitional work, from the old 
and narrow and rigid modes of historical interpretation to the 
new and more liberal judgment which has ever since prevailed 
in Germany. “No historical work,” says Baur, “has ever 
borne more decidedly than Arnold’s the subjective impress of 
the author’s spirit. 

3. The Rationalistic Historians. Ecclesiastical history fol- 
lows in the order of theological changes. Pietism was succeeded 
in Germany by rationalism. The rationalistic mode of treating 
the history of the Church was a part of the general reaction 
which began in the middle of the eighteenth century. Semler 
was the first historian who represented the tendency. He was, 
indeed, the first to bring rationalism out of the narrow limits of 
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the Wolfian philosophy and to apply it to the entire domain of 
theology. His principal historical works were his Select Chapters 
of Church History (1767), and his Historical Commentary on 
ihe Ancient State of Christianity (1771). Semler had no ade- 
quate conception of the Church as an organic unity, but regarded 
it as the theater for the play of individual affinities. Christ 
gave to his disciples the right of private judgment, and the his- 
tory of the Church shows how this has been freely and properly 
exercised, and that the true and the good can be perceived here in 
better form than in public religion. There is nothing perma- 
nent and steady in the life of the Church. The Church in its 
organic form has been of less service than in its disjointed and 
individual relations. The ocean is good, but its drops are bet- 
ter. The Church is an agglomeration of individuals, each hay- 
ing his complete vitality and independence. We here see the 
fundamental thought of Semler’s entire theology—the right of 
the individual. 

Henke, in his General [listory:of the Christian Church, may 
be regarded as the leading historian of the rationalistic school. 
He wrote in a sarcastic spirit, and charged a large measure of 
the errors of the Church to the despotism of doctrinal and ec- 
clesiastical restraints. His work was edited and continued by 
Vater. In the works of Schmidt and Danz we observe rather 
an indifference to the spiritual element in history than a posi- 
tive rationalism. 

Crossing the Channel, we find the last of the race of Eng- 
lish deists busily engaged in writing history and, whenever 
they could, eliminating from general history the positive Chris- 
tian element. Hume’s //istory of England (1754-62) is tinged 
with a bitter Toryism throughout, a one-sided record of the rise 
and growth of the English people and their government. 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire (1776-88), perhaps the greatest historical work ever written, 
though somewhat hostile in spirit to the Church, is invaluable for 
its marshaling of facts and for its free, broad, masterly treatment 
of the whole historical movement from the third century to 
the middle of the fifteenth. Later researches have corrected 
Gibbon in but few particulars, and this wonderful monument 
of patient industry remains to this day as much an authority as 
ever. Priestley wrote, in the full rationalistic spirit, a /Zistory 
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of the Corruptions of Christianity (1782), in which he en- 
deavored to show that the history of the Church was funda- 
mentally a departure from the spirit, practice, and commands of 
Christ and his apostles. Priestley, however, will be less known 
to posterity as an historian than as the discoverer of oxygen. 

4. The Liberal Orthodox. Mosheim was the founder of the 
modern scientific method of ecclesiastical historiography. He 
still adhered to the fanciful centurial division of Flacius, but 
was painstaking and accurate and dealt justly with all charac- 
ters and periods. He was a distinguished preacher, and, while 
he wrote in faultless Latin, he was not less thorough in his re- 
searches or less judicious in his management of materials. His 
Dissertation on the History of the Church was issued in 1743, 
and his Commentary on Christian Affairs Anterior to Constan- 
tine in 1753. Ilis masterpiece was his /nstitutes of Ancient 
and Modern Church Fistory, published in 1755. It was 
translated from the Latin into the German with additions and 
continuation by Von Einem, and issued in 1769. This work has 
passed through many editions and into the leading modern 
languages, and in a more or less disguised form has long been 
the basis for text-books in Church history in most Protestant 
countries. It has been completely superseded in Germany by 
works of more modern character, but still holds a place in Great 
Britain.* Schréckh’s Christian Church Iistory is the largest 
work in its department in the whole field of German theology. 
It appeared in forty-five volumes, beginning in 1768 and con- 
cluding in 1810. The last two volumes are by the masterly hand 
of Tzschirner. We find in it a vast mass of important matter, 
with but little attempt at scientific classification. Schréckh 
was the disciple of Mosheim, and his work is fair, sound in the 
main, and still indispensable. Planck was a rigid defender of 

* I remember once, when listening to a lecture by Tholuck, in Halle, that that veteran 
teacher smiled with evident composure as he mentioned the fact that Mosheim’s history was 
still used as a text-book at Oxford. John Wesley published an abridgment of Mosheim, and 
an Anglican clergyman performed the same service. This latter work was made the basis 
of a Chureh history by Ruter, published in New York, which first appeared as the work of a 
firm and bearing the name of Ruter’s Gregory’s Mosheim's Church History. That work 
in time Jost its partnership and finally appeared as Ruter’s Church History. But Mosheim 
can be seen on every page of the poor plagiarism. There have been many editions in 
English of Mosheim’s Institutes. The best is by Stubbs, London, 1862, That by Murdock, 
new ed., 3 vols., New York, 1874, is enriched by the copious notes of that industrious An- 
dover scholar, one of the founders of the science of Church history in America. The other 


editions are of little value. The Commentary on Pre-Constantine Affairs, also by Mur- 
dock, 2 vols., New York, 1853, is full of learning and acute disquisitions. 
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orthodoxy. His History of the Rise, Changes, and Develop- 
ment of Protestant Doctrine appeared in 1781-1800, and was 
the most important contribution to doctrinal history during the 
eighteenth century. Stiudlin wrote several important mono- 
graphs, his Universal History of the Christian Church being 
especially valuable as a compendium of facts. The Zeat-book 
of Church History by Gieseler, one of the best fruits of this 
school, is a dry recital of facts in a thoroughly critical and im- 
partial spirit. It is invaluable for its study of the sources, 
many of which are largely quoted or transferred bodily at the 
foot of the text. This makes Gieseler’s work unique. Hase 
has written a //istory of the Christian Church in a moderately 
rationalistic spirit. It is an artistic presentation, bright with 
many original and pregnant characterizations. 

5. The German Mediatory School. Out of the conflicts of 
German theology on the respective claims of faith and science 
there arose the mediatory school, which sought to reconcile the 
two. Schleiermacher, in his own remarkable personality and 
labors, constitutes the transition from the cold rationalism of 
the eighteenth century to the scientific evangelical theology of 
the nineteenth. 

Neander was the first German theologian who stood fairly on 
the positive side. He spent his best efforts in historical stud- 
ies. He was fascinated by the Church in its genetic stage, and 
no man of any age has equaled him in ability to penetrate its 
mysteries, separate the true from the false, discover the pure 
and worthy in our common Christianity, and clothe the life of 
the Church in vigorous and sympathetic language. His pur- 
pose was “to exhibit the history of the Church of Christ as a 
living witness of the divine power of Christianity ; as a school 
of Christian experience ; a voice, sounding through the ages, of 
instruction, of doctrine, and of reproof for all who are disposed 
to listen.” He believed that the force and significance of the 
Church lay in its individual life, rather than in its universal 
character. His monographs on Julian, the Gnostics, Tertul- 
lian, Chrysostom, and Bernard indicated his emphasis on the 
value of the spiritually illuminated individual as a factor in the 
development of the Church. His great work, for which all his 
previous works were only a preparation, bears the title of /7/2s- 
tory of the Christian Religion and Church. It was well said 
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at his grave, “ The last of the Church fathers has gone.” His 
thirty-seven years as professor in Berlin, his gentle and loving 
spirit and childlike faith, the enthusiasm with which he lec- 
tured and wrote on the history of the Church, and his profound 
learning had the effect of imparting and enkindling an unpar- 
alleled interest in historical studies. 

The best writers in historical theology who have appeared in 
Germany during the last three decades belong to the school of 
Neander. Hagenhach delivered his //istory of the Church in 
the form of lectures to his students in Basel, and excels in free- 
dom, clearness, and beauty of diction. Kurtz has written an 
excellent //istory of the Church, but it is too encyclopedic to 
be attractive and inspiring. The Manual of Church History 
by Guericke is an attempt to combine the history of the Chureh 
with a history of doctrine. Niedner, the successor of Neander 
at Berlin, and Semisch, the successor of Niedner, have each 
written in the spirit of their master, Neander. 

The whole field of historical theology has been worked over 
in recent years in Germany with the utmost enthusiasm. <A 


new spirit came in with Harnack, the disciple of Ritschl, a 
suecessor of Neander in Berlin University. With a clear view 
of Christianity as a supernatural force, and yet with a minimiz- 
ing of miraculous details, Harnack has subjected the early lit- 
erature to a penetrating criticism, and has given a fresh view 


of the growth of doctrine in his Dogma-/istory. 

There has been a remarkable advance in the ecclesiastical his- 
toriography of the German theologians in the most recent 
years. It is impossible, in brief space, to individualize them. 
Zalin has made some fresh studies of great importance. The 
Leitschrift fiir Historische Theologie, the Zeitschrift fiir Kirch- 
engeschichte, Sybel’s [Historische Zeitschrift, and the numer- 
ous other scientific journals of theology and history have done 
much for the advancement of this studyin Germany. The his- 
torical articles in the new edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia, 
edited by Ilerzog, Plitt, and Hauck, are exhaustive discussions 


giving the recent views. 

6. The Tiibingen Historians. This group of historians of 
the Church is of combined rationalistic and pantheistic spirit. 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, professor in the University of Tii- 
bingen, was its chief representative. He carried into the do- 
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main of ecclesiastical history one of the fundamental principles 
of the Hegelian philosophy, the subordination of the individ- 
ual-to the general; the control of all minds and the ordering 
of all events by what he calls a rational world-spirit, whose 
laws are necessary and infallible. Christianity is considered 
rather a fruit of this spirit than itself creative, the servant rather 
than the master. Baur, in his Paul, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, makes the apostolic period his chief field of attack upon 
the evangelical school. The contention of Baur is that early 
Christianity was composed of two elements, Paulinism and Pe- 
trinism, and that the Catholie Church of the second and third 
centuries was the result of the conciliation of this primitive 
Judaism and Universalism. Later studies have shown that 
saur greatly exaggerated the antagonism between the Jewish 
and Christian elements, and his various conclusions concerning 
the New Testament writings have been revised. The spiritual 
sense in him was overshadowed by an intense intellectualism, 
and this unfitted him for weighing spiritual phenomena. But 
his influence on historical research has been most profound, 
and he first marked the way along which much fruitful work 
has been done. He was the founder of the Tiibingen school, 
which has long since had its day. 

Strauss, whose Life of Jesus appeared in 1825, applied de- 
structive criticism to the Gospel history. It was the natural 
culmination .of the pantheistic theology taught in Tiibingen. 
Zeller has written in the spirit of Baur. Much of the Tiibingen 
virus has passed into the present German Protestant Associ- 
ation, whose center is the Heidelberg University. This or- 
ganization proposes to do away with all confessional restraint 
and to introduce the so-called liberalism into every theological 
department. Schenkel, in his Character of Jesus Portrayed, 
was the first to define a doctrinal policy for the new movement. 

Nippold, of Heidelberg, later of Berne, now of Jena, has writ- 
ten a L7istory of the Church in the Nineteenth Century from 
the point of view of the German Protestant Association. All 
the history produced by this school betrays a total absence of 
appreciation of the deep religious life of the Church and of the 
supernatural force whence it derives its origin and _ spirit. 
Rothe, when he wrote his Beginnings of the Christian Church 
and Constitution (1837), had not exhibited any sympathy with 
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this free-thinking group. In his last years, however, with the 
skeptical tendency in the other lecture rooms of Heidelberg, 
and depressed by serious domestic affliction, he used language 
at variance with his earnest and evangelical sermons delivered 
at Rome when chaplain in the Prussian embassy and with his 
masterly Lthics and Beginnings. But the evidence is too 
strong against his having given any hearty support to men of 
the Schenkel school, although they used all possible efforts to 
get the support of his strong name. 

7. The Evangelical Historians of other European Countries. 
In England very decided interest in historical theology has been 
awakened during the last few decades. One of the first effects 
of the Tractarian movement at Oxford in 1833, under the lead- 
ership of Pusey, Keble, and John Henry Newman, was a new 
interest in the purer and better days of the Roman Catholie 
Chureh. One of the most original of these historical studies was 
Newman’s Lxssay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 
which appeared in 1845, shortly before his formal entrance into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The historical writings of the English theologians were, how- 
ever, not at all confined to the Tractarian leaders. Wadding- 
ton, Dean of Durham, wrote a clear and concise //istory of the 
Church (1833), covering the ancient and medizeval periods, and, 
later, a Listory of the Reformation on the Continent (1841). 
Milman has written a //istory of Christianity, a History of 
Latin Christianity, and a Llistory of the Jews. His style is 
attractive, and his Latin Christianity especially is a noble 
monument to his great scholarship, liberal views, and fine his- 
torical sense. Dean Stanley has excelled all the Chureh his- 
torians of England in the glow and purity of his style and in 
the arrangement of his material. His chief historical works are 
a History of the Eastern Church and a History of the Jewish 
Church. His History of the Church of Scotland is of less 
value. James Craigie Robertson, Professor of Church History 
in King’s College, London (died 1882), wrote a /istory of the 
Christian Church to the Reformation. It is a dry piece of 
historical patchwork, but it is fair, written from the sources, 
and isa convenient chronological work. 

Robert Vaughan (died 1868) was one of the most thorough 
students and discriminating writers on the origins of the Non- 
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conforming Churches. His Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, 
Religious Parties in England, and English Nonconformity 
are excellent monographs. His son, the saintly Robert Alfred 
Vaughan, lived only long enough to produce, in his Hours 
with the Mystics, the best work on the history and opinions of 
the mystics in any language. Stoughton has written a //istory 
of Religion in England, extending from the opening of the 
Long Parliament to the end of the eighteenth century (new and 
revised ed., 1881, 6 vols.). Perry, in his /Zistory of the Church 
of England, has described the Established Church from the 
death of Elizabeth to the present time. Much valuable infor- 
mation on the ecclesiastical development of England is to be 
found in the works of Hunt and Tulloch, who treat theology, 
rather than history, and of Green, who shows how far the prog- 
ress of England is owing to the presence of the religious ele- 


5 


ment in all stages of her growth. 

In France, Matter, a professor in Strasburg when Alsace be- 
longed to France, wrote a General History of the Christian 
Church ; while his /Listory of Moral and Political Doctrines 
of the First Three Centuries and his Critical [History of Gnos- 


ticism throw special light on these departments of ecclesias- 
tical history. The historical labors of Pressensé, with the ex- 
ception of his Leligion and the Reign of Terror, have been 
confined to the early period. He has written largely with an 
apologetic purpose in view and with glowing style and pro- 
found sympathy with his themes. 

In Switzerland, Merle d’Aubigné held a high place as an 
ecclesiastical historian. While yet a young man he chose the 
Reformation as his field, and adhered to his purpose, with the 
exception of some minor monographs, throughout his life. His 
History of the Reformation has been translated into all the 
principal languages, and, while it has been superseded by later 
works and is no longer an authority, it is a brilliant and, in the 
main, correct account by an enthusiast. Professor Chastel, of 
Geneva, in his //istory of Christianity, produced a work of 
great learning and ability, abounding in valuable historical 
monographs. The late Ernest Renan followed his Life of 
Christ with a History of the Origins of Christianity, written 
in fascinating style, and, especially on Marcus Aurelius and 
the second century, he has presented much new and striking 
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matter. Paul Sabatier has published a Zi fe of St. Francis of 
Assisi (1894) which has attracted considerableattention for its 
human interest and impartial method. It is one of the best 
studies of the Middle Ages. Its author, a Protestant, received 
the pope’s blessing for his work, but the book, nevertheless, re- 
ecived the honor of being placed in the /ndew. 

In Holland we meet with the names of Hofstede de Groot, 
Spanheim, and Venema, whose Church histories reach to the 
sixteenth century and are written with abundant learning. The 
works of the Basnages, father and son, are also of great service ; 
and in Jean le Clere’s Study of the First Two Centuries (1716) 
we come upon good specimens of historical criticism. Van 
Oosterzee has treated ecclesiastical history only incidentally, his 
labors being largely occupied with doctrinal theology, particu- 
larly on its apologetic side. His Life of Christ is a master- 
piece of combined historical and apologetic treatment. Chaute- 
pie de la Saussaye has written a work on the Leligious Crisis 
in Holland, a choice monograph on the later attempts to in- 
fuse rationalism into the fiber of the Dutch Church. 

VI. Modern Roman Catholic Historians.—After the Refor- 
mation had become an accomplished fact the historical labors 
of the Roman Catholic Church were largely contined to a de- 
fense of the earlier history. Even Baronius had nothing new 
to present. As to the French writers, they were more inde- 
pendent than either the German or Italian. Here and there 
an Italian broke loose from the prevailing submissiveness, as 
with the monk Sarpi. His J7Zistory of the Council of Trent 
was in a measure an attack on the historical delinquencies of 
Romanism. Among French historians were the following: 
Godean, the author of a JZistory of the Church of Christ to 
the Ninth Century ; Natalis Alexander (Noél), who wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History to the Council of Trent; Bossuet, a 
Universal History from the Beginning of the World to the 
Empire of Charlemagne; Fleury, an Ecclesiastical History 
extending down to 1414; and the Jansenist Tillemont, who 
wrote an Leclesiastical History of the First Siw Centuries. 
Both Fleury and Tillemont were distinguished for elegance of 
style and a critical spirit. Dupin (died 1719) published a 
Biographical and Literary History of the Church down to the 
Seventeenth Century, which was followed by a similar work by 
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Ceillier—both works of immense learning and research and 
written in an independent spirit. The French Benedictines of 
St. Maur did great service by critical editions of the fathers 
and by their works on Christian antiquities. Mabillon, Mont- 
faucon, Ruinart, Marténe, Durand are a few of these eminent 
names. The more important historians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were Choisy, Ducreux, and Berault-Bereastel. To the pres- 
ent century belong Lacroix, Robiano, Henrion, and, most im- 
portant of any French ecclesiastical historian of the nineteenth 
century, Rohrbacher, who wrote a Universal History of the 
Church. 

Among the German Catholic historians are the romanticist 
and poet Stolberg, who wrote a LZistory of the Religion of 
Jesus Christ, extending to A. D. 480; Katerkamp, a /Zistory 
of Religion to the Founding of the General Church and a 
Church History to A. D. 1158; Déollinger, a Zeat-book ef 
Church History ; and the Church histories of Alzog, Kraus, 
and Hergenréther—all scholarly works written by original in- 
vestigators, though in the Roman interest. The Wetzer and 
Welte Church Lexicon is rich in historical matter; but in the 
second edition by Kaulen the revisions are reactionary and 
prompted by the Vatican spirit. Llefele’s //istory of the 
Councils is our best authority for the general councils of the 
Church. It was continued by Knopfler and Hergenréther 
down to, and including, the Council of Trent. Locherer and 
Jungmann have written solid histories. Johannes Janssen at- 
tempted the reconstruction of German Church history in his 
History of the German People, which created a sensation in 
Germany and elicited numerous Protestant replies. The Bel- 
gian Benedictine, Bellesheim, has written a J/istory of the 
Catholie Church in Scotland, which, for the most part, may be 
highly commended. 

In England the Roman Catholic historians have done but 
little as yet. The best is Lingard, whose Antiqucties of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church is now somewhat antiquated, but whose 
History of England to 1688 is of great permanent value. 
Lingard was a scholar of judicial spirit, and, though he needs 
correction in the light of later writers, he is indispensable as 
giving the conclusions of an independent Catholic investigator. 
Cardinal Newman wrote while still a chureliman a /Zistory of 
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the Arians in the Fourth Century, to which he added various 
interesting essays. Allies carried forward an ambitious work 
on the Formation of Christendom, which is still incomplete. 
Gasquet and Bridgett have written on various aspects of the 
Reformation and post-Reformation periods in English history, 
and their researches are indispensable to the student of Eng- 
lish Church history. Morris, Drane, Gillow, Pollen, H. T. 
Coleridge, and Formby, in collections of original documents 
and in other works, have rendered great service to historical 
literature. Two English churchmen should not be forgotten— 
Frederic G. Lee, because of his Studies of the English Refor- 
mation, und Samuel R. Maitland, because of his Dark Ages. 
The latter brings much new light and in a fresh and charming 
manner dissipates many venerable prejudices. 

VII. American Ecclesiastical /istorians.—It has been a 
just ground of lament that until recently but little taste has 
been manifested in the United States for Church history. The 
late Henry B. Smith thus accounted for our dearth of the his- 
torical spirit: 





As a people we are more deficient in historical training than in almost 
any other wants of scientific research. We live in an earnest and 
tumultuous present, looking to a vague future, and comparatively cut off 
from the prolific past which is still the mother of us all. We forget that 
the youngest people are also the oldest, and should therefore be most 
habituated to those ‘‘ fearless and reverent questions of the sages of other 
times which,” as Jeffrey well says, ‘‘ are the permitted necromancy of the 
wise.” We Americans love the abstractions of political theories and of 
theology better than we do the concrete realities of history. Church history 
has been studied from a sort of general notion that it ought to be very 
useful, rather than from a lively conviction of its inherent worth. His- 
tory is to us the driest of studies, and the history of the Church is the 
driest of the dry—a collection of bare names and facts and lifeless dates, 
It is learned by rote and kept up by mnemonic helps. 
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This is confirmed by a statement of J. A. Alexander, who 


Says: 

Our national tendency, so far as we have any, is to slight the past and 
overrate the present. This unhistorical peculiarity is constantly betray- 
ing itself in various forms, but it is nowhere more conspicuous and more 
injurious than in our theology. Hence the perpetual resuscitation of ab- 
surdities a thousand times exploded, the perpetual renewal of attempts 
which have a thousand times been proved abortive. Hence the false posi- 
tion which religion has been forced to assume in reference to various 
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inferior, yet important, interests—to science literature, art, and civil gov- 
ernment. Hence, too, the barrenness and hardness by which much of 
our religious history is distinguished, because cut off from the inexhaust- 
ible sources which can only be supplied by history. 

3ut it is now forty-five years since these regrets at the neglect 
of historical studies in American theology were expressed, and 
during this interval great progress has been made. Churcli 
history was, earlier, a neglected department in our theological 
schools; but no theological seminary of fair character in the 
United States is now without its professorship of historical 
theology. The labors of Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Kirk, and 
Parkman and the genial works of Irving have had an impor- 
tant effect in awakening a popular historical taste, while the 
contributions in the theological department are fully equal in 
ability and interest. 

Our chief support has come from abroad. ‘The best historical 
works of Great Britain and Germany have been promptly intro- 
duced among us. Professor Henry B. Smith published an 
excellent original Tabular ITistory of the Church; Lamson, a 
History of the Early Church ; Shedd, a treatise on the Philos- 
ophy of History and a History of Christian Doctrine ; Henry 
Charles Lea, a layman, important monographs on the Church 
in special relation to Roman Catholicism, showing immense 
research and opening up new fields, and a monumental //istory 
of the Inquisition ‘ Fisher, a TTistory of the Reforma- 
tion, Beginnings of Christianity, an admirable //istory of the 
Church in one volume, and some masterly historical essays. 

The labors of Philip Schaff belong rather to the United 
States than to Germany. Although a native of Switzerland 
and a student in the German universities, his remarkable literary 
productiveness is a part of the theological wealth of this country. 
No ecclesiastical historian has equaled him in the general 
arrangement, grouping, and proportionate use of historical 
material, nor in the literary and religious genius which pervades 
the whole. His //tstory of the Christian Church bears all the 
traces of his German culture and profound sympathy with the 
spirit and instructions of Neander. At the same time all his 
theological labors reveal his thorough identification with 
American institutions and a clear conception of the needs and 
6pportunities of the ecclesiastical life of the Church in the 
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United States. What Carlyle did for the introduction of 
German literature into England Schaff did for the introduction 
and safe utilization of the evangelical theology of Germany in 
the United States, the third and largest homeof the Teutonic race. 
Schaff went over more ground than any other historian, 
treating the whole history of the Church to the Reformation 
in an elaborate manner, including two volumes on the German 
and Swiss Reformation. The second part of the medizval 
period was left incomplete at his death, but it will appear. Of 
equal importance is his Creeds ef Christendom, the most exten- 
sive work of the kind in any language. Schaff founded the 
American Society of Church History in 1888, which has been 
the means of eliciting invaluable monographs from him and 
other American scholars, and has published annually a full 
report of its proceedings, ete. (1889-96, 8 vols., New York). 
Henry C. Sheldon has written an excellent J/istory of Doc- 
trine anda Jlistory of the Church, UWenry M. Baird has made 
extensive studies in French Huguenot history, and R. W. 
Thompson has investigated the elation of the Papacy to Civil 
Affairs. Mombert has given the best history of Charles the 
Great in any language, and in briefer form has done work 
equally well on the History of the Crusades and the History 
of the English Bible. Gillett traced the Course of English 
Religious Thought in the Seventeenth and Exghteenth Centuries, 
and wrote a /Zistory of John JZuss in two large volumes, both 
works monuments of American scholarship. The following 
special works are conscientious studies by careful writers: 
Bernard of Clairvaue, by Storrs; Anox, by Taylor; Savona- 
rola, by Professor Clark, of Toronto; Medieval History, by 
Professors McLaughlin and Emerton; Molinos, by Bigelow ; 
Aleuin, by West; The Early Religious History of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, by Catheart, Moffat, and De Vinne 
respectively; Zhe L?eformation in Sweden, by Butler; The 
Canons of the First Councils, by Fulton; contributions to 
Dante literature, by Davidson, Longfellow, Norton ; LTlistory 
of Ilumane Progress, by Brace; Medieval Civilization, by 
Adams; Zhe Lutherans and the English Leformation, by 
Jacobs; Baptism in Ilistory, by Burrage; a Llistory of the 
Anabaptists in Switzerland, by the same author ; and various 
works by that enthusiastic investigator, Henry M. Dexter. 
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The American Chureh has produced more denominational 
histories than works of a general historical character. This is 
largely due to our active confessional life and the absence ot 
the State Church system. Bacon, Dexter, Punchard, and Wil- 
liston Walker have written on the Congregational Chureh ; 
White, Burgess, Perry, McConnell, and Tiffany, on the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church ; Hodge, Gillett, Webster, Briggs, 
and R. E. Thompson, on the Presbyterian Church; Bangs, 
Stevens, and Atkinson, on the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
MecTyeire and Alexander, on the Methodist Episeopal Chureh, 
South; Mayer, Harbaugh, and Dubbs, on the German Re- 
formed Church; Demarest and Corwin, on the Reformed 
Duteh Chureh; Wolf, Jacobs, Gribner, Scheffer, and 
Sechmueker, on the Lutheran Chureh; Ellis, Ware, and Allen, 
on the Unitarian Chureh; and Noethen, Shea, and Clarke, on 
the Roman Catholic Church. The American Society of Church 
History has inaugurated a series of denominational histories, 
written with reference to tle best authorities and in a liberal 
and catholic spirit. The books in this series already published 
are the earnest of a grand future for American historiography. 

There need be no ground for alarm as to the future progress 
and independence of historical theology in the United States. 
The conditions which have limited our development in this 
respect in the past are rapidly disappearing. The American 
Church has been compelled to address itself to grave social and 
evangelistic questions, and has confronted them with courage 
and vigor. At its distance from the great fields of persecution 
and protracted controversy it will in time acquire that needful 
equipoise of mind for inquiring carefully and pronouncing 
judiciously concerning the great matters of the general life of 
the Church. We can well expect that the American Church 
will become a wise inquirer concerning the past and an apt 
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disciple at its feet. 
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Arr. IIL—EMERSON AS A PHILOSOPHER. 

I. Tue beginning of Emerson’s philosophical activity was con- 
temporaneous with the inception of the transcendental movement 
in New England, and they cannot be studied apart. Undoubt- 
edly he was greatly affected by this deep-sea wave of sentiment ; 
but more than its effect upon him was his influence over it. 
He proved to be its guiding spirit ; at his hand the movement 
eventually received its best statement ; and to him reference is 
almost always made when writers attempt to designate the 


representative man of the epoch. 

The transcendental movement began about 1820 asa reaction 
against custom, institutions, and authority. The younger 
thinkers of New England, having been aroused to a richer con- 
sciousness of life, chiefly through the scientific and philosophical 


deliverances of Goethe, the presentation by Edward Everett, 
Andrews Norton, and N. L. Frothingham of some of the phases 
of contemporaneous German philosophy, and the progress of 
modern science—in particular, the sciences of astronomy and 
geology—made an effort to break away from tradition and to 
return to normal, natural methods of thought and life. Up to 
this time the sensuous philosophy of Locke had ruled the 
thought of New England. The Zssay on the Human Under- 
standing continued to be used as a text-book at Harvard until 
1817, at which time it was superseded by the Scotch philosophy. 
The works of Paley were then introduced as text-books, and 
the views of this author were authoritative up to the year 1836. 

Transcendentalism, which at first manifested itself as a mere 
tendency, came to receive form and expression in the most 
casual way. Mr. Emerson, George Ripley, and Frederick Henry 
Hedge, on the day of the celebration of the second centennial 
anniversary of Harvard College, chanced to confer together on 
ihe state of theological and philosophical opinion. In this 
conversation there was expressed a strong dissatisfaction with 
the reigning sensuous philosophy. The following week these 
three called some like-minded gentlemen together at the home 
of Mr. Ripley, where these questions were further discussed. 
This was the inception of the movement. There was no 
specific object; no regular organization, simply a conjunction 
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of like-minded persons. Those who were present at the meet- 
ing held at the home of Mr. Ripley, together with J. S. 
Dwight, W. H. Channing, C. A. Bartol, O. A. Brownson, 
Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth P. Peabody, and 
others, continued to meet, at uncertain intervals, for three or 
four years. The meetings were informal in character; the 
company adopted no name; and it is not known who first called 
the members “transcendentalists.” Theology was frequently 
a subject of comment. Among other subjects discussed were, 
“ American Genius,” “ Personality,” “Is Mysticism an Element 
of Christianity?” “Pantheism,” ete. Emerson was rarely 
absent from these meetings, and he was held in high esteem by 
his associates. 

Even among its adherents there has been a variety of opinion 
as to what constituted transcendentalism. Mr. Emerson him- 
self, in his lecture on “The Transcendentalist,” delivered in 
1842, represents it as follows: 

The transcendentalist adopts the whole connection of spiritual doc- 
trine. He believes in miracle, in the perpetual openness of the human 
mind to new influx of light and power; he believes in inspiration and 
in ecstasy. He wishes that the spiritual principle should be suffered to 
demonstrate itself to the end, in all possible applications to the state of 
man, without the admission of anything unspiritual; that is, anything 
positive, dogmatic, personal. Thus, the spiritual measure of inspiration 
is the depth of the thought, and never, Who said it? And so he resists 
all attempts to palm other rules and measures on the spirit than its own, 

Shall we say, then, that transcendentalism is the Saturnalia or 
excess of faith; the presentiment of a faith proper to man in his integrity, 
excessive only when his imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of 
his wish? Nature is transcendental, exists primarily, necessarily, ever 
works and advances, yet takes no thought for the morrow. Man owns 
the dignity of the life which throbs around him in chemistry, and tree, 
and animal, and in the involuntary functions of his own body; yet he is 
balked when he tries to fling himself into this enchanted circle, where all 
is done without degradation, Yet genius and virtue predict in man the 
same absence of private ends and of condescension to circumstances, 
united with every trait and talent of beauty and power. This way of 
thinking, falling on Roman times, made Stoic philosophers; falling on 
despotic times, made patriot Catos and Brutuses; falling on superstitious 
times, made prophets and apostles; on popish times, made Protestants 
and ascetic monks, preachers of faith against the preachers of works; on 
prelatical times, made Puritans and Quakers; and, falling on Unitarian 
and commercial times, makes the peculiar shades of idealism which we 
know. 
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Mr. Frothingham criticises the above passage. He maintains 
that the movement had much more of definiteness than is here 
ascribed to it: 

It was something more than a reaction against Puritan orthodoxy, 
though in part it was that. It was in a very small degree due to the 
study of the ancient pantheists, of Plato and the Alexandrians, of Plu- 
tarcl, Seneca, and Epictetus, though one or two of the leaders had drunk 
deeply from these sources, Transcendentalism was a distinct philosophical 
system. Practically, it was an assertion of the inalienable worth of man; 
theoretically, it was an assertion of the immanence of divinity in instinct, 
the transference of supernatural attributes to the constitution of man- 
kind, 

Writers upon New England transcendentalism have laid great 
stress upon its religious and practical phases, but they have not 
indicated with sufficient emphasis and distinctness its philosoph- 
ical implications and affinities. No doubt the transcendentalists 
themselves showed their consistency in declining to attempt 
any systematic treatment of their views. Indeed, how could 
they attempt any such treatment of their views, in the light of 
the passage just quoted from Emerson? Nevertheless, it is an 
important fact that the philosophical principles underlying 
transcendentalism were the same, whether published in Ger- 
many, in England, or in America. 

Transcendentalism as a distinctive system had its roots in the 
philosophy of Kant; it was first given complete systematic 
statement by Schelling, the central luminary and representative 
spirit of what is known as the German romantic school of 
philosophy ; and it was transmitted to England and America 
through Coleridge, who, having thoroughly mastered the doe- 
trines of Schelling, gave them attractive expression in English. 
It is a matter of no slight importance, in determining the 
philosophical setting of New England transcendentalism, to 
trace the connection between Schelling, the representative 
German transcendentalist, and Emerson, the chief exponent of 
this doctrine in America. While there is no indication that 
Emerson carefully read any of Schelling’s works in the original, 
there is ample proof that he was familiar with the German 
philosopher at second hand. It was through Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, and Wordsworth, particularly the first, that he became 
acquainted with Schelling’s thought. In 1829 he was reading 
Coleridge. An interesting note, credited to Emerson, in which 
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he says that he has private accounts of the lectures then being 
delivered by the aged Schelling at Berlin, appears in the Dial 
of 1842. He describes the personal appearance of the philoso- 
pher, and speaks of the intense interest being manifested by the 
throngs that attended his lectures. In the Dial of 1843, under 
the head “ Literary Intelligence,” appears another reference to 
Schelling’s Berlin lectures. 

Further evidence that he was influenced in no small degree 
by Schelling is to be deduced from the striking similarity of their 
doctrines. The characteristic doctrines systematically advanced 
and developed by Schelling at the culminating point of his 
philosophical activity, from 1797 to 1803, are intellectual in- 
tuition, that is, the essential and inextricable interblending of 
knowledge and being; the unity, the eternity, and supremacy 
of mind; the absolute identity of subject and object, intelli- 
gence and nature, in the Supreme Reason; the impersonal 
nature of the Absolute; the conception of nature as animate, 
though unconscious, intelligence ; the doctrine that man is di- 
vine; the conception of history as the gradual unfolding of 
the Universal Mind in time, and of art as the joint product of 
the uneonscious and conscious; and, last, and perhaps most 
significant, the teaching which he constantly advanced with 
remarkable freshness, vigor, and beauty, that the universe, in 
whatever form it may manifest itself, is a living process, active 
and creative, and, at the point of human intelligence, conscious 
of itself in creating. It is just these doctrines, as will be 
shown hereafter, that are most prominently advanced and most 
frequently alluded to in Emerson's philosophical productions. 
It is to be noticed, also, that the philosophical tendencies found 
in the works about to be analyzed constitute precisely the doc- 
trines that characterized New England transcendentalism ; and, 
further, that the views presented in these works are, for the 
most part, susceptible of consistent, if not wholly system- 
atic, statement. 

The little volume entitled Wature was Emerson’s first effort 
at anything like a distinctively philosophical treatise. This 
book was also the first authoritative document presented by the 
New England transcendentalists. It is a production of aston- 
ishing beauty and power. In the Introduction the author en- 


courages men to seek an original relation to the universe. He 
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questions the outward existence of nature, maintaining that 
sufficient justification of nature as a whole is to be found in 
the fact that God would teach the human mind. Culture in- 
variably begets a doubt of the reality of matter. The uses 
of nature may all be summed up in one—constantly to suggest 
the Absolute to man. Nature teaches the lesson of worship ; 
it is a divine dream; it is God faintly incarnate. Nature is 
not cause, but effect. It cannot be violated by the human will; 
consequently it is a fixed point whereby we may measure our 
departure from God. In conclusion, the writer dwells upon 
the importance of trusting, to some extent, insight, surmise, 
and prophetic forecast. In mingled song and prophecy he 
suggests that spirit is primal and eternal; that the foundations 
of man are in spirit; that man is a fallen God ; that skepticism 
prevails ; and that man is ignorant because he will not trust to 
faith and instinet. Power will come only when will and in- 
telleet cooperate. Love and reason must go hand in hand. 

His poem “May Day” informs us that nature is animate. 
She is fair and uncontaminated. She ministers to man, in- 
structing him, cheering him, and pointing him to God anda 
constantly brightening future. 

* Monadnoe ” affirms that nature is animate, that it is rooted 
in mind, that it reflects the Primal Mind, and thus instructs 
man. 

In the “Song of Nature” lurks the doctrine of evolution. 
Nature is animate. The world has been preparing for the 
advent of man; but, with all its travail, the ideal man has not 
yet arrived. 

In the vague, mystical poem “ Brahma” is discernible the 
doctrine of absolute identity. The One and the All are identical. 
Absorption of self in Brahma is the greatest blessing that can 
befall the finite. 

“The Problem” teaches that nature and art are alike the 
product of a universal, superintending Mind. The same in- 
stinet that directs bird and tish and beast also actuates man as 
he rears monuments, carves marble, and molds thought into 
literature. 

The poem entitled “The Sphinx” contains the following 
thought: Nature, animate but unconscious, broods over its own 
mystery. <All forms of unconscious life are pure and glad; but 
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man is fallen —he skulksand cowers. Pride oceasioned his fall, 
humility restores him. A close affinity exists between man and 
nature. Man has guessed the secret of nature. He finds that 
love underlies all things. He discovers that, if he would real- 
ize himself, he must yield to a benign tendency that works at 
the heart of things and must not attempt to reach any given 
goal of rest. 

“* The World-Soul ” conveys the doctrine that man is limited ; 
no hard and fast solution can be given to the questions that 
constantly force themselves upon his notice. But there is a 
World-Soul presiding over both nature and man. Nature, art, 
and history are effects of which Mind is the cause. The 
World-Soul cherishes the strong, the cheerful, and the coura- 
geous, but scorns the weak and the selfish. Good is the out- 
come of ill. Man should be optimistic. 

“ Woodnotes” teaches that spirit pervades matter as a life- 
principle; that an oceult relation exists between the soul of 
man and the Spirit that animates nature; that nature is plastic 
and assumes its varying forms at the will of primal, causing 
Mind; that man is fallen from his once-lofty estate, being 
robbed of his faith and trust, but that nature is remedial ; that 
man can become wise only by denying his own wit and egotism 
and accepting the vision which union with the Primal Mind 
permits; that the world is the progressive realization of God’s 
will; that all natural forms are fugitive and transient; that 
only mind abides; that the Absolute epitomizes itself in man 
as conscious law; and that God is identical with nature and 
with man. In this poem there seems, again, to be a clear inti- 
mation of the law of evolution. 

The essay entitled “ Self-Reliance” teaches that man should 
trust his instinct implicitly ; that, if he would trust the light 
that comes to him, there is a universal essence above and around 
him that will not permit him to err in thought or act. The 
soul, raised over passion, beholds identity and eternal causation, 
perceives the self-existence of truth and right, and calms itself 
with knowing that all things go well. “Self-existence is the 
attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the measure 
of good by the degree in which it enters into all lower forms.” 

‘“* Compensation ” sets forth the doctrine of absolute identity. 
Polarity—the principle of action and reaction, the same sub- 
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stance appearing at opposite poles, but finding its equilibrium 
in a point of identity—is plainly indicated. There is but one 


essence, and this essence is present in every particle of nature. 
“The true doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears with 
all his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the uni- 
verse contrives to throw itself into every point.” 

The substance of the essay on * IListory ” is as follows: Mind 
is primal and unitary. The individual man is an incarnation of 
the Absolute. Nature is plastic and is molded throughout by 
mind, Ilistory is therefore the record of the works of the 
Universal Mind. Every thought or faculty of the human soul 
is embodied in some fact or event. The Universal Soul over- 
arches and incloses every finite soul, and we actually become 
participants in every event of history. 

The essay on “ Fate” sets forth the doctrine that there is such 
a thing as irresistible dictation—compulsory laws of the world. 
In some inscrutable way, however, necessity and freedom are 
reconcilable. Fate understands itself. Fate means limitation 
—limitation that in the last resolve includes both insight and 
freedom of the will. One thing annuls fate, namely, intellect. 
“So far asa man thinks he is free.” Thought and the moral 
sentiments go far to liberate man. Fate is only a name for 
facts that have not yet been construed to thought, causes whose 
inystery is still unexplained. As man merges into the Universal 
Mind fate disappears. To the Absolute fate is law, law is in- 
telligence. 

The two essays on “ Art” may be summarized as follows: 
The artist’s function is to set forth the spiritual and eliminate 
the material. He is directed and assisted in his work by an 
overhanging necessity. Art has its highest value as history. 
The produets of art mark the height to which the human soul 
has risen at any given period. All the productions of art are 
universally intelligible because they restore to us the simplest 
states of mind and refer us back to an original unitary Power. 
Art has become a makeshift. It issordidandlame. Men seek 
to detach the beautiful from the useful, and thereby mar the 
effect. The perfection of art will come only from the perfec- 
tion of life. 

“The Method of Nature” is one of Emerson’s most ecstatic 
productions. Man and God are one. Man is fallen. Nature 
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is precipitated intellect. As it is pure and cannot be debauched 
it serves as a convenient standard by which to measure man’s 
rise and fall. In nature there isa principle of life. There is 
no cause to be found in nature. Everything refers to some- 
thing further back. Nature is active; tendency is everywhere, 
but perfection nowhere. Man is the central figure of nature. 
The health of a human soul is determined by the degree of its 
receptive power. Nature can neither be known nor published 
by man unless he surrender his will to the Universal Power 
and become a part of what he would make known. Intellect 
and holiness should be wedded. Man is God. “ All things are 
known to the soul. It is not to be surprised by any communi- 
cation. Nothing is greater than it.” 

“ The Transcendentalist ” advances a pure and lofty doctrine 
of idealism. The idealist admits the afttirmation of the material- 
ist, that there are coherent impressions of sense, and that these 
conduce to beauty and usefulness; but he goes further, and 
seeks grounds that will assure him of the interpretation of the 
reports made by the senses. “Every materialist will be an 
idealist ; but an idealist can never go backward to be a material- 
ist.” All events appear as spiritual to the idealist ; he does not 
deny any sensuous fact ; but he views every object of nature as 
in consciousness. He views the world as an appearance, mind 
being the sole reality, of which men, as wellas all other natures, 
are the better or worse reflectors. Ethics follows immediately 
from the conveyance of the world into consciousness. Man 
needs no outward gift or foreign strength; he is divine, is 
self-existent, has a part in the nature of Deity. He makes the 
world for himself—he cannot be controlled by circumstances. 
The transcendentalist is the extreme idealist. He accepts to 
the fullest extent the entire spiritual doctrine. The character- 
istie practical and social habits of the transcendentalist are 
sketched ; and it is pointed out that the effort to realize the 
beautiful and to make it manifest in all conduct is the dearest 
quest and highest aspiration of the typical representative of this 
class of beings. 

The attempt of the work entitled Zhe Natural History of 
Intellect is to give to intellect, morals, and social life a scientitic 
statement. Truth is the outcome of life. It cannot be found 
by poring over traditions. No complete system of metaphysies 
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can be constructed. No good is to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion of metaphysics as an isolated field of study. Mind is 
creator; matter is extinct mind. Human life is an extension 
of the Intinite Essence into the finite. The human soul is still 
drawing its essence from that of the Universal Mind, and hence 
its possibilities cannot be foretold. The laws of thought and the 
laws of nature are identical. The individual soul is a momen- 
tary point of arrest in the rushing current of the Universal 
Soul. Every man is a new force and factor in the world’s 
history and a center of redistribution. There is a common back- 
lying reality from which individual reality derives its essence. 
The human soul that is pure, unselfish, and trustful is visited 
always by correct impulses from the central source of being 
and power. If men would seek universal, rather than particu- 
lar, ends they would rely wholly upon instinct and inspiration. 
Awareness, transition, tendency—these, rather than certainty, 
rest, and repose, are the attitudes of power. The human soul 
is constantly open to influxes from the divine, and that the 
channels be kept unclogged—herein is power. The First 
Cause is a unity, active and inspiring. 

II. This peculiar philosophic web seems to have neither 
beginning nor end. It was woven for inspection, but not for 
analysis. We must, therefore, do it violence, rending it in the 
midst, in order that a starting point may be found from which 
to unravel its intricacies. It would seem best, then, as will 


logically appear in the further discussion of the subject, to begin 
with his theory of knowledge, and afterward discuss in order 
his ontological, cosmological, psychological, and ethical views. 
For Emerson there is no question as to the possibility of per- 
ceiving reality. Indubitably the soul has access to truth. Even 
to question the power of the human soul to solve its problems 
is a betrayal of weakness and insanity. It is a sin to doubt for 


a moment the possibility of satisfying any curiosity that has been 
excited in the mind by the cosmic order about us. Knowledge 
is a phase of life—participation in the primal, unitary Cause. 
Existence and knowledge are one; the seer and the thing seen 
become identical. Knowledge is a condition of receptivity. 
Truth is native to the soul; there is absolute correspondence 
between the world of thought and the world of things. But 
knowledge comes only by sanity, probity, and virtue. He who 
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would know the truth must be pure-hearted, simple-minded, 
and reverent. By being good he shall infallibly know the 
good. The deepest and truest deliverances of the finite soul are 
those that result from untaught sallies into the region where 
abides the Infinite. Spiritual insight is the most valid econ- 
sciousness possessed by man. 

To the philosophical student this statement of Emerson’: 
epistemological views seems bewildering. It does not appear 
that Emerson troubled himself in the slightest degree either to 
point out or to solve the specific problems of epistemology. No 
doubt he recognized the significance of all these questions, and 
had a just conception of what ought to constitute an approved 
theory of knowledge. But his chief problem does not seem to 
have been to define reality, to analyze the content of life, or, 
specifically, to give greater detiniteness to cognition. Upon 
the fundamental questions of apriorism and empiricism he simply 
took sides, making no attempt either to solve these problems or 
to deduce logical grounds for the position which he assumed. 
He maintained that nothing could render reality more certain 
than the pure vision of the soul itself. His theory of know]- 
edge cannot be presented in the most approved philosophical 
terms, In respect to the process of knowing he is an out-and- 
out Neoplatonist. There is little difference between lis ecstatic 
abandonment to the Universal Soul and the “ union ” of Plotinus. 
Perhaps the term “ intellectual intuition ” would indicate his 
theory of knowledge more accurately than any other in use. It 
is certain that he conceived of the subject and the object as 
absolutely one and identical in the process of knowledge. 

Emerson’s doctrine of reality has already been indicated ; he 
holds that mind is absolute. It is primal and unitary, self- 
existent and creative. It is the abyss of pure being, from 
which arise all particular forms of existence ; the dark, obscure, 
and unpicturable background of all life, all thought, and all 
action; the raw material from which is spun every web of 
reality whatsoever. Impersonal, self-balanced, and self-moved, 
this one supreme essence constantly acts and reacts thronghout 
the universe. 

The Absolute is the aboriginal ground of both nature and 
man. Each has its origin in the Primal Mind. Manifesting 
itself through the human soul, the Absolute is known as reason ; 
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breathing through unconscious nature, it is known as spirit. 
There is no reality apart from the Absolute. In its ceaseless, 
though ever perfectly balanced, activity—for movement is of 
its very essence—the Absolute appears now as external nature, 
and, again, in man, as subjective, self-conscious intelligence ; 
hut, in so far as either object or subject is finite, in so far is it 
mere manifestation or appearance. “ Under all this running 
sea of circumstance, whose waters ebb and flow with perfect 
balanee, lies the aboriginal abyss of real being. Essence, or 
God, is not a relation or a part, but the whole—Being in the 
vast affirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallow- 
ing up all relations, parts, and times within itself.” “The true 
doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears with all his 


parts in every moss and cobweb.” “There is one mind com- 
mon to all individual men. Every man is an inlet to the same 
and to all of the same.” 

Was Emerson a pantheist or atheist? Early in life he him- 
self answered this question as follows : “ I am open to the name 
of a very poor speculator, a faint, heartless supporter of a frigid 
and empty theism, a man of no vigor of manner or no vigor of 


benevolence.” That he was actually a theist, even at the time 
he wrote this half-hearted avowal, seems doubtful. However 
that may have been, there is no trace in his mature writings of 
other than a pantheistic conception of God. He uses the term 
“God” in a vague and loose manner. His God is, in no strict 
sense, a Being of love or providence. As nearly as can be de- 
termined from his writings, he conceives of the Absolute as 
unconscious, but in the process of becoming conscious; as de- 
termined, rather than free, in that it comprehends in its nature 
the necessity of manifesting and beholding itself as reason. 
Hence, it is evident, also, that Emerson thought of the original 
Essence as reason, rather than will. He neither proves the ex- 
istence of God nor explains the sense in which the Absolute is 
cause of all things, but assumes that all attributes are potential 
in the impersonal background of Pure Being, and that all finite 
forms of existence arise simply in accordance with the inner 
nature of the Absolute. 

Passing to Emerson’s cosmology, we find that he regards 
nature as a manifestation of God in the unconscious—a remote 
incarnation of the Absolute. Nature is effect, not cause ; phe- 
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nomenal, not real; shadow, not substance. It is the raw, outer 
edge of spirit, the flowing robe of divinity. It is volatile and 
obedient to the underlying cause. It gives quick and respon- 
sive expression to every throb or movement of the spirit which 
underlies it and which it shadows forth. Nature is the exact 
correlative of spirit, and answers to it as face betrays face in a 
mirror, The channels, small and great, complex and intricate, 
through which stream the tides of nature, were traced and cut 
by the rushing currents of mind. Nature is one of the essential 
forms in which the Absolute manifests itself. It is immature, 
unconscious reason striving to make its way up to man, who, as 
conscious reason, stands as the highest goal of its endeavor. 
This evolution from unconscious to conscious life gives evi- 
dence of the fact that, at bottom, nature and the conscious are 
identical. Nature is active and unitary. It is presided over by 
a solitary principle, called the World-Soul, which connects all 
natural causes in one body and animates the whole. 

Nature is pure and uncontaminated. It lies, like an infant 
smiling in its dreams, innocent and inviolable. Its end is moral. 
Its highest and most noble function is to minister to the wants 
and instruct the reason of man. Its influence is sanative and 
purifying. It constantly tells him of God, and endeavors to 
lead him back to the aboriginal source of power. 

Emerson finds the beginnings of human existence in mind, 
not in matter. Man’s body is external,a part of the cosmic 
order, but his soul has its origin in the fundamental nature of 
things. He is an immediate and conscious incarnation of the 
Absolute. Mind being one and universal, man and God are 
one. The individual man is amomentary point of arrest in the 
eddying currents of the Universal Mind, at which it arises to 
consciousness long enough to survey itself and nature, its 
double. ‘ Man is part and particle of God.” 

But man is fallen ; he has been drugged by sin, and its bane- 
ful effects have never left him. He is bereft of sanity, purity, 
and power. He recognizes the fact that some occult relation 
exists between himself and nature and that intimate ties of 
kinship bind him to God; yet he crouches and cowers before 
nature and is an alien from God. Once every law of nature, 
however secret or remote, was penetrated and understood by 


man ; now, through selfishness and sin, his intellect has become 
47,—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XII. 
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darkened. It has been bereft of its insight and its power, so 
that man is no longer acquainted with all of nature’s intricate 
laws. Nature has become opaque, and he catches only stray 
flashes of knowledge concerning its method, its order, and its 
significance. Nevertheless, if man be trustful and pure, if he 
unite holiness with intellect, he may recover every thouglit 
that lies cold and petrified in the world of matter before him, 
and cause it once more to burn and glow with the light of 
intellect. The farthest and most obscure law of nature will 
instantly become eloquent and transparent to the finite spirit 
that will fuse with the divine and claim its heritage. But man 
never truly comes to himself or learns the secret of the external 
world until he yields himself to the Absolute. To be self- 
conscious, to seek personal ends, is an acknowledgment of 
weakness and limitation. 

We are here confronted by various questions which demand 
further explanation. What does our philosopher mean when 
he asserts that the world is a remote and inferior incarnation 
of God, and that man is an immediate incarnation of the di- 
vine? He means evidently that the Impersonal Mind makes 
an abortive attempt to realize itself in nature—to come to con- 
sciousness—but that in man it actually realizes its potentiali- 
ties and communes with itself. Emerson would not look 
upon either inanimate or animate nature as a product of 
creation in any true sense of the word, but, rather, as the 
progressive liberation of the latent possibilities residing in the 
Infinite. 

All that Emerson means by his distinction between spirit 
and reason is the difference between the unconscious life-prin- 
ciple as it resides, respectively, in nature and man. Nature 
is alive, but not conscious; man is both alive and conscious. 
Here it seems pertinent to ask what relation he conceives to 
exist between the human soul and the Absolute. His reply is 
that the human soul is the Absolute in the process of becom- 
ing conscious, It thus becomes evident that there is no self- 
conscious Absolute, but that the Absolute, as far as it is con- 
scious, is only millions of “ broken lights.” 

It may be of interest to point out more clearly what he 
means by man’s fall and sinfulness. He does not mean by 
this doctrine what theologians term total depravity. Man’s 
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fall consists in the fact that he has become self-conscious. 
He sins in seeking particular, rather than universal, ends. 

We now pass to a consideration of Emerson’s ethical doc- 
trines. Moral law is fundamental. It originates in the heart 
of the universe. It is embedded in the constitution of the 
Primal Mind, and is everywhere reflected in nature. Man is 
an epitome of the universe. Into the tiny globe of the finite 
is compressed a copy of the Absolute. The mind of the 
particular man contains the universal laws of spirit in mini- 
ature, and the farthest particles of matter enter into his 
essence. Virtue, therefore, is native to the human soul, and 
when once individual men will act in accordance with the 
constitution of their nature the good of each will be the good 
of all. 

Self-realization—perfection—is the end of all endeavor. 
The attainment of perfection will demand thought and fore- 
sight for outward fortune and comfort, as well as the develop- 
ment of worth and the realization of peace within the soul. 
Prudence, economy, and self-restraint should be practiced with 
reference to the outward demands of life, in order that the 
soul may not suffer want nor be deprived of its culture. We 
should seize the present and enjoy life’s fleeting pleasures as 
they pass. Our conduct toward our fellow-men should be 
based upon the universal principle of love and justice. The 
highest perfection of life comes from within. It is quite in- 
dependent of the external and transient. It results from a 
consciousness of inner worth, the culture of the soul, the 
cherishing of lofty visions, and the effort to realize the ideals 
that charm the soul. Our attitude toward the world should be 
that of cheer, courage, and good will. 

It is manifest from the presentation of his ethical views 
that Emerson’s system, if rigidly construed, leaves no place for 
obligation. He cannot consistently use the term. From his 
standpoint there is no difference between moral law and natural 
law. There is also an inconsistency in saying that virtue is 
native to the human soul and then maintaining that man is 
fallen. Perhaps this could be rendered consistent if it were 
construed to mean that the first stages of the process of be- 
coming self-conscious are to be considered as a fall, but that 
“the far-off, divine evert” that is to be the outcome of it all 
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will be the commingling of all the “ broken light” in one su- 
preme, conscious Being. 

III. Some question naturally arises as to the propriety of 
applying the term “ philosopher” to Emerson. It is true that, 
primarily, he was not a philosopher, but a poet. His soul went 
forth in quest of beauty, rather than truth. To be sure, when 
he found them he most frequently found them in each other's 
embrace ; but he was more susceptible to beauty. Beauty fas- 
cinated and intoxicated him. He yielded to it with passionate 
relinguishment. ‘I think,” says Emerson, “that philosophy 
is still rude and elementary. It will one day be taught by 
poets. The poet is in the natural attitude—he is believing ; 
the philosopher, after some struggle, having only reasons for 
believing.” In another place he says, “ The true philosopher 
and the true poet are one, and a beauty which is truth, 
and a truth which is beauty, is the aim of both.” Holmes 
says, “The poet in Emerson never accurately differentiated 
itself from the philosopher.” Nevertheless, the term “ philoso- 
pher ” is altogether appropriate to one who grappled so inde- 


pendently and persistently with first principles. Emerson 
plucked up by the roots theories of knowledge, reality, and 
conduct and subjected them to the most scrutinizing gaze. 
Says Carlyle: “ Emerson is the cleanest mind now living. I 
do not know his equal on earth for perception.” Edwin D. 
Mead, in his volume on The Philosophy of Carlyle, makes 


the following similar estimate : 


Emerson's ‘‘ Problem” and his essay on ‘‘ Nature” do more to put the 
backbone into its proper place than anything else American that I think 
of. Emerson and Edwards are the greatest American philosophers thus 
far, for they bring us nearer to first principles than any others. 

It is plain, from a consideration of these opinions and in 
view of the manifest tendencies of Emerson’s mind, that his 
right to a place in the history of philosophy will depend upon 
the definition that we give to the term “philosophy.” So far 
no strictly determined conception of philosophy has gained uni- 
versal acceptance. From age to age the term has undergone 
many mutations. At the beginning philosophy implied mere 
love of wisdom, or the earnest quest for truth. “ Plato reckons 
moral conduct as much a part of philosophy as knowledge.” 
The Stoies applied the term to the practical conduct of life, in 
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so far as conduct could be based upon scientifically determined 
principles. Epicurus understood by philosophy the rational 
pursuit of happiness. In the Middle Ages philosophy degen- 
erated until it became the mere instrument by which theology 
endeavored scientifically to maintain and justify its preconceived 
dogmatic claims. Kant limited its sphere to the critical exami- 
nation of reason itself; while later philosophers, as, for exam- 
ple, Schelling, discarded the attempt at method and declared 
art to be the true organon of philosophy. 

For the most part, now as well as throughout the past, the 
disposition on the part of philosophical writers has been to in- 
clude philosophy under the general term “science.” And it 
ought to be agreed that the true task of philosophy is to ex- 
plore and explain reality as a whole in accordance with the 
most approved methods of science, and accurately to determine 
the true functions and implications of knowledge. But at the 
same time it is of the greatest importance to remember that 
philosophy is a persistent tendency, rather than a completed 
science ; that some of the deepest and most significant aspects 
of life have so far refused to yield to scientific analysis and 
statement; and that, in the final analysis, faith and volition 
enter into the interpretation of reality and go as far to discover 
the rational order of the universe as the understanding itself. 
There are elements that enter into life, penetrating and inter- 
penetrating our inmost being, that elude accurate scientific 
treatment, yet seem to insist upon finding some outward ex- 
pression, and do, in spite of difficulties, somehow publish them- 
selves to our measurable satisfaction. Among these elements 
may be classed the religious, moral, and esthetic ideals of the 
soul. Philosophy, then, must not be defined in such a way 
as to exclude any phase of life that plainly tends toward self- 
realization. 

Emerson was not a system-maker; he was not eminent as a 
reasoner; he was, indeed, deficient in logical and analytical 
qualities of mind; but in the sense that “the whole man philoso- 
phizes” he was truly a philosopher. His imagination was of a 
strong, philosophic cast; his mind was peculiarly sound, whole- 
some, and penetrating ; he was a seer; and, just because his in- 
tellect was remarkably trustful, impartial, and free from preju- 
dice, his gaze at reality satisfied himself and also convinced 
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others of its accuracy and worth. It was Emerson’s effort, by 
purity of life and motive, to present himself as a transparent 
medium through which the truth might reveal itself. He gazed 
directly upon reality and published an exact transcript of what 
he saw. And it is just here that his claim to the title of phi- 
losopher must rest. His contribution to philosophy is the result 
of insight and faith, rather than of analysis and demonstration. 

Emerson, then, must be estimated in accordance with no 
merely formal standards of philosophy. We should not compel 
him to conform to methods and canons of thought which he 
constantly denies and repudiates. It is not his desire to be 
weighed against the universe of thinkers; he must, therefore, 
be assigned a unique place and be estimated and criticised 
accordingly. He disclaims consistency ; so it would be unfair 
to compel him to be consistent. He denies any attempt at 
system-making; so it would be an impertinence to crowd him 
into a mold and then belabor him because he did not exactly 
conform to it. He approaches ultimate problems from a dif- 
ferent standpoint from that which most philosophers set forth. 
But, nevertheless, he does approach them, he does throw light 
upon them. 

It may be well to estimate Emerson’s thought, first, in the 
light of moral and intellectual inspiration; secondly, in the 
light of philosophical poetry ; and, thirdly, from a strictly ra- 
tional standpoint. 

His attitude was peculiar and admirable. He was fearless 
and independent to the highest degree. He bowed to neither 
custom, tradition, nor opposition. Every avenue leading to his 
soul was left open and unobstructed. His view of the universe 
was fresh and free. As he abandoned himself to the central 
and absolute Force that, as he conceived, wrought in and 
about him, Emerson’s worth and weight are exactly the worth 
and weight of his total manhood, which was great. His highest 
aspiration was to realize himself; and philosophy can produce 
no theory that promises greater results than the recorded activ- 
ities of such lives. His unique and eloquent presentation of 
the supremacy of spirit, the immanence of God in nature, the 
immense value of man, and the ability of the finite to appre- 
hend the Infinite did not fail, first to fascinate, and then to 
elevate, all who acquainted themselves with his doctrines. 
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We have called Emerson poet and have spoken of his vision 
and his gift of penetration. May it not be well to ask what 
value attaches to the dream of the poet and the vision of the 
seer? How is philosophy furthered by poetic insight? How 
are truth and beauty related to each other? What is the rela- 
tion of seer and reasoner? Reality, it may be answered, is one. 
In the last analysis, truth, beauty, and the good are one. All 
truth is beautiful, and all beauty is good. These are only differ- 
ent ways in which the Primal Essence appears to the mind of 
man. The poet beholds reality, and it assumes graceful form 
and radiant color; the philosopher beholds the same reality, 
and his cold gaze crystallizes it into a law, a principle, a thought; 
the righteous will and trustful heart meet the same reality and 
find it perfect will and loving heart. The reality is never 
thoroughly construed to the finite life until it has been clothed 
with beauty, perceived as law, and incorporated into righteous 
conduct and communion. Shall the soul, then, refuse to respond 
to the vision of the seer while it accepts the logic of the rea- 
soner? Shall we cast out of philosophy the moral and esthetic 
ideals just because they cannot be reduced by the intellect to 
rigid law? Surely the soul has no deeper need than that which 
urges it to posit for itself an ideally good and beautiful uni- 
verse. The ineffable essence is as frequently realized through 
the feelings as through the intellect. In fact, after the logi- 
cian has cautiously and painfully reasoned through his theories 
and his laws he finds himself at the same goal which the poet 
has reached at a bound before him. They both trust that they 
have arrived at the proper goal; they both feel elated and sat- 
istfied with their perception of ultimate reality. And what is, 
after all, the supreme test of knowledge? It is not sensation. 
It is not alone rational intuition or the veracity of God. It is, 
in fact, no externally imposed standard whatsoever. The ulti- 
mate criterion of knowledge arises from the innermost life, and 
from that life in its unity and completeness. It is, in short, a 
self-realization akin to moral or esthetic satisfaction. 

It is important that a slight critical comment be made before 
Emerson’s thought is considered from a strictly rational stand- 
point. The limits of this paper forbid adequate discussion of 
the significance of Kant’s doctrine for the development of 
thought since his time; but we maintain that the center of 
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gravity of all metaphysical questioning should be shifted in ac- 
cordance with his doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
reason. Life, as a whole, is the ultimate problem with which 
man is most interested; and whatever real explanations are 
reached will be reached by excursions from this standpoint, 
rather than by an attempt to construct the universe by pure 
reason. We repeat that man’s deepest and most pressing 
problem is life, of which knowledge is only a part sought in 
isolation from the rest. Nothing is known that has not been 
lived. Nocognitive function can be separated from the attend- 
ant functions of feeling and conation. Even if we could trace 
back the threads of life and thought to their sources, arrived 
there we could only bow reverently and trust. So the ulti- 
mate problem with which we have to deal is a progressive one ; 
itis the problem of conscious becoming, and in this process 
knowledge is only a phase. If we busy ourselves too exclu- 
sively with this single aspect of our expanding life we lose our 
bearings and see all things out of foeus. Life is its own inter- 
preter; and it is quite as important, as human, and, from the 
standpoint of the individual, as much the discovery of the real 
to will, to feel, to trust, and to aspire as to know. 

Emerson was among the first in America to emphasize Kant’s 
doctrine that through the postulates of the practical reason we 
have access to the realms of moral freedom, immortality, and 
God. It is much to his credit that he bent his energies toward 
the practical and the positive, rather than the theoretical, as- 
pect of the great German’s doctrine. Emerson struck the first 
high, clear note to the prelude of the nobler philosophy that is 
only now beginning to pervade the lives of our best American 
thinkers. Noone saw more clearly than he the shortcomings 
of philosophy as it then prevailed, the barrenness of soulless 
metaphysical inquiry, and the hopelessness of reaching any sat- 
isfactory results unless the traditional methods of thought were 
abandoned. He attempted no critical statement of his views ; 
he entered into no polemic; yet he fearlessly departed from 
the beaten pathway of philosophy and shocked the reflective 
world into life and hope by his originality and his genius. He 
appealed to the lives, and not merely to the intellect, of his 
readers. From the depths of his own consciousness he spoke 
to the consciousness of others ; he revealed God to them through 
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reflection. To-day comparatively few will question the truth 
of his statements that spontaneity and fullness of life, rather 
than a metaphysical system or a theory of knowledge, are man’s 
greatest needs; that digested and completed systems at once 
become dead and worthless; that endeavor, not rest, is the 
soul’s richest heritage ; and that awareness is a more attainable, 
if not more desirable, state than certainty. 
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Art. IIIL.—PAUL’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


Wuat may be the use and limitation of reason in the realm 
of religion is a question much in need of settlement in these 
days of independent thought. Paul has furnished the base 
lines from which a settlement may be made; but this paper 
proposes only to take a few field notes. Character is the basis 
of spiritual knowledge. The natural, animal man has no ability 
to understand spiritual things; they do not lie in his plane 
of thought; he catalogues them among the foolish things; 
they are not intelligible to him, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned and are to be examined by spiritual powers which the 
animal man does not possess. 

Our age is skeptical; its very philosophy is without certi- 
tude. Religion has begun to doubt its own beliefs; there is a 
tendency to swing away from the old landmarks, from old be- 
liefs and old methods of thought, and to push intellect over the 
old border land into the realm of doubt. Speculative thought 
is putting forth its greatest activity in order to clear up the field 
of consciousness and remove the fog line between logical infer- 
ence and spiritual intuition, Popular authors, popular colleges, 
and some popular pulpits are attempting to fix the horizon of 
mind and crowd the field that lies beyond the logical powers full 
of the unknowable. But how can the mere logical powers know 
that there is an unknowable? The pride of knowledge puts 
out the spiritual eyes. It is the spiritual man that realizes his 
inability, that longs to know the spiritual things, and desires to 
examine them with spiritual powers; the mere animal man has 
no such desires. Had God committed to the natural man abili- 
ties to discover essential religious truths he could not have given 
to the race a revelation of himself. If the mere philosopher 
could ascertain spiritual truth, as Pythagoras discovered the 
triangle, holy men of God would not have been moved by the 
Holy Ghost to write the Holy Scriptures. 

There are but three possible methods of obtaining truth by 
the natural power of the mind. These fix the limits of the 
natural man: 1. The empirical method, limited to the facts 
known through the senses by observation and experiment ; the 
truths obtained are scientific truths. 2. The logical method, 
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the mental process by which all healthy mind comes into posses- 
sion of new relations of truth by inference. There are forms 
of inference. Induction is the inference of truths from known 
facts. Mind may construct new truths from known facts, as 
men construct houses from the raw material by putting it in 
new relations. Deduction is the inference of other truths from 
truths which are known, the process of constructing new forins 
of truth out of individual forms. When the truths discussed 
are purely abstract the field is mathematical and the new truthis 
are all demonstrable. When the constructive form of truth is 
speculative we have the unfenced field of metaphysics. 3. The 
intuitional method, if method it may be called, when both facts 
and truths are known to consciousness without any known proc- 
ess, without experiment, induction, or deduction. Such knowl- 
edge is absolute, not a notion or a belief resting upon the con- 
scious fact that it cannot be otherwise ; but it is positive know- 
ing, such a knowledge as excludes all doubt and admits of no 
augmentation, is more emphatic than demonstration, is self evi- 
dent, supersensible. Through this gateway mind receives all 
primary or first truths—axioms of mathematics, notions of 
time and space, the beautiful and true in art, the ethical ideas 
of right and wrong, self-consciousness, personal freedom, God- 
consciousness, or the realization of God as a personal Being. 

The primary knowledge belongs to all men, all responsible 
being; it is without any process; it is spontaneous insight, 
soul vision, apocalyptic. This seems to be God’s method of 
revealing spiritual truth to spiritual men. If God can reveal 
his own personality to the natural man, then why may not 
the truth of the incarnation, atonement, immortality, and the 
resurrection of the dead be revealed to the spiritual man ? 
Over the doorway of the Academy of Plato was written, 
“Let none but geometricians enter here.” Over the gateway 
to the realm of religion let the proud philosopher, the world- 
wide scholar, the keen, skeptical critic read the inscription 
from a greater Master than Plato, “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

I. Tue Lowrration or Reason in Reticion.—Mere reason 
cannot by its logical powers discover God, or apprehend him 
when revealed. It is not to blame, for it was not intended for 
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the exploration of such a field of knowledge. The proposition 
of Herbert Spencer that so shocked the religious world is not 
only true, but demonstrably true: “ Apprehensible to us there 
is no God.” Spencer built his system of agnosticism upon the 
logical powers. Men of lesser brain persist in building Chris- 
tianity on the same basis; so that we still have rationalists and 
some higher erities worshiping a conclusion of a syllogism or 
a solitary proposition for a personal God. The God of the 
Bible is not in the range of pure reason. Had man no other 
powers than the logical, no other method than logical inference, 
God would forever be unknowable, because not in the field of 
vision of the natural man. Any attempt to know God by in- 
ference involves the fallacy of false assumption. 

The mind has no ability to infer the being of God from the 
facts of the natural world which lie in the realm of sense. The 
facts of nature may unify a truth already known, or illustrate 
what is revealed in some other way. The clock method and all 
similar methods are illustrations, not arguments. The fallacy 
of all such efforts may be logically exposed. Take the old 
saw: an Arab found the track of a camel near his tent, and 
hence inferred the existence of the camel; therefore, if the 
footprints of God do not prove the existence of God, neither 
do the tracks of the camel prove the existence of the camel. 
The conclusion being true, many minds assume the premise to 
be true. But how could the Arab know the track to be a 
camel’s unless he had first known a camel? The footprints 
were evidence of the presence of the camel, not a discovery of 
the fact of its existence. The Arab had the fact to begin with 
and knew the camel’s tracks, and hence logically inferred that 
the camel had been near his tent. That is the only logical 
value of his inference. Had he only the tracks to work on he 
could never have found the camel by the syllogism. 

If God be only an hypothesis or a mental proposition, then 


" he may be in the range of reason; but as a personal Being he 


is not in the range of our logical powers. The God that is 
presumed to be known by the syllogism is illogical, unsatis- 
factory, and unknowable, because absurd. God must be in 
the premise if he be found in the conclusion. But God is more 
than a proposition, and hence does not live in the range of the 
logical powers or any of the powers of the natural man. 
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But does not this contradict the great prince of logicians, 
who seems to indorse the logical method and hold man re- 
sponsible for not finding God by his footprints! “ Because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them ; for 
God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead; so that they are without excuse.” Why? Be- 
cause of their logical power to infer God “from the things 
that are made?” No, but for another reason. God hath 
showed, manifested, disclosed, revealed it unto them, but not 
by logical inference. What are “the invisible things” that 
are made so luminous, so “ clearly seen from the creation of 
the world,” by which not only the philosopher and critic, but 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, are “ without ex- 
cuse?” Why, his “eternal power and Godhead ”—@ec6rng, not 
Oeornc ; for all the character of God is not revealed in nature, 
even when nature is interpreted by himself. But they had 
such a knowledge as to bring all under obligation to worship. 
How did this knowledge come? Not by inference “from the 
things that are made,” not through the syllogism, but by divine 
manifestation. 

God cannot be put into scientific formula. He is more than 
power, more than a proposition. When the beloved disciple 
said “ God is love ” he did not attempt to put God into a prop- 
osition ; his predicate was not intended to contain all the sub- 
ject. God is greater than all his works; neither the book of 
nature nor the book of revelation is in the range of the logical 
faculty. “ The things of the Spirit of God” must be spiritu- 
ally examined by Spirit-taught men. Supernatural disclosure 
is absolutely essential in order to interpret the book of nature 
or the book of revelation. God, if known, must be spiritually 
discerned, known by the spiritual faculties, which are alone 
developed in the Spirit-taught man—by the method of in- 
tuition, quickened insight, soul vision, apocalypse. Spontaneous 
insight seems to have been the normal method of knowing God 
exercised by the primitive man. Spontaneous perception is the 
logic of the blessed man. Jesus said to Peter, when he first 
realized the true character of the Messiah, “ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
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[dnoxdAvye] it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven 
(hath apocalypsed it unto thee].” 

Upon this Spirit-tanght man Jesus built his Church, or out 
of such Spirit-taught men he formed his é«scAjoa. “ But the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” Paul exhorts the higher 
critics on Mars’ Hill—Aristotle and all lis disciples—to cease 
trying to put God into the forms of art and crowding him into 
human syllogisms, and to feel after him [yAa@joeav}] and 
find him, not by sense or by reason, but by soul vision. The 
spiritual man can feel more than he can think, realize what he 
cannot formulate, know what he cannot logically prove, be- 
cause there is a class of truths which lies beyond the logical 
powers. 

IT. Tue Breve ts a Revevarion to THE SprrirvaL Powers 
or Man.—Spiritual truth is limited to Spirit-taught men. If 
the animal man is convicted of sin, righteousness, and judg- 
ment it is because the Holy Spirit has done it; then it is a 
conviction, a spiritual impression, not a logical conclusion. 
Reason is limited to facts established by evidence and to self- 
evident truths and such truths as can be logically inferred from 
them. 

The Bible has a literary side, of necessity. Truth is 
wrapped up in the forms of language, as mathematics in dia- 
grams; but the truth does not depend upon the formula, but 
the formula does depend upon the truth. The critic, the 
scholar, the spiritually-minded can get nothing out of the 
forms of language but what was put in them. The logical 
powers are limited to history, biography, chronology, arche- 
ology, and truths of this class. And yet there is a spiritual 
element in these also which eludes the mere logical powers. 
Mind can know nothing by logical inference concerning God, 
the Trinity, incarnation, immortality, resurrection, and truths 
of this class, for they lie beyond the logical powers of the 
natural man and, if known, must be apocalypsed. The teach- 
ings of Jesus are not syllogistic ; his truths are not inferences 
from facts; he never proves a proposition; his. Gospel is not 
put together in logical forms. Hence it is absurd to suppose 
that the Gospel can be taken apart and examined by any logical 
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process, or be interpreted by the mere critic, as other books are 
interpreted. The Gospel is a divine formulation of intuited 
and apocalyptic truths not in the range of the mere logical 
faculties or the powers of the natural man. 

III. Tue Use or Reason 1n Reveration anp Reticion.— 
It is valuable for the exposition of error. The syllogism is in- 
valuable for finding and exposing fallacies. This is the use 
Paul makes of his great logical powers. His profound argu- 
ments are pure syllogisms that will hold water. But he never 
tries to prove the Gospel. Paul’s success in defeating errorists 
seems to have led the majority of preachers to adopt the syl- 
logistic method of presenting truth in the pulpit. Jesus pre- 
sents truth in soul-pictures and never attempts to prove it. 
Logic is essential to prevent religious enthusiasts and fanatics 
from perverting the Holy Scriptures. Reason is essential to 
the complete understanding of the word of God by all rational 
beings; and all interpretation that can be shown to be false or 
absurd must be rejected. All religious dreamers and devout 
seers, the visions of Porphyry, the contemplations of Plotinus, 
the marvelous illuminations of Swedenborg must be tested by 
the logical faculty. The highest and best philosophy of any 
age is that which gives the best solutions to the problems of 
the soul. Sensationalism and science, falsely so called, have at- 
tempted to drive all the angels from the world, deny the su- 
pernatural, and shut up God in the laboratory ; but philosophy 
without religion is insufficient for the highest explorations of 
mind. Some of the higher critics need a kind of intellectual 
palingenesis, as well as “ Ye must be born again.” 

The earnest soul is weary of the worship of definitions, hy- 
potheses, forces, principles, and conclusions of syllogisms. The 
best thinkers of the age are crying, like David, “ As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 


O God.” 
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Art. IV.—THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


Ir adaptation to human wants were chiefly considered there 
would be little difficulty in reaching a satisfactory conception 
of Deity. The Christian notion is exactly suited to the mental 
and moral needs of the race. Beyond dispute it comes into 
sympathetic contact with humanity at a larger number of points 
than any other. The same conclusion is arrived at if the mat- 
ter is referred to pure reason for a decision. Once allow that 
theism affords the only proper explanation of the universe as it 
now exists, and the idea of the divine nature held by the 
Christian Church is the only thoroughly consistent one. Athe- 
ism, naturalistic evolution, pantheism, positivism, and agnosti- 
cism are involved in such hopeless difficulties as to drop wholly 
out of consideration. The alternative is either the God of 
revelation or utter skepticism. 

The Holy Scriptures contain the data upon which the Chris- 
tian conception is based. They furnish the only authoritative 
material from which to construct it. Reduced to simplest 
terms, the view they warrant may be stated in two propositions : 
I. God’s absolute essence is immanent Spirit; II. His moral 
nature is holy love. 

I. Every biblical student has noticed that God is frequently 
spoken of in both Testaments as a Spirit. He is said to be 
invisible, unsearchable, omnipresent, and omniscient. These 
properties are incompatible with material being. To be in- 
telligible they must be connected with an independent, imma- 
terial existence. Spirit thus appears as the fundamental essence 
in the divine nature. Deity cannot be thought of as confined 
to a form like a human creature. Such an idea would imply 
limitation. He is the Unlimited, bound by neither space nor 
time, and can be everywhere present at the same moment. Of 
course, it follows that he is unappreciable by the senses. He 
cannot be seen with eyes or touched with hands. Though he 
may be near, he must ever elude physical grasp. Job said, 
“Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not.” At the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem Solomon lifted up his eyes and 
cried, “ Will God indeed dwell on the earth? behold, the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much 
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less this house that I have builded.” This is an exalted view 
of the divine nature. The idea of Spirit as fundamental in 
Deity is a notion beyond the reach of unaided reason. Only 
revelation could present it to human thought; but, once an- 
nounced, its appropriateness is immediately recognized. It 
satisfies completely the demands of clear thinking. 

A careful examination of certain scriptural statements brings 
out a fact, frequently overlooked, which is of the utmost im- 
portance for a proper apprehension of the Christian doctrine. 
While it is distinctly affirmed that Deity is Spirit, it is not 
taught or implied that he is removed from constant contact 
with the world. It is rather declared that he is in intimate and 
vital connection with it. All things are represented as depend- 
ing on him and upheld by him. Without his active presence 
there would be no material existence. He is the Quickener, 
who gives life to all animate creation. Job said that in his 
hand “is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind.” Were he to withdraw from the world for never so 
short a time all things would perish. The psalmist wrote, 
“Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou takest away 
their breath, they die, and return to their dust.” Paul uttered 
a similar truth when he said to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill 
that it is God who gives to all “life, and breath, and all things,” 
and that in him men live and move and have their being. The 
Infinite Spirit is in perpetual activity throughout the cosmos. 
He has not withdrawn in calm satisfaction or helpless impotency 
and left the world to run on with mechanical exactness. He 
has not prescribed a self-limitation to his powers and shut him- 
self away from the works of his hands. He continues in im- 
mediate contact with all created things as the necessary condi- 
tion of their existence. He is their omnipresent, immanent 
support. That which is commonly called natural law is simply 
the method by which he usually accomplishes his desires. 

This conception of God forestalls discussion concerning the 
possibility of miracles. The objection to miraculous occur- 
rences arises from a fundamental misapprehension of the real 
nature of the world and the divine relation to it. If the two 
are thought of as distinct and separate, in the same sense that 
the watch and watchmaker are separate, then Deity cannot well 
interfere with the action of world forces without producing a 
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disturbance in the established order. But the moment he is 
regarded as immanent Spirit, upholding and controlling all 
things, then natural action becomes simply the product of his 
will. All movements wait upon his behest. The so-called 
rezularity of nature means simply that the usual mode of divine 
activity is uniform. There is no implication that the Almighty 
is hedged about by any unchangeable restrictions. Yet this 


is the harmless weapon which modern skepticism brandishes 
with great display and with which it proposes to destroy 
religion. 

Not long ago a notorious champion of unbelief concluded an 
impassioned attack upon Christianity with the assertion, “ The 
universe is governed by law.” Apparently it seemed to the 
orator that the last word relating to miracles had been uttered 
by him and the impossibility of their occurrence settled for- 
ever. The easy confidence of such critics is very amusing; but 
when discussion is serious it cannot for a moment be allowed 
that law is an abstraction, with attributes like an individual, 
standing outside the universe and seizing it as a giant might 
seize a babe. The intelligent theist repudiates such a notion 
as tuo puerile for consideration. The fact is that law is simply 
the method by which a power works. Apart from the power, 
law has no significance. When used in relation to the world 
the term means the method of the divine activity. But with 
this understanding of the word the assumed difficulties quickly 
disappear. Back of the divine method is the divine will. <A 
change in the will produces a change in the method. If He 
who is all in all chooses to employ for some special purpose ¢ 
new method there is no clashing of forees. There is simply, for 
the time being, the introduction of a new law, which is the di- 
rect manifestation of the infinite will. This law remains in 
operation until the divine pleasure is accomplished, and then 
there is a return to the former method. 

It may thus be said that when a miracle is wrought God sim- 
ply neutralizes one law by the introduction of another. There 
is no violation or suspension of any law. The Christian con- 
ception of Deity, as immanent Spirit freely working through- 
out all creation, at once disposes of all objections against the 
miraculous. Whenever the divine will so determines miracles 
can take place without in the slightest degree disturbing the 
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equipose of nature. The extraordinary in the sight of God is 
no more strange than the ordinary. 

II. The second proposition is that God’s moral nature is holy 
love. This fact is clearly set forth in Scripture. It appears 
very evident that it was intended that man should see in Deity 
the Holy One whose love is all-embracing. The various moral 
attributes of the divine nature have their foundation in the 
ideas of holiness and love. Justice and righteousness, as dis- 
played in moral government, are manifestations of holiness. 
Out of love springs compassion, patience, and mercy. The 
notion of holiness is early developed in revelation, but it is ac- 
companied by views of love. It will be found throughout the 
Old Testament that the two are in close association, presenting 
in their unity the completed conception of Deity in his relation 
to man. 

The New Testament likewise puts emphasis upon these ehar- 
acteristics. “Be ye holy; for I am holy” appears in one of 
tle epistles, and in another the words, “ God is love.” The lat- 
ter statement is worthy of special notice. It affirms that God 
is not merely loving, but islove. An identity is asserted. It is 
not said that God is holiness, but that he is holy. There is no 
place in the divine nature apart from creation for an attribute 
which depends for its significance upon a standard of right and 
wrong. Toliness, as a perfection of the Infinite, obtains its 
meaning from the relation that Deity sustains to his creatures 
under a moral government. Hence the fitness of the remark 
“T am holy,” not “I am holiness.” But the statement “ God 
is love” carries us back of all creation. Before ever the worlds 
were made or any creature had been formed, in his own self- 
sufficiency Deity was love. 

Undoubtedly a philosophy of the Trinity is impossible. The 
idea transcends human powers of comprehension. But the as- 
sertion that “God is love” appears to throw light upon the 
doctrine. The language of Scripture makes it certain that 
there are three personal subsistencies in the unity of the divine 
nature. A Christian is called upon to believe in “the Father, 
the eternal Son of the Father, and the Holy Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from the Father and the Son.” Here is a great 
mystery, which, from the conditions of the case, cannot be pic- 
tured to the imagination. This does not, however, mean that 
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it is self-contradictory or unbelievable. There are many things 
which are reasonable and which can be believed, but which 
cannot be fully understood. Man may apprehend some phases 
of truths which he cannot entirely comprehend. Unaided rea- 
son never could have discovered the notion of the Trinity. It 
had to be revealed. But Scripture does not teach that there are 
three Gods. It distinctly asserts that there is but one God. 
There is a fundamental unity in the Trinity. A believer is 
baptized into the one name, “the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The New Testament cannot be 
understood except on the ground of a numerical Trinity having 
its basis in an organic unity. 

That a plurality in unity exists, though not picturable to the 
mind, seems to be implied by the doctrine of God’s moral 
nature. One cannot love without an object of affection. As 
love in very essence God existed from all eternity. Manifestly 
there must have been eternally present an object of regard. 
A community in the divine nature appears to be required by 
the very necessities of the case. “Thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world,” said Jesus the Son as he addressed 
the Father. In the very beginning, before the worlds were 
made, the Son, who in the fullness of time became the inear- 
nate Word, was with the Father. In the thought of love as 
identical with the moral nature of Deity there is thus discov- 
ered a suggestion of that plurality in the unity of God which 
revelation has unfolded in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Turning from the idea of the Infinite in his absolute self- 
sufficiency to that of Supreme Ruler in connection with moral 
government, the conception of his nature, as the sum of the two 
perfections holiness and love, gives a key to biblical history. 
From some standpoints the Scriptures are quite unintelligible. 
It is not a matter of surprise that critics have found a great deal 
of fault with them when the position from which they have 
been viewed is considered. Especial difficulty has been en- 
countered in dealing with the morality of the Old Testament. 
An unqualified approval of it has been looked upon as a great 
burden. The fancied trouble, however, entirely disappears 
when God is thought of as holy love working through the cen- 
turies, as best he could with the material at his disposal, for the 
development of a great design and gradually unfolding through 
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a chosen people a gracious purpose concerning the race. From 
this standpoint the history of Israel is a wonderful illustration 
of providential care and a luminous commentary on the divine 
solicitude for human welfare. From the choice of Abraham. 
through all the stages in the career of the Hebrew nation, there 
was a steady onward movement of forces, under the direction 
of an overruling Power, working steadily in the interests of 
human happiness. Everything was made to contribute to the 
intended end. Ifthe heavy hand of displeasure was laid upon 
a rebellious generation it was for the good of all concerned. A 
vindictive spirit was nowhere manifested. Jehovah often re- 
proved and rebuked, but always that he might ultimately bless. 
In sending Elijah to condemn Israel for her wickedness there 
was as real an evidence of love as in giving manna to the wan- 
derers in the wilderness or staying the waters of the Jordan 
before the advancing host. The treatment of the Canaanites, 
Philistines, and Moabites was likewise dictated by a sincere 
concern for the welfare of man. The inheritance of these peo- 
ples was not taken from them till the eup of their iniquity was 
full and they had demonstrated tlieir unfitness for the positions 
they occupied. Then they were removed to give place to others 
better qualified for working out the purposes of the Almighty. 
Scripture history is really the record of the unfolding of a 
beneficent plan conceived in the interests of humanity by a 
wise Creator. In the light of this fact embarrassments vanish 
and the Bible becomes intelligible and consistent. 

Not only is there in this conception of God an explanation 
of Jehovah’s dealings with the Hebrew people, but also the 
only proper account of the moral government of the world. It 
is not difficult to discern in the course of the years an orderly 
trend of moral forces. One after another nations that have 
outlived their usefulness have passed away. Steadily a power 
which makes for righteousness has wrouglit in human society. 
Out of confusion and uproar have come peace and quietness. 
The Christian notion of a God who is deeply interested in his 
creatures and constantly and mightily energizes in their behalf 
easily solves the problem which lies in the ethical phenomena of 
history. 

There remains to be considered the crowning expression of 
holy love in the incarnation. Fora time Deity was content to 
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send messengers to disclose his will; but there came an hour 
when he made bare his own right arm for the salvation of men. 
In the person of Jesus Christ he entered into union with hu- 
manity. Before the eyes of wondering saints and angels the 
marvelous spectacle appeared of Immanuel—God with us— 
walking over the stony pathway of mortal existence and climb- 
ing the toilsome slope of Calvary, that by an unparalleled self- 
sacrifice he might redeem the race. In the cross of Christ 
love found its loftiest illustration. The Christian conception of 
God measures the sublime condescension displayed in the atone- 
ment by the distance between the glory of Jehovah’s throne 
and the ignominy of a shameful crucifixion. No greater self- 
humiliation than this was possible. It challenges the wonder 
and admiration of heaven and earth. The amazing fact stands 
out in solitary grandeur, unapproached and unapproachable. 

The conception of the divine nature thus outlined is worthy 
of Him who fills immensity with his presence. It offers a 
satisfactory explanation of world experience. Before it all 
pagan notions stand rebuked and discredited. Moral deformity 
has everywhere characterized the deities of heathenism. They 
have reflected the temper and disposition of the peoples by 
whom they have been worshiped. The biblical doctrine rises 
to an immeasurable height above all the passions and follies of 
inen. It shows a Deity who is the Absolute and Perfect One. 
As immanent Spirit and holy love he meets the demands of 
reason and the longings of the human heart. Tested by the 
influence exerted on character and life, this view of God is the 
one that deserves to stand. The Christian believer has no 
cause to apologize for his faith. More and more as men grow 
in wisdom will they appreciate the scriptural teaching concern- 
ing the Creator and Sustainer of all things and be led to be- 
stow on it their sincere approbation. 
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The New Municipal Movement. 


Art. V.—THE NEW MUNICIPAL MOVEMENT. 


A pistinct change of tone is observed in recent discussions 
of the city problem. The modern city has been called the 
* plague spot of modern times,” the most serious “menace to 
our civilization,” our “ impending peril,” and other names like 
these. Long ago Thomas Jefferson branded the city as the 
“ulcer of our body politic.” Francis Lieber characterized the 
city as “the most perplexing and difficult problem of modern 
times.” De Tocqueville said: “I look upon the size of cer- 
tain American cities, and especially upon the nature of their 
population, as a real danger which threatens the security of the 
democratic republics of the new world.” Mr. Bryce declares 
that “the government of cities is the one conspicuous failure 
of the United States.” Ex-President White, of Cornell, writes 
it down as his sober judgment that “without the slightest ex- 
aggeration, with very few exceptions, the city governments of 
the United States are the worst in Christendom—the most ex- 
pensive, the most inefficient, and the most corrupt.” 

All that is very serious, and especially serious in view of the 
fact that these “ulcers ” and “ plague spots” continue to grow 
and their dangers to increase. People knowing how evil and 
menacing these great centers are not only remain in them but 
move to them. The modern Sodom is Sodom, indeed, but im- 
mense hosts prefer to. take their chances for themselves and 
their families in the modern Sodom. The great majority pre- 
fer urban to rural environment. 

There are two ways of regarding the situation. Up to a 
recent date the evils and perils have had the emphasis. Many 
have considered the city a necessity, indeed, but also a neces- 
sary evil, unhappily destined to be permanent. The municipal 
pessimist abounds. On the other hand, it is thought by many 
careful students that, while the evils abound, the remedies are 
it hand. Many who see that the city is the inevitable order, 
as Dr. Albert Shaw puts it, hold also that this inevitable order 
furnishes the best possible condition for us and our descendants. 
‘The present evils of city life are for the most part temporary 
and remediable. The conditions and circumstances of exist- 
ence in the modern city can be so adjusted to the needs of the 
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population as to result in the highest development of the race, 
physically, intellectually, and ethically.” Dr. Parkhurst calls 
the city “the problem of the devil in a big town.” But Guth- 
rie took the optimistic view: “I bless God for cities. Cities 
have been as lamps of life along the pathway of humanity and 
religion. Within them science has given birth to her noblest 
discoveries. Behind their walls freedom has fought her noblest 
battles. Cities have been the cradles of human liberty. They 
have been the active centers of almost all Chureh and State 
reformation. I cannot regard them either as exerescences or 
tumors, nor would I destroy them. I bless God for them.” 

I do not propose to discuss or even to review the evangelistic 
movements in the cities, but rather the plans of the larger 
campaign. City missions, institutional churches, and all those 
benevolent, reformatory, and evangelistic agencies which are so 
fruitful of good are well understood. But there is a move- 
ment, calling itself civic, not religious, which has in it elements 
of great power and advantage to the efforts called religious. 
The new movement has several points in its program: 

1. It aims to understand the city problem, and then to create 
a science of municipal administration. Many readers of the 
Review know that there is now a large and determined body 
known as the National Municipal League, and that four 
national conferences for good city government have now been 
held. Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Baltimore 
are the cities thus far honored by this body. Mr. Bryce’s 
indictment of our municipal administration is not at all surpris- 
ing. National and State administration has been the theme for 
our past study. Our great text-books have been strong on 
federal and State lines, but silent or weak on all municipal lines. 
Our great statesmen have shone in federal or State administra- 
tion. Our eagle is nota municipal bird. Meantime our cities 
have grown faster than the skill and wisdom to govern them, 
and they have been subordinated to State and federal interests 
in a most harmful and unwise way. The student of civil gov- 
ernment during the next quarter century will not know less 
about the federal Constitution or the rights of States, but he 
will know more about the science of municipal government. 
Already some studies adapted for use as text-books have ap- 
peared, and in several colleges and universities provision has 
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been made for instruction in this science. An abundant litera- 
ture has already been created, including the reports of the 
conferences just mentioned, the very valuable volumes by Dr. 
Shaw upon Municipal Government in Great Britain and 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe, and many 
others. The campaign may be called thus far a campaign of 
education and study. The National Municipal League has not 
yet fallen into the pitfall of trying to secure an immediate re- 
form of various cities. By comparison, by report, by discus- 
sion, by experiment it is earnestly trying to create a science of 
municipal government and a sentiment in its favor. It pro- 
poses, in its own language, “to multiply the numbers, har- 
monize the methods, and combine the forces of all who realize 
that it is only by united action and organization that good citi- 
zens can secure the adoption of good laws and the selection of 
inen of trained ability and proved integrity for all municipal 
positions, or prevent the success of incompetent or corrupt can- 
didates for public office; to promote the thorough investigation 
and discussion of the conditions and details of civic administra- 
tion, and of the methods for selecting and appointing officials 
in American cities, and of laws and ordinances relating to such 
subjects; to provide for such meetings and conferences, and 
for the preparation and cireulation of such addresses and other 
literature, as may seem likely to advance the cause of good city 
government.” Many other organizations are working toward 
the same end. 

2. The students of municipal government are pretty well 
agreed that “ municipal government is business, not politics.” 
“Tt now costs more to carry on the city of San Francisco than 
it does to run the rest of the State” (Outlook, July 11, 1896). 
The business interests of New York city are much larger than 
those of the State. Its finances are five or six times as large. 
The Independent of September 13, 1894, uses these figures con- 
cerning New York: “In 1893 the receipts of the city treasury 
were nearly $92,000,000, the payments almost a million larger, 
while those of the State for the same period were about 
$18,000,000.” These figures tell theirown story. Here is the 
opportunity for public plunder. Here also is the demand for 
the largest ability and the most conspicuous character. But up 
to date no American city has ever been administered as a munic- 
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ipality. Its elections have taken place and its affairs conducted 
with reference to the State and the nation. Denver has had 
within the past four years at least two “ city hall wars.” Under 
each of them observers could easily distinguish live wires run- 
ning to the county courthouse, the State house, the United 
States Senate, and even the White House. It was freely said 
and nowhere denied that the city’s affairs, her offices, her reve- 
nues were largely administered with direct reference to a com- 
plicated scheme of State and national politics. Men were 
appointed firemen and others policemen because of services 
rendered or to be rendered to the governor, the United States 
senators, and other officers. Appropriations were granted or 
refused for purely political reasons. Under the stress of public 
excitement a few men were dismissed, a few officers changed, 
and the system left undisturbed. This is true of every consider- 
able city in the United States. Meantime the real interests of 
a city center in the management of finances, the care of streets 
and parks, good fire and police protection, public health, public 
improvements, libraries, law and order, art and education, com- 
merce and houses, Ard these, per se, have nothing to do with 
such interesting questions as the tariff, the Cuban question, a 
new navy, or even the silver question. Party lines seem to be 
necessary. No attack is made upon them here. It is only con- 
tended that, since municipal affairs are such purely business 
affairs, they should be conducted on a business basis. The na- 
tional parties should, as parties, keep their hands off city affairs. 
In cities the lines of cleavage should be different. The expen. 
siveness and ineflicieney of city governments are largely due to 
the fact that the public money is appropriated and squandered 
for purely political purposes. The president of an excise board 
in a large city recently said to a friend: “ I have been appointed 
by the governor to this office. I shall make the department 
the most complete political machine for the governor’s benefit 
the city has ever seen.” It is easy to see what the policy of such 
an officer must be. He will not be interested in economy, for 
the larger his funds the more agents he can employ. He will 
be more anxious to secure men with political efficiency than 
those capable of doing their real work. And the city pays the 
bills. The “regular ticket ” will have the right of way. Says 
Mr. Bryce again : 
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At present the disposition to run and vote for candidates according to 
party is practically universal, although the duty of party loyalty is deemed 
less-binding than in State or federal elections. . . . However, though 
the tenets of Republicans and Democrats have absolutely nothing to do 
with the conduct of city affairs, though the sole object of the election, say 
of a city comptroller or auditor, may be to find an honest man of good busi- 
ness habits, four fifths of the electors in nearly all cities give little thought 
to the personal qualifications of the candidates and vote the ‘‘ straight-out 
ticket.” 
And heretofore about the only exception has been the spas- 
modie attempt to elect a nonpartisan ticket, which is usually a 
bipartisan ‘ deal” by which both national parties get their hands 
into the city treasury. “They represent their parties first, and 
serve the city afterward.” This complication of city with State 
and national politics is one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
reform. “It will cost us the governorship, and possibly the 
presidency,” is the familiar ery. And good men by the thou- 
sand vote the regular ticket in the city election or indorse a 
wicked municipal measure because they fear for the State or 
national election. The cities are the center and throne of the 
saloon evil. ‘ Municipal government is business, not politics.” 
No one pretends that maintaining the saloon is good business. 
But beeanse it appears to be good polities the saloon is in- 
trenched. Every interest of the city requires that it should go, 
but the managers of the State and national polities declare that 
the saloon vote must not be alienated. And itstays. Business 
says it must go. Politics says it must stay. The business is 
municipal, the polities State and national. The municipality 
must be municipalized, not only in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, but in the interest of such reform as this. The proe- 
ess of changing all this so that city affairs shall be administered 
on this basis of business is long and difficult. But the sentiment 
in favor of it grows. The new movement, with its campaign 
of edueation, seeks to accomplish this change. 

3. Another point in the campaign is the securing of home 
rule for cities. Frequent interference on the part of legislatures 
has not proved advantageous to the cities. American cities 
must have the largest opportunities for self-government. The 
people within the walls certainly know as well and eare as much 
for the interests of the city as do the inhabitants of the distant 
parts of the State. Many legislators have never seen a large 
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city. There is nearly always a jealousy or dislike of the city. 
The country member resents its “airs” and pretensions. He 
is quick to oppose whatever is proposed by the city. He has 
no personal interest in the city and little knowledge of its neces- 
sities. The consequence is easily seen, as it might be easily fore- 
seen. City government is partly a failure because no American 
city has yet had perfect home rule. A division of power and 
responsibility between a mayor and governor seemed wise and 
necessary in view of serious abuses of power, but the cure is not 
satisfactory. There is, therefore, everywhere a tendency to re- 
turn to the principle of home rule, the centralizing of power, 
with a corresponding location of responsibility. It is an 
anomaly in administration that one man should be mayor while 
a half dozen principal departments of the city government should 
be under the control of the governor, often a man from 
the country and elected by rural votes. In a large western city 
the entire fire, police, and public works departments are under 
boards appointed by the governor. The mayor of the city has 
no control over them. When any failure or malfeasance occurs 
the mayor blames the governor, the governor blames the mayor, 
the people are unable to decide, but they pay the bills. Some- 
body is removed, but the system remains. The new campaign 
aims at the largest degree of self-determination in local affairs. 
4. Another feature of the movement is the demand for gen- 
uine civil service reform in making municipal appointments. 
The current demand that appointments should be made upon 
the ground of fitness and merit is not lacking in grotesqueness 
—as if any other reasons should ever exist for an appointment! 
Chicago has largely extended the merit system. New York 
has done the same. Brooklyn had for several years a most effi- 
cient civil service commission. Philadelphia, since 1885, has 
required a “systematic, open, and competitive examination of 
applicants” for department positions; but the rules made it 
easy to have the appearance of civil service and, at the same 
time, the most complete loyalty to party. The worst henchmen 
in the world are those who are appointed apparently for merit, 
but actually as a political reward. Civil service reform opens 
the way for men to serve the city with honor. Every exten- 
sion of it has justified itself. The long argument for civil 
service reform—the argument enriched by the eloquence and 
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devotion of George William Curtis for years—is complete. No 
further argument is needed. Application and action are now 
in order. The spoils system must be abolished. The party 
boss must be deprived of the power to reward his henchmen by 
robbing the treasury. Partisan tests are not fit tests. It has 
been shown in a half dozen recent investigations that police- 
men appointed for political services, with no firm tenure of 
office, have made hay while the sun was shining. They were 
not appointed because honest, faithful, competent, and efficient. 
Their terms were likely to expire with the term of the boss 
whom they served. Freely they have enriched themselves by 
accepting bribes for shielding lawbreakers and demanding hush 
money in abundance. Sworn to serve the city, they have 
served only themselves, their bosses, and, as far as possible, their 
parties. The spoils system must be destroyed—root and branch. 
The reformers are agreed upon that. 

5. The students and reformers are also agreed that valuable 
franchises ought not to be given without some advantage re- 
turning to the city. Just the form which this should take is 
not clear. In some cases there is an imperative demand for 
municipal ownership and control of all such institutions as street 
railways, water works, electric and gaslight works. But the 
ownership and control of these institutions must be preceded 
by some other reforms, like the civil service reform. Cities 
have been notoriously reckless in giving franchises. Many have 
been bought outright by bribing aldermen. Abundant proofs 
of that can be found. The purchase price is usually reckoned 
as a part of the cost of a new plant. Professor Bemis states 
that an attorney and director for a Chicago corporation told 
him that his corporation had set aside $100,000 to buy the 
Chicago City Council during a few months. -The money was 
not for the city treasury. The recent contract made between 
the city of Chicago and the promoters of what is known as the 
“loop extension ” is a distinct recognition of the principle that 
public franchises should contribute to public funds. There are 
many difficulties surrounding this branch of municipal govern- 
ment, but they are not insuperable. The remedy for them does 
not lie in the present practice. 

6. I have purposely left until the last the mention of one of 
the principal features of the current movement—the creation of 
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a civic ideal and ambition. No one believes that even a perfect 
charter will secure good government. A perfect charter is only 
an instrument with which citizens work. Malicious or stupid 
men can do vast damage even under a perfect charter. The 
civic spirit has been lacking. “ We have thought this thing 
over, and we find that it pays better to neglect our city affairs 
than to attend to them; that we can make more money in the 
time required for the full discharge of our political duties than 
the politicians can steal from us on account of our neglect.” 
Here, after all, is the real root of the trouble. “ How can you 
get honest people to work as hard to get honest men elected as 
dishonest people work to get dishonest men elected?” said a 
member of the Civic Federation of Chicago at a meeting of that 
body. “Good government, like every other good thing, comes 
high,” was the lesson Honestus learned at the caucus. The 
price is now pretty well known. “The first great task of the 
Civic Federation is to arouse thought, discussion, intelligence, 
and force convictions of right and wrong in public matters 
home to the heart of American citizens; it must reach the 
masses or it will fail.” The governorship of a State is an office 
to be coveted. The White House lies along that path. But 
the governorship of few States equals in importance the office 

of mayor in a great city. The civie ideal, the civic spirit, the 

civic ambition—the creation of these is part of the program of 

the practical dreamers giving time and study to the subject of 

municipal reform. The next election cuts only a small figure 

with them. Many a noble reform has struck on that rock. 

It has staked everything on a single election. Winning, it 

has concluded that everything was accomplished ; losing, that 
everything was lost. Electing a ticket is a small achievement 

when compared with the creation of a system and a sentiment. 
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Art. VI—DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND HIS 
SISTER CHRISTINA. 


To one who believes that there is in a name some mysterious 
power influencing the destiny of a human being, tle painter- 
poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, affords an example in evidence 
Rossetti himself seems never to have forgotten the fact that he 
bore the name of Italy’s greatest bard. The man upon whom 
devolves the burden of an illustrious name, if he be not borne 
down by it into listless despair, may be aroused to supreme 
endeavors to live up to the expectations of the friends who in 
addressing him involuntarily recall his glorious prototype. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was a remarkable member of a re- 
markable family. Such a group of children as Dante Gabriel, 
William Michael, and Christina G. Rossetti are seldom found 
in the same household. Even the quiet, claustral spirit of the 
elder sister, Maria, was a shrine whence the clear-pointed flame 
of genius burned heavenward, though it was not for the 
world’s curious gaze. Rossetti’s father, Gabriele [ossetti, 
was a Neapolitan political refugee resident in London, and 
one of the most highly esteemed of Italy’s recent patriotic 
poets. He was a profound and lifelong student of Dante, 
concerning whose works he cherished theories peculiarly his 
own. The mother of Dante Rossetti was of mixed English 
and Italian parentage, so that in the veins of the artist there 
was more Italian than English blood. 

Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, known to the world as Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, was born May 12, 1828, in London. He was 
the second of four children, Christina, his sister, being the 
youngest. In the characteristics which distinguished Dante 
Rossetti, and Christina as well, were included some of the rarest 
qualities of the two nationalities which in these notable lives 
“ame to their confluence. Dante and Christina were both 
scribblers in their childhood, writing stories and verses suc- 
cessively, the example being set them in their home by their 
tireless father, from whose pen flowed poems and other compo- 
sitions innumerable. Dante’s schooling was not of the broadest 
kind, though when he left King’s College in the summer of 
1842 he was reasonably well acquainted with Sallust, Ovid, 
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and Vergil, knew the rudiments of Greek, and could read 
easily in French. 

With Rossetti’s peculiarities and skill in the art of painting 
we have little to do here, except as he illustrated the Pre- 
raphaelite theories of art by his brush as well as by his verse, 
Rossetti is better known as a writer than as a painter, since, 
throughout his entire life, he was averse to placing his can- 
vases on public exhibition. His regular preparation for the 
profession of painting was of brief duration. After a period 
of study at Cary’s drawing academy he was admitted as a stu- 
dent in the Antique School of the Royal Academy. He did 
not complete his course in this school, finding it irksome to sub- 
ject himself to methods prescribed by others, and liking always 
to do things in his own way. As the head of the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood he displayed a power and originality in his art 
work which compelled the attention of connoisseurs to the fact 
that a new intellectual force had made its advent among them. 
Ruskin early became one of Rossetti’s patrons, so that the sin- 
gular endowments of the young artist are beyond question. 
Notwithstanding the present tendency to belittle the so-called 
Preraphaelite movement—and Rossetti himself ere his death 
seemed to think lightly of it—the ability of such men as Ros- 
setti, Millais, Holman Hunt, Woolner, Collinson, and Stephens 
exerted an influence which is felt at this very day in the world 
of art. 

On the side of letters, also, it is no slight proof of poetic 
puissance to make one’s voice heard and imitated amid the 
babel of minor singers ever challenging the public ear. Dante 
Rossetti early and easily rose above the mass of bardlings 
whose parrotlike repetitions of the master’s manner might, 
mauger their maddening wearisomeness, be regarded as the 
sincerest form of flattery. When “ The Blessed Damozel” ap- 
peared, written when Rossetti was in his nineteenth year, he 
who ran might read that a new luminary, brilliant and unique, 
had risen in our poetical skies. The extraordinary symbolism 
employed by this writer, the earthly passion projected into 
spiritual experiences, the human longing surviving amid celes- 
tial environments, the sensuous, almost sensual, beauty breath- 
ing through the entire poem, set its author apart as a real and 
distinct energy in the literature of his generation. This poem 
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was avowedly written to be the counterpart of Poe’s “ Raven.” 
As the latter poem depicts from the earthly viewpoint the 
yearnings of bereaved affection, so “The Blessed Damozel ” 
portrays the same emotions from the celestial side. Scattered 
through this poem there are successive lines and stanzas as un- 
forgetable as anything that has ever been written: 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 


The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf. 


T'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 

As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God ; 
And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 
49—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XII. 
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Given a compound of Poe and Shelley and Keats and 
Baudelaire and Vaughan, with an added element of a com- 
pletely novel personality interfused through the whole, and 
you have a Dante Gabriel Rossetti. In his employment of 
parentheses and refrains Rossetti, like William Morris, some- 
times irritates his readers by what seem to be mere affectations 
and mannerisms. To not a few, also, Rossetti’s mysticism is 
far from pleasant, though this, be it said, is the weird moon- 
light flower whose roots struck into those shadowy deeps where 
lay united, not to be dissevered, the genius and the life of 
the man. Rossetti, with his mysticism eliminated, would have 
been another and, to one reader at least, a less pleasing Rossetti 
than the poet whom we know and have learned to love. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that Rossetti’s mystical 
tendencies froze within his bosom the kindly stream of human 
interest and fellowship. His heart ever beat in tune with the 
pulsations that stirred the common heart of the world. He was 
an admirer and defender of Robert Browning while as yet that 
great poet was generally unknown or was mentioned only in 
terms of ridicule and jest. He was characterized by a quick 
and generous appreciation of ability in others, and always 
stood ready in every possible manner to encourage struggling 
talent. Philip Bourke Marston, the blind poet, Oliver Madox 
Brown, our own Walt Whitman, and others shared the helpful 
interest which he manifested in his fellows of the pen and the 
palette. Rossetti preserved not a little of his boyish relish for 
fun nearly to the close of his life. In 1874 he writes to his 
brother William: “ At present I am going about with a black 
patch over my nose. Last night Jenny jille and I agreed to 
shriek at the same moment, one ‘Crupy’ and the other 
‘Crawly,’ in Dizzy’s [the dog’s] two ears, while May beat a 
tattoo on the top of his head. The instant result was that he 
turned round howling and bit me—fortunately not Jenny— 
across the nose, at which I am not surprised.” A warm, full- 
blooded, abundant humanitarianism flows through many of 
Rossetti’s lines, notably the poem entitled “Jenny,” written 
before the poet had attained his majority, than which no more 
simple, natural, broadly philosophic production in verse, and 
none more fully embodying the spirit of the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians, has been published within the present 
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century. This poem enters into the discussion of a subject 
which few writers of prose or poetry would dare or care to 
undertake, namely, a courtesan who receives the visit of a man 
by night and who falls asleep upon his knee, thus arousing 
within him through “dead, unhappy hours” of watching re- 
flections painful and pitiful to the last degree. The delicacy, 
the strength, the certainty of touch, the exquisite loveliness of 
this poem are beyond praise. Here, too, are memorable coup- 
lets, the grace, perfume, and unexpectedness of which are like 
early violets in the young grass: 

Poor handful of bright spring water 

Flung in the whirlpool’s shrieking face. 


But must your roses die, and those 
Their purpled buds that should unclose ? 
Even so; the leaves are curled apart, 
Still red as from the broken heart, 

And here’s the naked stem of thorns. 


The cold lamps at the pavement’s edge 
Wind on together and apart, 
A fiery serpent for your heart. 


Like a toad within a stone 

Seated while time crumbles on ; 

Which sits there since the earth was cursed 
For man’s transgression at the first ; 
Which, living through all centuries, 

Not once has seen the sun arise; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 
Which always—whitherso the stone 

Be flung—sits there, deaf, blind, alone ;— 
Aye, and shall not be driven out 

Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master’s stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 
And the seed of man vanish as dust— 
Even so within the world is lust. 


As a writer of sonnets Dante Rossetti is well-nigh un- 
equaled. Some of his sonnets written for pictures are nearly 
unapproachable in excellence, while the sonnet-sequence en- 
titled “The House of Life” surpasses in richness, variety, and 
abounding vitality any other sonnet-sequence whatsoever, not 
excepting the “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” Like a cleft 
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pomegranate, this red-vined fruit of a fertile life, opened any- 
where, shows the crimson heart within as the heart of a man. 
What treasures were buried from mortal delight in the poems 
interred in the same grave with the poet’s dead wife, and after- 
ward exhumed, these sonnets of “ The House of Life” may 
reveal. Here is one, under the caption “ Broken Music :” 


The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless, with averted eyes elate, 

She sits, with open lips and open ears, 

That it may call her twice. ’Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened ; till the song, 

A central moan for days, at length found tongue, 
And the sweet music welled and the sweet tears. 
But now, whatever while the soul is fain 

To list that wonted murmur, as it were 

The speech-bound seashell’s low, importunate strains— 
No breath of song, thy voice alone is there, 

O bitterly beloved ! and all her gain 

Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 


The manner in which Dante Rossetti formed the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, the lady who afterward 


became his wife, is sufficiently romantic. Walter Howell 
Deverell, a young painter much liked, though not a member of 
the Preraphaelite Brotherhood, one day accompanied his mother 
to a bonnet shop in Cranborne Alley, and among the shop as- 
sistants saw a young woman handing down a bandbox. She 
was very beautiful, tall, finely molded, with a lofty neck and 
a wealth of coppery, golden hair. Deverell obtained the privi- 
lege of sittings from this lovely model, whom Rossetti soon 
after saw, admired, loved, and to whom he became engaged to 
be married. Miss Siddal herself developed artistic talents of 
no mean order. Of her Rossetti said: “ Her feeundity of in- 
vention and facility are quite wonderful—mueh greater than 
mine.” The single published specimen of her verses is very 
far from discreditable to her skill in this direction. “ Gug- 
gum,” “ Guggums,” and “ Gug” seem to have been the whim- 
sical, and not very euphonious, pet names which Rossetti ap- 
plied to his fair one. Miss Siddal’s health was extremely deli- 
cate, and she died of an overdose of laudanum in less than two 
years after her marriage with Rossetti in 1860. 

It appears to be a well-established fact that from the year 
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1872 until the close of his life, in 1882, Rossetti was mentally 
unbalanced. The excessive use of chloral and whisky was prob- 
ably contributory to, if it did not produce, this deplorable result. 
In the Contemporary Review for October, 1871, an article was 
published under the caption “ The Fleshly School of Poetry— 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti.” The article was signed by one Thomas 
Maitland. Not long thereafter it came to the knowledge of 
Rossetti that Thomas Maitland was none other than Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, the English poet, novelist, and essayist. The critique 
was unduly severe, and to Rossetti probably unjust. Mr. Bu- 
chanan has since retracted the strictures contained in the article, 
and in a manly way has expressed his high appreciation of 
Rossetti’s work. But such was the mental and physical dis- 
temper of the unhappy artist that, upon the publication of Mr. 
3uchanan’s criticism, his mental equilibrium was _ upset, 
and it was never again wholly restored. For years he was sub- 
ject to delusions of the most painful character. Old friends 
were regarded as united in a conspiracy against him, and even 
strangers were accused of intentionally insulting him. When 
Mr. Browning’s “ Fifine at the Fair” was published Rossetti 
at once seized upon certain lines toward the close of the poem 
as containing a covert, but spiteful, attack upon himself. Mr. 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) wrote a nonsensical poem entitled 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” This Rossetti also declared to 
be a pasquinade directed against his fair fame. Again, while at 
Broadlands, a friend’s seat in Hampshire, Rossetti one day be- 
came greatly excited at a thrush singing in a neighboring gar- 
den, faneying that the bird had been trained by the enemies of 
his peace to “ejaculate something insulting to him.” On still 
another occasion he suddenly left Kelmscott, where he had been 
sojourning for a season, having plunged intoa quarrel with some 
anglers by the river, conceiving them to have uttered some- 
thing derogatory to him. Yet through all this dark period he 
continued to paint and write with even more than his former 
skill and industry. 

Rossetti’s home for many years was at Tudor House, Chelsea. 
Here dwelt with him at one time Swinburne and George Mere- 
dith, and at a later date Hall Caine. Here, also, Rossetti 
gathered about him much old furniture and crockery, inaugu- 
rating the fashion of collecting bric-a-brac which so generally 
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prevailed a few years ago. One charming trait of Rossetti’s 
character appears in the tender and thoughtful affection which 
he ever cherished toward his mother. In his beautifully filial 
letters to her he again and again addresses her as “ My Dearest 
Mother,” and sometimes by the absurdly affectionate titles of 
“Teaksicunculum ” and “ Darling Teaksicum.” He closes one 
epistle to lis mother thus: “ Take care of your dear, funny old 
self, and believe me your most loving son.” 

Rossetti’s grave is at Birchington-on-Sea, where he closed his 
eyes on this world April 9, 1882. The tombstone, which is an 
Irish cross, was designed by Madox Brown. The inscription, 
written by William Michael Rossetti, is as follows : 

Here sleeps Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, honored, under the name of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, among painters as a painter, and among poets as 
a poet. Born in London, of parentage. mainly Italian, 12 May, 1828. 
Died at Birchington, 9 April, 1882. This cruciform monument, bespoken 
by Dante Rossetti’s mother, was designed by his lifelong friend Ford 
Madox Brown, executed by J. and H. Patteson, and erected by his 


brother William and sister Christina. 


The world, so tardy to recognize, so slow to remember, its 
flame-winged ministers of song, will not consent to forget 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His clayey form has melted from 
human sight like a mist-born vision of the morning, but the 
breath of his genius still lingers to awaken music in rare and 
sensitive souls, as the wind murmurs through an olian harp. 
His memory shall not be as his own dissolving image, of which 
he sang in “ Love’s Noeturn :” 

Like a vapor wan and mute, 
Like a flame, so let it pass; 
One low sigh across her lute, 
One dull breath aguinst her glass ; 
And to my sad soul, alas! 
One salute 
Cold as when death’s foot shall pass. 


In the poetry of Christina G. Rossetti may be clearly traced 
the austere beauty of a chaste and nun-like spirit. The poems 
of the brother and of the sister have very little in common 


except an underlying seriousness of purpose and an almost 
fastidious sense of melody. Christina’s verse may be said to 
uniformly express the conflicts, the longings, and the aspirations 
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of a deeply religious mind. Her treatment of pietistic themes 
is all her own, and it is astonishing what a varied music she is 
able to produce upon a single string. It cannot be doubted 
that, upon the whole, the sister’s outlook upon life was saner 
than. that of the brother, whose latter years were so sadly 
clouded by mental infirmity. 

When, not long ago, the voice of Christina Rossetti sank into 
the hush of death, England lost her sweetest songstress since 
Mrs. Browning sent up her swan-notes beneath Italian skies. 
Undoubtedly the contact into which Christina was brought 
with the clever young men who were the associates of her 
brothers, as recorded in the two recent volumes containing the 
memoir and family letters of Dante Rossetti, aided her not a 
little in the development of her intellectual life. She seemed 
easily to command all the melodious resources of which our 
language is capable. “Goblin Market” is a bizarre fantasy 
wrought out with utmost adroitness, the lesson of which seems 
to be contained in the closing lines: 

For there is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stormy weather, 

To cheer one on the tedious way, 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 

To lift one if one totters down, 

To strengthen whilst one stands. 


But it is in her lyrics that she is preeminent. The dewy 
freshness and simplicity of such a song as that beginning, 


My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot, 


well illustrate the lark-like quality of Miss Rossetti’s notes. 
“ Another Spring,” and the song “ When I Am Dead, My 
Dearest,” are all but flawless in their way. How sweet and 
graceful are her strains the last mentioned lyric well attests : 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree : 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 
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I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain: 
And, dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


Miss Rossetti’s devotional pieces are shot through and 
through with the lovely fancies and exalted symbolisms of the 
genuine poet. Unlike most religious verse, hers is lifted far 
above the dreariness and commonplaces of mediocrity. Her 
own intense individuality informs every stanza, almost every 
line. Here is a brief poem entitled “ Weary in Well-doing:” 


I would have gone; God bade me stay : 
I would have worked; God bade me rest, 
He broke my will from day to day, 
He read my yearnings unexpressed, 
And said them nay. 


Now I would stay; God bids me go: 
Now I would rest; God bids me work. 

He breaks my heart tossed to and fro, 
My soul is wrung with doubts that lurk 


And vex it so. 


I go, Lord, where thou sendest me ; 
Day after day I plod and moil: 
But, Christ my God, when will it be 
That I may let alone my toil, 
And rest with thee ? 


In the Preface to the recent volume, Vew Poems by Chris- 
tina Lossetti, her brother, William Michael Rossetti, has 
recorded the curious fact that, notwithstanding the intimacy of 
their home life and the large amount of verse which Christina 
has left to the world, he never saw his sister in the act of com- 
position. 

This article concerning this songful twain may not be further 
prolonged. They lived and sang through their allotted years, 
and their songs are yet with us. Let us be grateful for them. 
Now that the singers are beyond the reach of human blame or 
blessing, hands are not lacking to weave chaplets of praise 
wherewith to adorn their tombs. Slow, too slow, is this old 
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world to learn the oft-repeated lesson that the words of pane- 
gyric uttered above unconscious dust are as idle and ineffectual 
as the wind that bears them away. Ifthe dead could be reached 
by the joys or sorrows of the living, many a heart misjudged 
and broken, which, despairing, has ceased to beat, would, 
amid its solemn shadows, be filled with gladness and perpetual 
peace. Let us hope that the following sonnet, one of Miss 
Rossetti’s best, may not be altogether wide of a precious possi 
bility: 
The curtains were half drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes, rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which I lay, 
Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 
He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him ; but I heard him say, 
“Poor child, poor child !” and as he turned away 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 
He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head: 
He did not love me living; but once dead 
He pitied me; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm, though I am cold. 
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Arr. VIL—THE MORMON PROBLEM IN THE WEST. 


Mormonism is one of the religious problems which have oe- 
cupied the thoughts of the evangelical Churches of the United 
States for the past forty years. That the problem is not gen- 
erally understood is apparent to those best acquainted with it. 
We do not here discuss its origin and history, but simply 
speak of it as it now appears. Mormonism is the dominant 
religious, social, mercantile, and political force in Utah, which 
has lately become one of the States of the Union. Beyond 
this, it is getting large control among the people of three other 
States, Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming, and is extending into 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

It is in the West to stay. Its people are settled in a perma- 
nent abode. In the beginning they braved the dangers of a 
long and perilous journey across a trackless desert occupied by 
Indians hostile to the settlement of the country by the whites, 
and at a time when few dreamed of railroads and telegraphs. 
Many of their women walked and pushed handecarts all the 
way from Omaha to Salt Lake. On the journey they buried 
some of their children far from human habitation, where the 
coyotes and wolves often feasted on their remains, the people 
themselves sometimes eating roots and herbs to keep from 
starving. In the space of forty years they have turned a wild 
and dreary desert into smiling fields, meadows, and orchards, 
so that the Scriptures are literally fulfilled, “The desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” Every traveler through the 
valleys of Utah must admit the industry and frugality of the 
people. Their perseverance in reclaiming a vast desolate region, 
the home of wild beasts, and in making it a land of plenty has 
but few parallels in history. They have built one large city, 
Salt Lake, and hundreds of smaller towns and villages.‘ Salt 
Lake, with its magnificent temple, tabernacle, and assembly 
house, is one of the wonders of this age. With its broad, shady 
avenues, gardens full of flowers and shrubbery, and beautiful 
lawns, it delights every beholder. It is to the Mormon people 
what Jerusalem and Mecca have been for ages to Jews and 
Mohammedans. Nothing short of an earthquake or some 
more terrible visitation of Providence, utterly blotting them 
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out, will ever remove these people from their chosen place of 
abode. 

The Mormons are increasing. Many people in the East 
think that Mormonism is waning. This is a mistake. These 
people, are multiplying rapidly. Every year large accessions 
are made to their numbers by the labors of missionaries sent to 
the Southern States and to several countries of Europe. They 
have churches and schools in large numbers. In hundreds of 
villages in all this West their meeting houses are the only ones 
to be seen and their bishops and preachers are the only ones 
the people hear. In a summer “outing” the writer passed 
through five villages in which are no religious services except 
the Mormon. In this county—Uinta, Wyoming, sixty miles 
wide and three hundred long, and having a population of over 
eight thousand—not a church of any sort except Mormon can 
be found outside of Evanston, the county seat. This is also 
true of many of the counties in Utah. Mormon votes elect 
the officers in all departments of the State government, and the 
Mormon Church controls the State university. Should a Gen- 
tile be elected to office he will do as those already in office do— 
court the dominant power for bread and butter. An illustra- 
tion of this is found in the case of a prosecuting attorney of 
Uinta County, Wyoming. While not himself a Mormon, he 
has winked at polygamy, althongh knowing right well the men 
who have plural wives. As far as enforcing the law against 
polygamy is concerned, he might as well be an official in the 
Mormon Chureh. But some one will ask why the Christian 
people and business men who are not Mormons do not see that 
the officers do their duty. The fact is that most business men, 
whether Christian or not, do not care how many wives a man 
has if they can secure his trade; and those who do care are 
pe »werless. 

The Churches are not reaching the Mormons. During tlie 
last twenty-five years over two millions of dollars have been 
put into Utah by the Christian Churches of the East for the 
purpose of converting the Mormons. While the Churches 
have been giving their money liberally to build up the Chris- 
tian faith in all this West, more has been spent in Utah than in 
any other Western State or Territory. But, so far as convert- 
ing the Mormons is concerned, this has been largely wasted. 
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If two hundred real Mormons have been changed and made 
into earnest evangelical Christians during that time we have 
not been able to discover them. A Presbyterian pastor who 
has labored for the past five years in Utah is of opinion that 
not one hundred Mormons have been converted into actual 
Christians. For this there are doubtless several distinct reasons : 

1. The Mormons are largely a rural people. They oceupy 
all the agricultural valleys and fruit-growing regions in Utah. 
The work of the evangelical Churches is chiefly given to the 
cities and railroad towns. There is an aversion on the part of 
most of the present-day preachers to the old-fashioned Metho- 
dist circuits. Hence little is done in the country, and the many 
thousands of people residing there, especially the young, never 
hear religious teaching from any other than Mormon tongues. 

2. There is little intercourse outside of business between 
the Mormons and Gentiles. The former are a distinct people, 
keeping to themselves. There is scarcely more intercourse be- 
tween the two classes than between whites and negroes in the 
South. 

3. The Mormons resent and resist any effort made to change 
their religious faith, claiming, as they do, that they are the 
people of God. For this they present some plausible grounds. 
They are more evangelical than the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists of New England. They believe in the New Testament 
Scriptures, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the atonement for 
sin secured by his death. Their ritual consecrating the bread 
and water for the sacrament shows this, as do also the sermons 
of their preachers. Unitarians would be indignant at any evan- 
gelical Church sending missionaries among them to convert 
them to the Christian faith, as if they were heathen. The Mor- 
mons have more authority from the Bible for their faith and 
practice, polygamy included, than have the Unitarians for 
theirs. When the commissioner from India in a recent Pres- 
byterian General Assembly pleaded that the members of his 
Chureh in that country who have plural wives should not be 
expelled, but educated out of their polygamy, he quoted Bible 
examples for his plea. The argument against polygamy, like 
that against slavery, rests chiefly on other grounds than explicit 
biblical prohibition. Why waste time, money, and labor in 
carrying on what many regard as a religious crusade against a 
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quiet, sober, religious, and industrious people? Let the laity 
and clergy of the other Churches show by superior living and 
acting that they have a more spiritual religion, and in time the 
Mormon Church will discard many of her vagaries and learn a 
better way. 

The time has come for the authorities of all evangelical 
Churches to change their plans of missionary operation in Utah. 
Mormonism cannot be overcome by the methods now in use, 
and the missionary money now wasted tliere ought to be applied 
to more fruitful fields. If the evangelical Churches will turn 
their attention more to the higher education of the young men 
and women they will in time accomplish more satisfactory re- 
sults. One great mistake made by the Churches in the past has 
been in failing to provide opportunities for higher education. 
The Congregationalists are now recognizing this, and have 
founded the Salt Lake College, which in the not distant future 
will give them a commanding position. Had the missionary 
money spent during the past twenty-five years in supporting 
missionaries in uncongenial, unfruitful, and barren fields, where 
very few Gentiles live, been put by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into a commanding college much greater results would 


now appear. 
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Art. VIIL—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


An eminent architect has described Westminster Abbey as 
“the most lovely and lovable thing in Christendom.” Its archi- 
tectural beauties have recently been more clearly revealed by 
the demolition of two rows of houses on the south side of the 
Poets’ Corner. No more valuable street improvement has been 
effected in Westminster during the last fifty years. An unin- 
terrupted view is now obtained of the south side of the Abbey, 
of the “incomparable chapter house,” and of Henry VII’s ex- 
quisite Gothic chapel. But it is not merely its architectural 
beauty that has gained for Westminster Abbey an abiding place 
in the affections of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is the “ head, 
crown, and diadem of the kingdom,” where for centuries the 
kings and queens of England have been crowned, and then, a 
little later, laid to rest after their day of power and greatness. 
Edmund Waller, whose mother was sister to the famous John 
Hampden, thus speaks of its long line of coronations and 
funerals : 

That antique pile behold, 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold ; 
It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep ; 
There, made like gods, like mortals there they sleep ; 
Making the circle of their reign complete, 
Those suns of empire, where they rise they set. 


Westminster Abbey has another and a stronger claim on the 
affections of our race. It is not merely a royal sanctuary and 
mausoleum. It has become a temple of fame, where the noblest 
of England’s sons, her courtiers and statesmen, her soldiers 
and sailors, her poets and musicians, her literary men, her dis- 
coverers, her scientists, and her great leaders in religion and 
philanthropy still live in the heart and memory of their country. 
A writer in the days of the Commonwealth says that the Abbey 
“hath always been held the greatest sanctuary and rendezvous 
of devotion of the whole island, whereunto the situation of the 
very place seems to contribute much and to strike a holy kind 
of reverence and sweetness of melting piety in the hearts 
of the beholders.” If Howell were with us to-day he would 
enlarge his saying. Westminster is now, not merely the temple 
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of an island, but of a race; for, wherever the Anglo-Saxon has 
found a home on both sides of the Atlantic and in all corners of 
the world, this is for him the most sacred and the dearest spot 
of the mother country. 

It is generally held that the first monastery was built on 
Thorney, in order that its inmates might enjoy the solitude o1 
the Thames marshes. But Mr. Walter Besant, in his recent 
book on Westminster, maintains that the Isle of Thorns was 
close to the great highway which led from the north to the 
Continent. The Saxon Watling Street ended abruptly where 
Buckingham Palace now stands. From that point to the spot 
where the Dover Road began, on the southern bank of the 
Thames, the merchants and wayfarers of the day had to wade 
across the marshes guided by stakes. They rested a while on 
Thorney, then pushed across to the Dover Road. The stream 
of travelers scarcely ceased the whole year round. Merchants 
with pack horses, strings of slaves for the Continental market, 
jugglers and minstrels followed each other in quick succession. 

The beginnings of the foundation are wrapped in mystery. 
The eastern cathedral of St. Paul’s was reputed to stand where 
there had once been a temple of Diana; the Western Minister, 
if we may believe the traditions handed down by the monks, 
was the successor of a temple to Apollo shaken down by an 
earthquake in A. D. 154. Lucius, the first British king, was its 
builder. Sebert, the Anglo-Saxon prince, restored this ruined 
church in 616. It was to be consecrated by the Bishop of Lon- 
don on the morrow, when the noted “ miracle of the hallowing” 
anticipated the episcopal function. At midnight a venerable 
stranger roused Edric the fisherman and was by him ferried 
across the river to Thorney. As he entered Sebert’s church a 
thousand wax tapers shone out and sweet voices chanted music 
such as mortal ears had never heard before. At last the lights 
died away and the stranger reappeared. “ Know, O Edric,” 
he said, “that I am Peter.” He instructed this ferryman to 
meet the bishop next morning at the door of the church and 
tell him that the building had already been consecrated by the 
prince of the apostles. His reward was a miraculous draught 
of fishes. When daylight came he made his way with a lordly 
salmon to the church. His tale was heard with amazement, 
but the drippings of heavenly tapers on the high altars and the 
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smell of fragrant incense sufficiently attested the story! A 
great thanksgiving service was held, then priests and monks 
returned to London for a stately banquet at which Edric’s fish 
held the place of honor. 

This myth must be read in the light of the long struggle 
which the abbots of Westminster waged against the jurisdiction 
of the bishops of London. Ina credulous age such a tale was 
worth a thousand arguments. But if these stories served their 
purpose they have effectually disguised the real facts as to the 
foundation of the Abbey. Mr. Besant thinks that there was a 
rude wooden church on Thorney which was restored early in 
the seventh century. When Edward the Confessor built his 
new church a venerable set of relics was transferred to it, which 
shows that the foundation had already gained some celebrity. 

The Confessor, however, is the first historic figure of West- 
minster Abbey. He forms a notable frontispiece for our 
record. His full, flushed, rose-red cheeks contrasted strangely 
with the milky whiteness of his waving hair and beard. His 
eyes were always fixed on the ground. His manners were : 
singular mixture of gravity and of bursts of laughter. He 
was as a rule gentle and affable, but at times had bursts of 
Berserker rage. He would spend hours in the church absorbed 
in devotion, and would then rush to the woods hawking and 
cheering on his hounds. When he was hiding from the Danes 
in Normandy Edward had vowed that if he were restored to 
England he would make a pilgrimage to Rome. His people, 
however, would not hear of such a journey. The pope, there- 
fore, absolved him from his vow on condition that he should 
build or restore some religious house dedicated to St. Peter. 

It is said that he became greatly attached to the old Abbey at 
Westminster because a crippled Irishman, who had made six 
pilgrimages to Rome, was there restored to strength. He told 
the royal chamberlain that St. Peter had promised to cure him 
if the king would carry him on his back to the church. Ed- 
ward, amid the scoffs of his court, bore the beggar on his shoul- 
ders to the high altar, where he was immediately cured. So 
ran the legend. The old Abbey was in some sense an appanage 
to the Palace of Westminster, so that the king must have felt 

a personal responsibility for its proper maintenance. The new 
Abbey absorbed one tenth of the property of his kingdom and 
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occupied fifteen years in building. It was in the Norman style, 
resting on great arches, with a stone vault and very narrow 
windows. It was the first cruciform church in the country. 
The Confessor attended the Christmas services of 1065, wear- 
ing his crown and royal robes ; but three days later, when the 
feast of consecration was kept, he was unable to leave his bed. 
His queen represented him, and returned from the service to 
nurse him. He died on January 5, 1066. The monkish legends 
report many warnings which Edward had received of his ap- 
proaching end. The child Christ appeared to him as he knelt 
before the high altar and bade him make ready for his last 
journey. One day when the Abbot of Westminster was with 
him in the palace he was startled by the king’s bursting into 
laughter. Edward had seen the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
turn over on their side, a sure portent of coming sorrow! Yet 
another sign was vouchsafed. A beggar asked for alms, The 
king had no money, but he plucked from his finger a precious 
ring, which he gave to the suppliant. Some time afterward 
two pilgrims brought back this ring from Palestine. A vener- 
able man, surrounded by a bright light, had appeared to them 
and told them that he was St. John. They were to take back 
the ring and tell the king that before six months were passed 
he would weleome him to Paradise. 

After Edward’s death the ring of St. John was put on his 
finger and a crucifix of gold hung around his neck. Then six 
of his liegemen bore him on their shoulders from the palace to 
the Abbey, where his loving people thronged the dark Norman 
choir, thinking bitterly of the evil times in store. Funeral 
masses were sung for three hundred days, and the poor flocked 
to the grave to receive the alms which Edward had left for his 
needy subjects. 

The funeral dirges were scarcely over before William the 
Conqueror, fresh from his victory at Hastings, came here to be 
erowned. That Christmas Day in 1066 witnessed a tumultu- 
ous scene. When the people in the Abbey shouted “ Yea, 
yea,” in response to the question whether they would accept 
William as their king, the guards outside, fearing for their 
master’s safety, flung lighted torches on the thatched dwellings 
that nestled around the Abbey. Then they began to plunder. 
The congregation rushed out, leaving William defenseless and 
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unarmed. The coronation service was hastily finished without 
the sacrament, William trembling all the while with fear and 
excitement. 

Such a service was no pleasant introduction to the Abbey; 
but the Conqueror proved himself a stanch friend to the 
foundation. Here his son Henry was on the same day both 
crowned and married to the English princess Matilda. She 
had been compelled in those stormy times to take refuge after 
the death of her father in a convent, of which her aunt was 
abbess. There she consented, under strong compulsion, to take 
the veil. A synod of ecclesiastics now absolved her from her 
vow. Archbishop Anselm ascended the pulpit at Westminster 
toannounce this decision and to ask the consent of the people 
tothe marriage. Maud’s blushes surpassed her crimson robe in 
color. The queen soon won the hearts of all her husband’s 
subjects. She secured the repeal of the odious curfew bell, 
built many bridges and roads, and every day in Lent walked 
barefoot and clothed in sackcloth from the palace, to wash and 
kiss the feet of beggars in the Abbey. 

It was in the reign of her grandson, Henry II, that West- 
minster gained the great object of its ambition. The Abbey 
had suffered much during the nineteen years that Gervaise de 
Blois had been at its head. He had squandered its resources 
on his vices, so that the coffers were now empty. Abbot 
Lawrence, who was elected in 1163, saw that there was no way 
to restore prosperity save to secure the canonization of the 
Confessor. He preached a sermon before the king and court, 
dwelling on his virtues. With one voice Henry and his nobles 
besought the abbot no longer to hide ‘so glorious a light from 
the world.” On October 13, 1163, a bull of canonization was 
secured. A Norman-French life of the Confessor is preserved 
at Cambridge, with an illumination representing two ecclesias- 
ties placing the body of Edward in its new shrine. The king 
and Archbishop Becket are helping the monks. Lawrence 
drew off St. John’s ring from the saint’s finger and placed it 
among the relics. Another illumination shows the shrine 
completed. Pilgrims are creeping into a niche beneath it to be 
healed by contact with the coffin. A monk stands at the side 
reading the king’s biography. Becket gave one of the statues 
of ivory and gold that stands on theshrine. Did he dream, we 
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wonder, of his own death and consecration ten years later, or 
of the countless train of Canterbury pilgrims that should hasten 
to his shrine ? 

A hundred years later Henry III became the second 
founder of Westminster. Gothic architecture had now com- 
pletely eclipsed the heavy Norman style. The king wished to 
have a nobler building as his national cathedral, and resolved 
to honor God and the two saints, St. Peter and St. Edward, by 
erecting it without delay. The workmen found it no easy 
task to pull down the Confessor’s massive arches. They began 
their task in 1245. The country had grown richer, but the 
erection of the Abbey taxed its resources heavily. Indulgences 
were granted to those whu would give money. The widow of 
an Oxford Jew was compelled to find £2,591. A fifteen days’ 
fair was held. The fairs at Ely and other places had to be 
given up in its favor, and while it lasted no shops or booths 
could be opened in London. People were thus brought to 
Westminster who would naturally visit the shrine and swell the 
revenues. By 1260 the expenses of the building had reached 
£29,345, a sum equal to £200,000 in the present day. Nine 
years later the Confessor’s body was placed in its final resting 
place. A mound of earth brought from Palestine was placed 
behind the high altar. On this stood the shrine, “high on a 
candlestick to enlighten the church.” It was constructed by 
Italian workmen, and was made of Purbeck marble, porphyry, 
and glass mosaic, decked with pure gold and jewels. Henry 
III gave an ensign of red samite, embroidered with gold. It 
represented a dragon with its tongue continually moving. Its 
eyes were of sapphires. Successive princes added to the 
treasures of the shrine. There was a golden statue of St. Peter, 
adorned with precious stones. In one hand the apostle held a 
church, in the other he had the keys. Nero lay beneath his 
feet. Henry’s queen gave a silver image of the Virgin and 
Child, set with rubies, emeralds, and garnets. A special monk 
was appointed guardian of the shrine, and in times of national 
crisis the king was able to pawn the treasures in order to raise 
money for his wars. Edward II gave two new figures of pure 
gold at his coronation. 

A tender human touch is given to the history by the death 
of Henry ITT’s five-year-old danghter Catherine. She was 
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the first royal person buried in the new Abbey. The child 
was “dumb and fit for nothing, but possessing great beauty.” 
A costly tomb of marble and rich glass mosaic, elaborately 
colored and gilt, was erected for her in the south ambulatory, 
just within the gates. Her death caused much heartache in 
the palace. The tomb is still standing, but its colors are faded, 
and the two images that stood on it have long since disappeared. 
William of Gloucester received seventy marks for making one 
image of silver. Simon of Wells set it in its place on the 
tomb. 

Three years after the Confessor’s shrine had been conse- 
crated the king was laid to rest in his new minster. Tis son 
Edward I may almost be ealled the child of the Abbey, for he 
was the first of our English princes named after the Confessor. 
At his coronation five hundred horses, on which the nobles 
rode to the service, were let loose for the crowd to eateh. The 
queen consort, one of the great royal ladies of England, was 
buried here in 1290. Charing Cross, where the funeral pro- 
cession made its last halt, still enshrines the memory of la chére 
reine. A hundred wax tapers were set on her tomb. When 
any royal visitor came thirty of these were lighted, while on 
the anniversaries of her death all blazed out in memory of 
Eleanor of Castile. Edward gave the Abbey an abiding 
memorial of his favor when, in 1297, he offered at the shrine 
the crown and scepter of the Scottish kings and the famous 
corenation stone from Scone, which already had a history of 
four hundred and fifty years. By his own orders a coronation 


«hair was made, with two leopards carved at the sides. This 


was finished in 1301. It is now merely the wreck of its former 
self, but it is covered with rich cloths on coronation days to hide 
the ravages of time. Just before Edward set out on his last 
expedition to Scotland he held a great feast in the Abbey, when 
the first Prince of Wales, Edward II, knighted three hundred 
youths of noble family. They received purple cloth, silk, fine 
linen, and tunics wrought with gold from the royal stores. 
Then they kept vigil in the Temple Church, which was sur- 
rounded with tents where they robed for the ceremony. The 
prince, with his father and his companions of highest rank, kept 
their vigil in the Abbey. The noise made by trumpets, fifes, 
and voices completely drowned the singing of the monks, which 
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could not be heard from one side of the choir to the other. 
Edward knighted his son in the palace, then the prince knighted 
his friends in the Abbey. The pressure before the high altar 
was so great that two of the knights were stifled and several 
others fainted, even though each candidate had three supporters 
to protect him. Such was the crowd that the prince actually 
belted them on the high altar. Two swans, gorgeously capar- 
isoned and with gilt beaks, were brought before the king, on 
which he swore to punish the perjury of the Scots. Not long 
afterward Edward set out on his expedition, and died at Burgh- 
on-the-Sands. 

Again we pass over the larger part of a century to the days of 
Richard II. He owed much of his popularity to the fact that 
he was the son of England’s darling, the Black Prince. Life in 
his Palace of Westminster was marked by all the profuse mag- 
nificence of the days of chivalry. There were twenty thousand 
retainers, each of whom had bouche of court, that is, rations, 
pay, arms, and lodging at the king’s expense. The palace, 
which approached within twenty feet of where Henry 
VII’s Chapel now stands, was a crowded city, gay with 
pageants and tournaments, full of intrigue and revelry. On 
the day before his coronation the young king rode from the 
Tower, with his Knights of the Bath, now first created, to 
attend him. No knight in all the company could rival Richard 
in grace of person or manners. Ie had a long face, with large 
eyes and flowing light brown hair. He loved rich attire, and 
generally wore a green doublet or jerkin embroidered with 
flowers, crowns, and his own initials. He revived the old cus- 
tom of appearing in state at the Confessor’s feast, swore his 
most solemn oaths at his shrine, and before riding out to quelk 
Wat Tyler’s insurrection at Smithfield heard mass in the Abbey 
and consulted its hermit. When his consort, Anne of Bo- 
hemia, died of the plague at Shene in 1394 he cursed that 
palace and, it is said, ordered it to be razed to the ground. 
Hundreds of wax tapers brought from Flanders were burnt at 
her grave in Westminster. Froissart says the illumination was 
“so great that nothing like to it was ever before seen.” Rich- 
ard quenched the luster of his reign by his own mad favoritism 
and came to a bitter and untimely end. He lies at Langley, 
far away from the Abbey he loved. 
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Henry IV only held the throne which he had usurped for 
about twelve years. He came up to London in 1412 to pre- 
pare for the last Crusade, but was seized with a fit as he knelt 
before the Confessor’s shrine. He expected, according to an 
vld prophecy, to die in Jerusalem ; but it was in the Jerusalem 
Chamber that he breathed his last. Shakespeare makes him 
say: 

But bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


This chamber was the scene of that memorable “ conversion ” 
which, according to our great dramatist, changed the wild 


young prince into a noble man: 


The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too ; yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 


IIenry V was crowned inasnowstorm. Tis people rejoiced in 
his personal graces of mind and body, and went mad with exul- 
tation over his memorable victory at Agincourt. Then came 
the coronation of his French queen, Catharine. Two years 
later Ilenry died at Vincennes. [lis funeral car journeyed 
through France to the burial place of our kings. An effigy 
made of boiled leather lay face upward on the coffin. It was 
painted to resemble the: king, and was clothed in the royal 
robes, bearing the crown, scepter, and ball of gold adorned with 
precious stones. It rested on a coverlet of vermilion silk. A 
crowd of men in white marched round the funeral car, earry- 
ing nearly a thousand torches. When the procession, with its 
gorgeous banners and the royal coat of arms, passed up the nave 
at Westminster Henry’s three chargers, laded with his arms 
and aeccouterments, followed their master to his last resting 
place. He was laid in his own chapel, to the east of the Con- 
fessor’s shrine, which stands behind the present altar screen. 
A nation’s hopes seemed buried with him. The steps that lead 
to the chapel are still worn and hollowed by the knees of his 
loving subjects who came to hear masses sung for Henry’s soul. 
On either side of the altar are the old cupboards, with their 
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curious bolts, in which the relies were kept. Henry V was a 
devoted son of Westminster and a deadly enemy of all hereties. 
The wild oaths of his youth were replaced by two expressions, 
“It must be done,” and “ Impossible.” He had set his heart 
on destroying all the vines in France in order to root out 
drunkenness. 

sefore we close the medieval history of the Abbey let us 
visit the monastery. Its mitered abbot ranked next in dignity 
to his brother of St. Albans. On his election he always dropped 
his surname and added his birthplace to his Christian name. 
As he passed through the cloisters the monks rose to their feet 
as a mark of honor. He was entirely free from episcopal juris- 
diction. Abbot Crokesley, who gained this much-coveted ex- 
emption, died in 1258. His suecessors had, therefore, to jour- 
ney to Rome to secure the pope’s approval of their election. 

Sut Peter of Lewisham was too fat to move, and before the 
problem could be solved he died. The abbots of Westminster 
do not play any conspicuous part in history, though some of 
them were munificent builders and able administrators. The 
vast estates of the monastery, not only in Westminster, but 
scattered through ninety-seven towns and villages, seventeen 
hamlets, and two hundred and sixteen manors, evidently ab- 
sorbed too much of the abbot’s time and care to leave him free 
to carve his path to fame. One of his chief duties was to pre- 
pare the kings and queens for their coronation. He visited the 
palace two days before this event to warn the prince to cleanse 
his conscience before the anointing oil was poured upon him. 
The Dean of Westminster still keeps the Leber [egalis, or 
Coronation Service Book, which dates from the reign of Rich- 
ard II. 

The monks are more obscure than the abbots. Some gained 
great skill as painters. John of Canterbury, who flourished in 
the days- of Richard II, has gained a place in the annals 
of his house by those calves and thighs of his which were the 
wonder of all England. When the country was threatened by 
a French invasion John was provided with a suit of armor to 
go to the coast as Abbot Littlington’s bodyguard. After peace 
had returned the armor was offered for sale in London, but no 
one could be found big enough to fit it. The younger brethren 
shaved in the cloister, where soap and hot water were always at 
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hand. If any monk could not shave himself he was advised 
to resolve in his mind that saying of the philosopher, “ For 
learning what is needful no age seems to me too late.” The 
monks shaved once a fortnight in summer, and every three 
weeks in winter. In their great refectory many a distinguished 
guest was welcomed. The brethren met at least once a week to 
confess in the incomparable chapter house. Offenders were 
whipped at the central pillar. The chapter house became the 
cradle of Parliament. Six years after it was built, in 1256, the 
great council of the nation met here to grant a subsidy. 
In the time of Edward III it was lent for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The modern windows are a memorial to Dean Stanley. 
A curious corner of the monastery was the infirmary, where 
lived the monks who had reached the age of fifty and were ex- 
empt from the ordinary regulations of the house. They were 
never told anything unpleasant, and enjoyed full liberty to cen- 
sure and examine everybody in the establishment. 

The building of the Abbey church proved a long and heavy 
task. Henry III left the Norman nave standing and joined his 
own choir toit. About the middle of the fourteenth century the 
monks resolved to rebuild it. Henry V helped them nobly, but 
it was not till the daysof Henry VII that the west window was 
set up and the junction made with the choir. Henry VII has 
left his mark on the Abbey in that Gothic chapel which Leland 
ealled “orbis miraculum.” When he died at Richmond in 
1509 it was only completed as far as the vaulting. Nine days 
before he died he gave the abbot £5,000 to finish the chapel. 
Before time and the Puritans laid their hands upon it it was one 
of the sights of England. The upper windows were filled with 
painted glass, which has now nearly all vanished. The exterior 
was restored by Gayfere at the beginning of this century. No 
inch of the original surface work survives, but the mason was 
so devoted to Gothic architecture that he restored the place to 
something like its old beauty. Henry is buried in his chapel in 
a wonderful tomb. His son dissolved the monastery, whose 
revenues were equivalent to £70,000 a yearof ourmoney. The 
altar cloths, copes, and illuminated missals were carried off or 
destroyed, and the.plate and furniture vanished. 

Queen Mary held here a service of reconciliation between 
Rome and England, at which Philip of Spain was present. 
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Thank God that page in our history was soon turned. Her 
heart, on which she said the word “Calais” would be found 
written, lies in her vault, wrapped in red sarcenet and in a box 
covered with crimson silk and black velvet, garnished with gold 
lace. . This case cost twenty-five shillings and ninepence, as the 
chamberlain’s books still show. Queen Elizabeth was a great 
lover of the Abbey. It was said that Dean Goodman, who was 
her personal friend, could get whatever he liked for Westmin- 
ster. Her tomb here was erected under James I at a cost of 
£965. Long afterward Fuller speaks of “the lively draught 
of it, pictured in every London and in most country churches, 
every parish being proud of the shade of her tomb ; and no won 
der, where each loyal subject created a mournful monument for 
her in his own heart.” A copy of this “draught” is still pre- 
served at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, with the lines underneath : 

St. Peter’s Church at Westminster 

Her sacred body doth inter ; 

Her glorious soul with angels sings, 

Her deeds hath patterns been for kings, 

Her love in every heart hath room; 

This only shadows forth her tomb. 


One page of Westminster history must not be overlooked. 
The Abbey enjoyed rights of sanctuary which had been de- 
fined and regulated by Edward the Confessor. These covered 
not only the church, but extended to its gardens, cloisters, and 
all its precincts. On the northwest corner, near to the spot 
where the Westminster Guildhall is now built, stood a ponder- 
ous square keep seventy-five feet long and sixty feet high. Its 
heavy oaken door, covered with sheets of iron, gave access to a 
gloomy chapel, above which was another chapel where the 
refugees of highest rank might find greater security. Other 
suppliants formed a kind of settlement around this sanctuary. 
Elizabeth Woodville, the queen of Edward IV, twice sought 
shelter here. In 1378 the constable of the Tower pursued two 
fugitives into the Abbey with a band of armed men, and three 
persons were killed in the fray. The church was closed for 
four months, and the chief culprits had to pay a heavy fine. 
Sut, though the right of sanctuary was a boon to the Middle 
Ages, it gradually became a curse to the nation. Traitors, 
thieves, and murderers harbored here till the precincts of the 
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Thank God that page in our history was soon turned. Her 
heart, on which she said the word “Calais” would be found 
written, lies in her vault, wrapped in red sarcenet and in a box 
covered with crimson silk and black velvet, garnished with gold 
lace. . This case cost twenty-five shillings and ninepence, as the 
chamberlain’s books still show. Queen Elizabeth was a great 
lover of the Abbey. It was said that Dean Goodman, who was 
her personal friend, could get whatever he liked for Westmin- 
ster. Her tomb here was erected under James I at a cost of 
£965. Long afterward Fuller speaks of “the lively draught 
of it, pictured in every London and in most country churches, 
every parish being proud of the shade of her tomb ; and no won 
der, where each loyal subject created a mournful monument for 
her in his own heart.” A copy of this “ draught” is still pre- 
served at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, with the lines underneath : 

St. Peter’s Church at Westminster 

Her sacred body doth inter ; 

Her glorious soul with angels sings, 

Her deeds hath patterns been for kings, 

Her love in every heart hath room ; 

This only shadows forth her tomb. 


One page of Westminster history must not be overlooked. 
The Abbey enjoyed rights of sanctuary which had been de- 
fined and regulated by Edward the Confessor. These covered 
not only the church, but extended to its gardens, cloisters, and 
all its precincts. On the northwest corner, near to the spot 
where the Westminster Guildhall is now built, stood a ponder- 


ous square keep seventy-tive feet long and sixty feet high. Its 


heavy oaken door, covered with sheets of iron, gave access to a 
gloomy chapel, above which was another chapel where the 
refugees of highest rank might find greater security. Other 
suppliants formed a kind of settlement around this sanctuary. 
Elizabeth Woodville, the queen of Edward IV, twice sought 
shelter here. In 1378 the constable of the Tower pursued two 
fugitives into the Abbey with a band of armed men, and three 
persons were killed in the fray. The church was closed for 
four months, and the chief culprits had to pay a heavy fine. 
But, though the right of sanctuary was a boon to the Middle 
Ages, it gradually became a curse to the nation. Traitors, 
thieves, and murderers harbored here till the precincts of the 
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Abbey became a nest for criminals of the basest sort. The 
rights were, therefore, taken away in the days of James I, and 
in 1750 the venerable St. Peter’s sanctuary itself disappeared. 

Let us step behind the choir into its north aisle. This is the 
‘‘ Musicians’ Aisle.” One tablet arrests attention. ‘“ Here lies 
Henry Purcell, who left this life and is gone to that blessed 
place where only his harmony can be exceeded.” Purcell’s 
father and uncle were musicians of the Chapel Royal, and as a 
lad he became a chorister there. Dr. Blow, the organist of the 
Abbey, resigned his post in favor of his gifted pupil, who be- 
came organist in 1679 at the age of twenty-one. Purcell holds 
rank as one of the greatest English composers. After his ap- 
pointment to Westminster he wrote anthems and sacred music 
for the Abbey services and for State funerals. He died at the 
age of thirty-eight, when his old master resumed his post as 
organist. 

Westminster Abbey has many claims on remembrance, but 
none are so tender as those drawn from the fact that it is ‘the 
resting place of famous Englishmen from every rank and creed 
and every form of mind and genius.” It is interesting to trace 
the steps by which it became a national temple of fame. The 
cloisters contained the little monastic cemetery. A huge slab 
in the south cloister, called “ Gervase ” or “ Long Meg,” is the 
footprint left there by the black death of 1848, the most deadly 
plague that ever visited Europe. The abbot and twenty-six 
monks are said to be buried here. The immediate retainers of 
the court and their families naturally found their way to the 
saine resting place. Hugolin, the chamberlain of the Confessor, 
was buried near the treasury which he had guarded so well. 
It was under Richard II that the first impulse was given to the 
burial of famous subjects in the Abbey, not, however, with- 
out protest. When John of Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, 
treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, master of the rolls, was 
buried in the Confessor’s chapel there was a general murmur. 
Another prelate, Richard Courtney,.of Norwich, whom Henry 
V nursed during his illness at Harfleur, was laid to rest here 
just before the battle of Agincourt. In the reign of Elizabeth 
tle Abbey was first distinctly recognized as a temple of fame. 
We naturally turn to the chronicles of Judah, where we read of 
Jehoiada that “they buried him in the city of David among 
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the kings, because he had done good in Israel, both toward God, 
and toward his house.” “It has been the peculiar privilege of 
the kings of England that neither in life nor in death have 
they been parted from their people.” Such a fellowship of 
princes and subjects adds unspeakably to the interest of the 
Abbey as an epitome of England. When Nelson had taken 
the Spanish San Nicholas at St. Vincent, in 1797, another 
three-decker, the San Josef, attacked him. This compelled 
him either to quit his prize or engage his new assailant. He 
attacked at once, crying, “ Westminster Abbey or glorious vic- 
iory !” 

One page in the history of the Abbey must not be overlooked. 
In the Middle Ages, when the rival monasteries vied with each 
other as to which should attract the greatest crowd of devotees 
by its relies, Westminster was able to boast some rare treas- 
ures. The Knights Templars sent Henry III a vial of blood 
which, according to the Patriarch of Jerusalem and other dig- 
nitaries, had been taken from the wounds of our Lord upon the 
cross. The king himself bore it aloft from St. Paul’s to the 
Abbey on the Confessor’s feast. Two years later he added a 
marble stone said to bear the print of the Saviour’s foot. In 
more modern times the custodians of the Abbey reaped their 
harvest from the wax effigies which were on view. The hearse, 
or platform decorated with black hangings, usually remained 
fora month beside the grave, or in the case of a sovereign fora 
much longer time. Till Henry VIII’s day the body itself was 
laid on this hearse. Afterward a wax figure of the deceased took 
its place. Laudatory verses were pasted or pinned to it, such 
as Ben Jonson’s epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke: 
Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


After the rush of visitors had ceased the wax figures were gen- 
erally removed into wainseot presses above the Islip Cliapel. 
Between the sermon and evening prayers the vergers showed 
these tombs and effigies for a fee of two pence. A Devonshire 
clown called it “the play of the dead folk.” In his Citizen of 
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the World, Goldsmith gives an amusing description of a visit 
to these wonders: 

Our conductor led us through several dark walks and winding ways, 
uttering lies, talking to himself, and flourishing a wand which he held 
in his hand. He reminded me of the black magicians of Kobi. After 
we had been almost fatigued with a variety of objects he at last desired 
me to consider attentively a certain suit of armor, which seemed to show 
nothing remarkable. ‘‘This armor,” said he, ‘‘belonged to General 
Monk.” ‘‘ Very surprising that a general should wear armor!” ‘+ And 
pray,” added he, ‘‘ observe this cap; this is General Monk’s cap.” ‘ Very 
strange, indeed, very strange, that a general should have a cap also! 
Pray, friend, what might this cap have cost originally?” “ That, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘I don’t know; but this cap is all the wages I have for my 
trouble.” 


The “ Ingoldsby Legends ” touch the same topic in these lines: 
I thought on Naseby, Marston Moor, and Worcester’s crowning fight, 
When on my ear a sound there fell, it filled me with affright; 
As thus, in low, unearthly tones, I heard a voice begin, 
“This here’s the cap of General Monk! Sir, please put summut in.” 

After Nelson’s burial in St. Paul’s the crowd of sightseers 
deserted the Abbey to gaze on his funeral car. The officials at 
Westminster were, however, equal to the emergency. They 
procured a wax figure of the naval hero, dressed it in some of 
the clothes he had actually worn, and were rewarded for their 
enterprise by the return of the sightseers. This wax effigy of 
Nelson is one of the eleven figures which still survive. Queen 
Bess, Charles II and the Duke of Buckingham, Queen Anne 
and her little son, William and Mary set together in a glass 
ease, and the Earl of Chatham—these are the chief remnants of 
the famous waxwork show at Westminster. 

In the north transept rest the statesmen. As we stand there 
we realize what Macaulay meant when he spoke of that “ tem- 
ple of silence and reconciliation where the enmities of twenty 
generations lie buried.” Chatham is there, and the sumptuous 
national monument bears witness to his country’s sense of his 
greatness. Ilis brilliant son, William Pitt, sleeps in the same 
vault, while close by rests his great rival, Fox. Sir Robert 
Peel, Palmerston, Beaconstield, and a band of England’s noblest 
and greatest sons are here. 

One spot in the Abbey is dearer than all others to our race. 
It is that Poets’ Corner in the south transept where the sweet- 
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est singing birds of England are held in abiding honor. 
Chaucer, who died in 1400, probably owed his place, not to 
the fact that he was a “well of English undefiled,” but some- 
time clerk of the royal works in the palaces at Westminster 
and Windsor. No memorial save a leaden plate hanging to a 
pillar marked his grave till 1555, when Nicholas Brigham, him- 
self a poet, erected the present tomb. Edmund Spenser was 
laid near Chaucer, and Cowley rests beside the poet whose 
“Faerie Queene,” before he was twelve years old, “ filled his 
head with such chime of verses as never since left ringing there.” 
Glorious John Dryden is here; and, though Shakespeare rests 
at Stratford, his monument, erected by publie subscription in 
1740, sets the great master in his royal seat among his brother 
poets. Ben Jonson was buried upright in what would have 
been a nameless grave had not Jack Young, who passed by at 
the moment, given eighteen pence for the inscription, ‘‘ O rare 
Ben Jonson.” Dr. Johnson tells us how he once stood with 
Goldsmith in the Poets’ Corner. He Lurst out with the saying, 
“ Korsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.” As they re- 
turned by Temple Bar Goldsmith pointed slyly to the heads 
of the Jacobites: “ FKorsitan et vestrum nomen miscebitur 
istis.” One April night in 1759 Handel was buried here at eight 
o'clock. A vast concourse of people of all ranks, numbering 
not fewer than three thousand, met to honor the great master 
of harmony. Three years later Roubiliac’s statue, taken from 
a cast after death, was unveiled. Handel left £600 for this 
monument, and the portrait is said to be the best of him in 
existence. The centenary of Handel’s birth was kept in the 
Abbey in May, 1774; more than ten thousand persons were 
present during the four days’ festival. The doors were be- 
sieged from early dawn till ten o’clock. Disheveled hair and 
torn garments bore witness to the eagerness of the crowd. 
The orchestra and choir numbered six hundred voices. Thrones 
were placed for the king and queen before the choir screen. 
When the “ Hallelujah Chorus” burst forth George III rose to 
his feet with tears streaming down his face. The audience 
followed his example, and that custom has obtained ever since 
that first Handel festival. When the composer wrote the 
chorus he said, “I thought I did see all heaven opened and 
the great God himself.” 
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During the last quarter of a century the Abbey has gained 
an ever-deepening hold on the affection of the English-speaking 
world. Charles Dickens was laid here in 1870. The crea- 
tions of his genius seem to start up around us as we stand by 
the master’s grave. David Livingstone’s slab in the nave 
will never cease to attract the lover of heroic living. A 
Christlike spirit still speaks to us in those memorable words 
on the slab in the nave of the minster: “ All I can add in my 
loneliness is, May heaven’s rich blessing come down on every 
one, American, Englishman, or Turk, who will help to heal 
the open sore of the world!” What Methodist heart does not 
thrill as it approaches the tablet to John and Charles Wesley, 
erected in 1876% Have any men in this great national house 
of fame laid the world under such a debt as those Epworth 
brothers? Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta rest in [Henry 
VII’s Chapel. In all the bright succession of custodians 
of this temple of fame, including Lancelot Andrewes, the 
easuist, scholar, and saintly man of James I’s court, and 
Francis Atterbury, the exiled Jacobite, there is no name more 
beloved than that of the catholic-hearted Stanley. He was 
laid to sleep in the Abbey in 1881. A few years later our two 
great princes of song, Robert Browning and Alfred Tenny- 
son, were gathered to this illustrious fellowship. Browning is 
the poet-thinker and the master of lyric poetry, whose short 
poems are as wonderful in beauty, charm, variety, and vigor as 
they are in number. Tennyson was the restorer of Arthur’s 
court, who opened a new wonderland to our generation and 
taught the loveliness of purity and unselfishness. His funeral 
in the Abbey was a national demonstration. Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Rosebery, Dr. Jowett, Mr. Lecky, and the presidents of 
the Royal Academy and Royal Society were among the pall- 
bearers. The Abbey was packed from end to end by the mul- 
titude that had come to pay their last tribute to the laureate, 
and for several days there was a never-ceasing stream of visitors 
to his grave. 

Westminster Abbey belongs to the whole Anglo-Saxon race ; 
but America has her special share in this temple of fame. 
George Peabody’s body lay in the nave for a few months 
before it was carried across the Atlantic to Salem. Longfellow 
seems almost as much our own in England as Tennyson him- 
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self, and his bust holds its place of honor in the Poets’ Corner. 
A small window in the vestibule of the chapter house has been 
filled with glass in memory of J. R. Lowell. Lowell himself 
was one of the original promoters of the Dean Stanley memo- 
rial, which took the form of stained glass windows for the 
chapter house. One of these windows was presented by thic 
queen, another by friends in America. The Abbey has thn: 
knit more closely the bonds of brotherhood between the two 
great English-speaking peoples on either side of the Atlantic, 
As Dean Stanley said, “It is the peculiar home of the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race, on the other side of the Atlantic no less than 
on this.” Stanley’s book still holds its place as the most fasci- 
nating history of the Abbey ; but Mrs. Murray Smith, the daugh- 
ter of the present dean, has just written a volume which the 
Messrs. Cassell have brought out in a sumptuous edition, and 
Mr. Walter Besant has given us a monograph on Westminster 
which is quite as picturesque as his novels. 

The history of the mother country for eight hundred years 
unfolds before us as we stand in Westminster Abbey. All the 
currents of English life have left their mark here. The moral- 
ist and the student of character will always discover fresh 
themes here. But the chief lesson that we learn is the old 
lesson of mortality. Brilliant pageants sueceed each other in 
rapid succession, but they are interspersed with solemn funer- 
als; for, as Jeremy Taylor said in his sermon on death, 
“ Where our kings are crowned their ancestors lie interred, 
and they must walk over their grandsire’s head to take his 
crown.” St. Peter’s words are never more significant than when 
we stand here in the presence of death’s victories over the 
great and honored, over princes, courtiers, statesmen, men of 
genius: “ For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away: but the word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever. And this is the word which by the gospel is preached 


unto you.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue ethical culturists would do well to meditate upon the 
following sentence from a book which some have attributed to 
Herbert Spencer: “ We should not ery out for new ethical stands 
ards, for new and impossible moral authorities, while we ruth- 
lessly destroy a standard and an authority—religion—the practi- 
cal usefulness of which could not be replaced for centuries by 
any new standard or authority, even if invented now.” 


Tne progress of civil service reform in the national govern- 
ment has been slower than its enthusiastic advocates could have 
wished; but its gradualness has tended to make that progress 
secure, Step by step it has gone on through nearly twenty years, 


various groups of clerks in the civil service passing successively 
under the rule of entrance by examinations and tenure during 
fitness, until the number of appointive officers dependent on presi- 
dential elections is only a fraction of the whole, or will be so 


when the present presidential term closes. The progressive sys- 
tem of change has disarmed hostility, and each new advance has 
had the support of success in previous advance. Spoilsmen have 
discovered that the reform is practicably completed, and that 
rewards for political service must hereafter be sought in such 
satisfaction as the triumph of principles or patriotic pride may 
afford. ‘The matter proves once more that the American people 
have a sound heart and a clear purpose toward their public serv- 
ice ; and it proves also that discretion is as useful as courage in 
sound reform movements. If we had waited until the civil serv- 
ice could be reformed at a stroke we should still be waiting. 
Discreet men found means to advance by stages, and they are 
now entitled to general applause. 

There are few more cheerful chapters in our political history 
than those which record the story of the gradual passing of the 
spoils of office. Those bright chapters may well make us hopeful 
in our struggle to reform the government of cities. Difficult, 
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stupendous, hopeless as this enterprise looks to be in these first 
years of the conflict, it does not wear so hopeless an aspect as did 
civil service reform at Washington in its early years. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the method of the civil service reformers may 
teach lessons to the champions of municipal reform. It is often 
good generalship to conquer an enemy in detail rather than to 
fight him in mass, Each one of a hundred skirmishes may be lost 
without losing the campaign, while one pitched battle may im- 
peril by defeat not only a campaign but a whole war. Is it 
wicked to suggest that possibly we are making more progress 
than some think by the skirmish lines and the step-by-step ad- 
vance of temperance reform? This at least is certain, that we are 
not called upon to despair of any good cause when such an ex- 
ample as civil service reform shines upon our path to better 


things. 


LETTER AND SPIRIT. 

Is Christianity a system of great principles adapted to grown 
men, or is it a collection of petty precepts prescribed for chil- 
dren? If one were to judge from the way it has generally been 
regarded and administered he would have to conclude that the 
latter is the correct view. Only a small minority seem as yet to 
have apprehended the fact that it is our privilege to serve God, 
not in the bondage of the old letter, but in the freedom of the 
new spirit. Most people, even in these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century since the birth at Bethlehem, take their religion 
very much in the Jewish fashion, and totally misconceive the pur- 
pose of the Bible. 

One reason for this worship of the letter is no doubt found in 
the fact that it is easier and simpler, and so makes its appeal to 
the natural laziness of humanity. People like to be spared the 
trouble of thinking, like to be relieved of the burden of responsi- 
bility, like to be told just what they should do. To have explicit 
directions set down in black and white falls in much better with 
their mental inertia or intellectual incapacity than to have to 
work out independent solutions to the complicated problems of 
life. It is also true that in this way greater honor seems to be 
paid to the Bible; and with vast multitudes this thought is deci- 
sive. They have unbounded reverence for the sacred book, the 
book of wonderful achievements, of universal adaptations, of un- 


varying victory in multitudinous conflicts, the supreme source of 
truth, instructor of the erring, comforter of the sorrowing, joy 
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of the virtuous, abhorrence of the vicious, guide of youth, and 
hope of the world. For such a volume what homage can be too 
great? And that theory which leads to its being more frequently 
consulted as of binding authority has for the great body of Chris- 
tian people a most weighty presumption in its favor. Having 
some influence to make the same view popular with the mass of 
mankind is the perception that the masses are thus put on a level 
with the classes. Priests and prophets are no more needed, Wise 
men and learned men lose their advantage. Brains count for lit- 
tle, experience for less. If all are reduced to the grade of chil- 
dren, whose only task is to take a plainly written direction just 
as it stands and follow it without variation, then no one can as- 
sume any superiority or set up to be a teacher. 

For these various reasons, and doubtless for more, it is very 
difficult indeed to detach any large number of people from the 
deeply inwrought conclusion that we have in the Holy Scriptures 
a sort of code so miraculously framed by infinite wisdom that it 
furnishes a conclusive answer to all questions of duty, and pro- 
vides distinct directions for all perplexities that may arise in all 
ages and lands. So they regard the most literal reading of the 
volume as always the best, religiously refuse to exercise their 
reason, and shrink back with something like horror from the sug- 
gestion that the Bible requires not merely translation from a 
foreign tongue, but manifold other adjustments and interpreta- 
tions, to bring it into completest touch with our practical needs 
to-day. 

Nevertheless, though the truth be distasteful it is better to face 
it. And certainly both Jesus and Paul took great pains to set 
the matter right. There were many in Christ’s day who were 
stumbled by his speeches because they took them more literally 
than he expected or wished. ‘To such on one occasion he said, 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” That 
is to say, do not be so dull; you are about to leave me, alienated, 
offended, disgusted, because I have said something about drinking 
my blood and eating my body. I did not intend this to be taken 
in a carnal, fleshly way. I did not intend you to become canni- 
bals; I supposed you would see this; I speak of spiritual things 
under physical images; my words are not dead things capable of 
only one interpretation, they are living seeds of truth; if you give 
them a chance they will germinate, they will fructify till a great 
harvest of blessing has resulted. And thus it has verily been. 
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Had people laid hold of the fact that Christ’s words were alive 
they would not have treated them in such a wooden way. Dead 
matter has only one form; it cannot change, Life takes on all 
sorts of forms; there is in it a power of growth, amplification, 
modification. Life has in it the promise and potency of a thou- 
sand things. It means largeness, freedom, adaptation, progress- 
iveness. And this is what true Christianity, built as it is upon 
Christ’s words, must ever be, large, free, and progressive, not 
stereotyped or stagnant and anchored, not cribbed, cabined, and 
confined, but broad, bright, breezy, all-enfolding, world-embrac- 
ing, time-enduring, age-defying. 

St. Paul was especially the apostle of the spirit even against 
the letter, standing for liberty from the minute ceremonialism 
and hard bondage of the Mosaic law. He clearly apprehended 
the era of emancipation which his Master had come to set up, 
the deliverance from tutors and governors, the transition from 
childhood to manhood. Paul was divinely called and constituted 
to be the champion of that great idea, and he fulfilled his oftice 
well. He saw that Christianity was to become a world-wide af- 
fair, to go into all countries as well as all centuries, and on that 
account must be stripped of everything having a merely tempo- 
rary or local nature, everything suited only to one set of circum- 
stances, one kind of folks. Adherence to the letter of the law 
would have killed all progress, would have put the new move- 
ment into bands so tight that it could not move, would have kept 
it within the narrowest of circles. So the great apostle exceed- 
ingly rejoiced to be able to say, “ God made us ministers of a new 
covenant; not of the letter but of the spirit; for the letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life;” 
spirit, and not in oldness of the letter.” 

Not the precepts, then, but the principles of Holy Writ are the 
things that chiefly and immediately concern us; not the transitory 
but the permanent, not the incidental but the essential, not the 
outward form but the inward substance. When we read the Ser- 
mon on the. Mount and find therein a multitude of particular pre- 
cepts for the exact regulation of life—resist not evil, give to him 
that asketh, lay not up treasures upon earth, swear not at all, 
judge not—we need not throw to the winds the dictates of common 
sense in our efforts to slavishly carry out these precise directions. 
It seems sufficiently clear that even at the time they were spoken 
they were not intended to be taken with absolute literalness; 
still less are they thus binding now. Most valuable principles are 


“the same in newness of the 
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to be found there, but not universally applicable rules. <A re- 
vengeful, quarrelsome spirit, quick to render blow for blow, and 
hold a grudge; a niggardly, covetous spirit, turning a deaf ear 
to every cry of want, hardening the heart to all appeals for pity 
that it may have more to hoard up or spend upon its pleasures; 
a spirit of levity and frivolity that weighs not its words but flings 
out promises or threatenings, blessings or cursings, as the mood 


may be, with no gravity or seriousness of mind; an anxious spirit, 


distrustful of God, worrying itself for no good; a censorious 
spirit, eager to find fault, forming conclusions rashly and harshly, 
to the injury of the reputation of a neighbor; a licentious spirit, 
full of animalism and lubricity, making everything bend to its own 
base, beastly passions ; a boastful, ostentatious spirit, more mind- 
ful of doing what will be praised than of doing what is right— 
these are the things that Jesus strikes at in the sermon, and the 
things that every religious teacher must strike at. For they are 
things that are wrong in every age, for every person, totally, 
unmistakably wrong, to be condemned always and everywhere 
without restriction or qualification. But when one comes to draw 
up the special regulations that bring these general principles into 
close connection with one’s everyday life, there is, of course, 
much room for diversity of opinion and variety of practice in 
different ages, countries, and personal conditions, And since 
Christianity is a religion for the whole world, and for all time, it 
is very clear that it cannot deal much with precepts, but must 
confine itself to principles. 

If this had been borne in mind the mistake would not have 
been made of supposing that the community of goods practiced 
among the early Christians was an example to us, forbidding pri- 
vate property. Nor would the epistles of Paul have been so mis- 
chievously misunderstood at many points. The abolitionists of a 
past generation would not have felt obliged to throw over the 
Bible under the impression that its sanction of slavery in the first 
century meant its sanction for the nineteenth. The opponents 
of wine-drinking would not be stumbled by the miracle at Cana 
and the other scriptural indications that the matter was looked at 
differently by good people of that day in Palestine from what it 
is now in America, nor would wine-drinkers imagine that they 
could make an impregnable defense for themselves by a reference 
to Cana of Galilee. The advocates of the largest possible exten- 
sion of woman’s sphere would not have had so much difficulty in 
convincing their opponents that the customs of Corinth, nineteen 
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centuries ago, had very little to do with settling what was best 
in America in 1896, 

There have been few reforms of modern times, few advance 
movements, however beneficial, which have not had to fight 
against the opposition of some who, in all sincerity of soul, con- 
sidered that they were contending for the very foundations of 
Christianity and the essential truths of the Gospel, whereas it was 
simply the worn-out letter which they had set up to worship in 
place of the imperishable spirit. Many a branch of physi- 
cal science has had texts of Scripture flung at it to impede its 
way, and ecclesiastical opprobrium heaped upon its promoters, till 
they were almost forced to be infidels in spite of themselves, be- 
cause they would not surrender to a mistaken exegesis what they 
knew to be the facts disclosed to them in their investigation of 
the works of God. Nothing of this could have happened had it 
been kept in mind that there are both transitory and permanent 
elements in this marvelous divine-human book, statements which 
of necessity took their color from the period when they were 
written, as well as statements which are for all ages alike. 

The principles taught by Christ and his apostles—to be gath- 
ered not from isolated texts or catchwords, but from the general 
trend of the teachings and the prevailing spirit shown—are of 
immortal worth. They have destroyed slavery in all Christian 
lands, though it was not deemed wise to directly antagonize it in 
that early day. They have also destroyed polygamy, have nearly 
annihilated dueling, and are in a fair way to make war impossi- 
ble. The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the golden 
rule, the supremacy of love, the divine beauty of self-sacrifice, 
the heavenly quality of mercey—things like these, enforced by the 
life and death of Jesus, are transforming the earth and turning 
its wildernesses into fruitful fields, And it is by things like these 
we are to govern our lives, not looking in the Bible for explicit 
minute directions which are not there, and which in the very 
nature of the case cannot be there. Jesus says, Be humble, be 
just, be spiritually minded, regard the rights of others, care for 
the weak, be filled with love; then he leaves us to work out for 
ourselves, by the use of our own intelligence, specific rules for 


home life, business life, social life, political life, ecclesiastical life. 


The one thing of primary and supreme importance is that we 
have the spirit of Jesus, Nearly all difficulties speedily resolve 
themselves when we take the right attitude, when we cherish the 
right desire. To one who surveys the things of time and sense 
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from the position of utter loyalty to Christ, right decisions 
are easy. For him few rules will be required. He will be a 
rule unto himself. He who loves can do as he pleases, for 
he will please to glorify God and bless his fellow-men. He 
will serve, not in the oldness of the letter or the bondage of 
the law, but in the newness of the spirit and the freedom of the 


Gospel. 
Here we cannot help remembering a massive and masterly 
sermon by one of our living bishops, packed with the wisest re- 


ligious statesmanship upon this subject. Well were it if its 
Christlike wisdom might permeate the Church. 


THE PUBLIC DUTIES OF THE TRAINED INTELLECT. 


Tue socialistic spirit of the time is, to a certain extent, whole- 
some. A vast increase of wealth through a more perfect dominion 
over natural forces has greatly increased our physical comforts, and 
it has awakened the philanthropic interest of the good in the wel- 
fare of the less fortunate members of the human family. It is easy 
to assume that the less fortunate are very unfortunate, and that the 
more fortunate have caused the failures of their weaker brethren, 
and the most popular reformers are those who make this easy 
assumption. No argument is required to prove that the social 
conditions which permit spoliation of the weak by the strong need 
radical treatment. The force of nearly every radical scheme lies 
in the assumption that the successful are to blame for the condi- 
tion of the unsuccessful. Conservatives vainly point out that the 
less fortunate have contributed to their own failures. It is not a 
pleasant suggestion, because the majority think themselves unfor- 
tunate, and there is a current belief in a major premise which de- 
clares that the majority must be right in its thinking. Thoughtful 
persons will agree that the rich and the poor have both contributed 
in their different ways to the misfortunes of the less fortunate. 
The socialistic spirit will probably succeed in reducing the contri- 
bution of the rich to the evils, real and imagined, of the majority. 
When that has been done, perhaps the moral and religious spirit 
may effect reforms in the habits and characters of the less fortu- 
nate. If socialism begins at the wrong end—as some of us 
think—it cannot always keep the other end out of sight. The 
gin shop alone, to mention no other factor of poverty, is a very 
large and unceasingly active cause of the economic failure of the 
unfortunate. But it is distinctly unpopular—and more unpopular 
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every year—to mention the drink bill of the poor in connection 
with poverty. 

Leaving all such disputation to others, we take up here some 
large elements of socialistic problems. A first one is the compe- 
tency of a democracy to judge wisely of any socialistic reform. 
jIuman history affords us no examples fitting our modern case, 
The Roman plebs and the Parisian mobs never dreamed of such 
reforms as single tax and government ownership of capital (and, 
of course, of labor) and fiat money. These three are typical, dif- 
ferent as they are, of the problems set for solution by popular 
elections. To a student with whatever ripeness of years these 
questions seem difficult. They cannot be disposed of by theorems; 
they involve large groups of facts and practical tendencies, and 
no human life is long enough to hunt out all these facts and mar- 
shal them, and only a generation of experience could determine 
their tendencies. And yet there seems to be a demand that we 
shall believe in the competency of the crude majority to pro- 
nounce judgment and to precipitate revolutionary changes with- 
out any adequate experience and without much intelligence. 

The matter is made more perplexing by the peculiar conditions 
of public discussion. There is an apparent decadence of leader- 
ship; or rather, with all proper respect for the actual leaders, the 
wise and the expert are not often found in the front of the popular 
columns. The scholar and the scientist are at home in English 


politics; they have not been, as a rule, in American politics. We 
are assured that it is the fault of the men of letters and science 


among us—they neglect their political duties. There is some 
truth in the charge, but there is more truth in the assertion that 
the socialistic tendency is not favored by science and letters. At 
all events, new departures of vast importance are advocated and 
pressed upon the attention of the people, and with rare excep- 
tions these departures are condemned by the best-trained intel- 
lects of the nation. It is a strange situation. The gravity of the 
questions and the vehemence of the clamor produce in many 
thoughtful minds an apprehension that we are approaching a 
great catastrophe—first, a socialistic order doomed to disaster; 
then, a dictatorship. We are to pass, according to some sinister 
prophecies, from a democratic order administered by the wisest 
citizens, through a socialistic order administered by ignorance, 
back to medieval despotism—back at least to the seventeenth 
century. It is to be demonstrated, say the seers, that popular 
government is a delusion, 
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It is impossible to believe these prophets of catastrophe. But 
we reject their visions only because we trust the popular con- 
servatism to resist the popular radicalism, and trust the trained 
philanthropists to find safer solutions of our problems than thie 
untrained philanthropists are likely to propose at each step of 
our march through this period of sturm und dreng, of socialistic 
clamor for reform, The American people have seldom acted with 
sudden rashness. Grave questions have been long pondered and 
safely answered by appropriate legislation, Every new question 
will have to pass through the common mind associated with the 
judgments pronounced upon it by the best minds. Authority in 
matters of such gravity being indispensable, there is no good 
reason to doubt that the best authority—that of the trained 
thinker, the studious and experienced expert in the particular 
matters involved—will be preferred and followed in the long 
result. Temporary and local ascendency of demagogues and 
socialists must be endured with fortitude, but not with patience, 
the weight of such affliction Ceepening our resolve to spare no 
pains to bring it to pass that the people shall soberly choose the 
way of safety. This is the declaration of intelligent patriotism 
in presence of the prophets of disaster, 

This serene confidence is maintained in the face of some un- 
toward conditions of public thought. The newspaper silenced 
the political teacher a generation back. Now, for some time, the 
newspaper has abandoned the function of political instruction for 
the most part, and glories in recording the news. There is no 
steady downpour of political light from legislative debates. The 
ward politician and the local leader fashion the issues for the peo- 
ple and instruct venerable statesmen in their duties as lawmakers. 
It is difficult to designate the central forces of political action or to 
show where the streams of tendency in public thought take their 
rise. If the intelligence of the nation is shaping our course 
the helmsman is out of sight, and the course seems to be often 
changed for insufficient reasons, It would appear from recent 
elections that thousands of men have changed their minds in a 
year, not about complex social problems, but about questions as 
old as the republic and as familiar to real statesmen as the alpha- 
bet. Right in one year or wrong in another—that is not the point. 
It is rather the doubtful competency of the changeful electorate. 
Which party is right at any given moment is a small concernment 
beside this distrust of competency raised by the changefulness 


and apparent capriciousness of majorities. What hope is there 
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that far graver questions will be decided by the discretion of wise 
leaders and the patriotism of their followers ? 

Knowing that every attempt to move toward a socialistic order 
will require to be guarded by both wisdom and patriotism, there 
is every reason for summoning the trained thinker to take up the 
burden of his neglected public duties. This duty is not simply 
voting or holding office; it is hard thinking on public questions 
and plain speaking about them after he has thought his way 
through them. He may think he can find a safe path toa desira- 
ble socialistic order; if he discovers such a millennial path he will 
render the people a great service; or he may find that the socialism 
now so voluble and violent is a current sweeping to the cataract. 
But, whatever conclusion he reaches, he is in duty bound to put all 
his brains and conscience to the business of investigation and de- 
cision. It will be a miserable business to fall into a worse ditch than 
the French Commune merely because the thoughtful have dis- 
dained the task of political reflection and the duties of influential 
citizenship. We want the scholar in politics, not simply as a 
factor in ward meetings and primaries, but especially and influ- 
entially as a patriotic thinker and leader of thought. There is 
no denying that he has been guiltily absent from the front, where 
he belongs. There are conspicuous exceptions to all large rules; 
and in this case a few leading minds are easily found disinterest- 
edly devoting themselves to public thought. The few are unequal 
to the mighty task imposed upon the brain powers of the nation 
by radical and deep-reaching proposals and demands for change in 
our theories and methods of administering government by the 
people. If the catastrophe comes the responsibility will rest 
upon the men qualified by gifts and training to guide the Ameri- 
can people. 

The inanities of some forms of demagogism would be harmless 
if trained intelligence were doing its whole duty. Not long ago 
the entire nation had to listen to a “leader” gravely declaring 
that (government) bonds and slavery were synonymous terms. 
Such inanities stand insufficiently answered or not answered in the 
proper place because so many of the intellectually competent refuse 
or neglect the task. But the thinker must know that he is not ex 


officio a public leader. Grave questions require special studies of 
the theories and of the facts involved in them. Theoretical wis- 
dom is comparatively easy for the scholar and the scientist. The 
facts are a far more difficult matter. It has happened that the 
thinker entering public life has thought his repertory of theory 
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adequate to greater occasions demanding practical wisdom. Theo- 
ries are apt to make men obnoxious to public feeling, especially 
when the questions at issue cut deep into daily wants and practical 
undertakings. The most striking thing in many socialistic schemes 
is the unwillingness of their advocates to pass on to the practical 
working of their reforms, and to weight their judgment with the 
masses of facts to be grasped and administered under their new 
methods. 

The tendency of almost all scholarship in our day, happily for 
us, is practical. The trained thinker has no call to a new kind of 
work when he takes up the duties of patriotism. His education 
has qualified him, as it did not qualify men a century ago, to 
grapple with the practical elements of public policy; and the 
nation is rich beyond all precedent in this kind of intellectual 
competency. It cannot be possible that this trained American 
brain will count for nothing in the political conflicts of the im- 
mediate future. The very fact that novel ideas and startling 
changes are demanded and pressed upon public attention will 
summon the best intellects to the fight. They may be expected 
to obey the call of the republic; and there cannot be a catas- 
trophe under such leadership. What is good in the socialistic 
movement will be guided to safe issue; what is not will pass 
away like a summer cloud, or be rejected by the American people 
after a hot conflict. 

The moral demand in such a time as the present is even more 
emphatic than the intellectual. We shall lose rather than gain if 
the thinker in politics is in politics for gain. We are moving 
through a region of appalling danger to pure public life. The 
vastness of the public resources tempts trained men even more 
than their fellows, because they are better able to exploit the 
confidence of the people. ‘There is no national greatness without 
personal disinterestedness. A wealthy people has more need of 
purity in public men than a poor nation can possibly have. The 
most painful spectacle of these years is that of great organizations 
of iniquity served by trained intellect. To refer to no doubtful 
ease, the Louisiana Lottery could not have trifled so long with 
the moral welfare of the people had it not been buttressed by 
men of intellect and high reputation, It is said of a great cor- 
poration whose methods are subjected to severe censure that its 
servants are, nearly all of them, of a very high average of ability 
and character. If ability is to be for sale to good bidders the 
unrighteousness of such service will eat like a canker. The voice 
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of a bribed thinker must be odious. Any truth he may speak is 
soiled by his lips. 

One of the demagogue’s methods for stirring up discontent is 
to tell the people, night and day, year in and year out, that the 
thinkers are bribed to oppose reform. In such a situation the 
thinkers need to stand unimpeached and unimpeachable. They 
cannot escape calumny; they can keep clear of corruption. A 
real philanthropy is not content with good advice. The philan- 
thropist must give himself. In great emergencies peoples are 
saved by men who bleed for the people, who are willing to pay 
dear and deep for their devotion to righteousness. The hour seems 
near when public danger will call for self-sacrifice, as well as for 
purity; when it will not be enough to show clean hands, but 
be needful to show the print of the nails in hands wounded in 
the service of the people. This essential element of devotion, 
suffering for a cause, is apt to drop out of sight in great and 
wealthy nations. Among us the political atmosphere has lost 
the gracious odor of personal immolation ; and the more part 
will smile at the bare suggestion that public services should be gra- 
tuitously rendered. And yet we have not reached the infamy of 
paying for the highest service of a citizen—the casting of a ballot 
into the electoral urn. 

Is it possible that a large part of our difficulty is just here, in 
the self-seeking of the trained thinker? The popular mind is full 
of distrust; this distrust is profound; and the gains of ability are 
held to be as odious as those of corporations. Much of this dis- 
trust is outrageously unjust; some of it is measurably merited. Can 
the pure devotion of the trained man be made clear to the com- 
plaining masses? Will they ever listen to another as they listened 
to Abraham Lincoln? Is the Lincoln type of thinkers and leaders 
too high for our times? It is certain that in a social storm the 
plain and sane, as well as thoughtful, people will listen reverently 
to such as he and turn away from the opposite type of character. 

Given, then, a socialistic agitation approaching an acute stage, 
of which the wise have forewarned us and which is now manifest 
to all, the vast and involved problems set for public debate and 
electoral action in the near future will call for a particularly ar- 
duous service by men intellectually trained and morally charac- 
tered. We shall need an army of such men, as we needed the 
soldiers of the Revolution and of the civil war; and their service 
must be disinterested and self-sacrificing. These alsc must bleed 
for the people. 
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THE ARENA. 


INTIRE SANCTIFICATION. 


Ir two distinctions are held clearly in mind much of the confusion re- 
specting the doctrine of entire sanctification will be avoided: first, a dis- 
crimination between what is removed from the inner nature and the power 
bestowed in entire sanctification; and, second, a consideration of the dif- 
ference between purity and perfection. 

In conversion all sin that carries with it guilt is removed, and the sin- 
ner becomes a saint. But there remains in most cases a sinward tend- 
ency or bias to evil, inherited from Adam and other ancestors according 
to the laws of heredity. For this the converted man is not responsible. 
It is not sin in him for which he is blameworthy, but the effect of sin in 
another. The regenerating and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit re- 
news his nature and sweeps away to a greater or less extent the inherited 
depravity. This initial sanctification may in rare cases be complete, but 
usually it is not. It seems reasonable that as the saved man endeavors to 
serve the Lord, and forms habits of godliness which become more and 
more fixed as he is more fully and continuously dominated by the power 
of the Spirit, the inherited depravity for which he is not responsible will 
gradually decrease in its power. Whether he will ever reach a point in 
this life when this depravity will entirely disappear without his definitely 
seeking its removal isa question on which there will be great difference 
of opinion. I am disposed to think that such freedom from depravity is 
possible. When the Christian thus reaches gradually a state of entire 
sanctification he may not be aware of the time when this work of grace 
was completed; and he may not, indeed, profess to have gained this com- 
plete purity. Bishop Janes held that there were many in the Church 
who had really experienced the elimination of this tendency to evil, yet 
had never professed entire sanctification. Now, if the saved man lives a 
fully justified life continuously—which is possible—he is in a state of 
grace very little, ifany, below that of entire sanctification. 

But it is his privilege through definite prayer and faith to be delivered 
instantaneously from this depravity. Such deliverance constitutes entire 
sanctification, or purity, and marks an epoch in his spiritual life. At 
such a time he receives, in addition to the removal of the depravity, a 
power which, if retained through watchfulness and prayer, will hold him 
—to use the language of Dr. Whedon—‘‘ in that same perfect fullness of 
divine approbation as rested upon him when justification first pronounced 
him through Christ perfectly innocent of sin.” If he has been living con- 
tinuously, or almost so, in the light of a justified life prior to this experi- 
ence the change may not be very apparent to others; but the internal war- 
fare will be less severe, and God’s restraining grace will not be required 
in such large measure, since the tendency to evil has been removed. 
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Nevertheless, there will yet be susceptibility to temptation and the pos- 
sibility of sin, so that God’s help will be needed every moment. 

This is complete purity, but not perfection. Perfection includes purity, 
but purity does not include perfection. There will be for the purified 
nature a growth in knowledge, wisdom, and power as all the faculties of 
the soul develop toward that symmetry and ripeness of character which 
deserves the name of perfection. And the scars of sin will ever be upon 
us in this life, so that there isa perfection which can only be gained 
when ‘‘ this mortal shall have put on immortality.” 

Danville, Lil. G. E. ScRIMGER. 


POSTHUMOUS HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

Tue child Jesus had a human nature, inherited from Mary and David 
and Abraham. If immortality be inherent in all humanity, then this 
human nature of Jesus must have been immortal; and so the Son, as a 
distinct Person, must live in glory in his humanity. But while the Son 
lived on earth we believe he possessed a divine nature which was curbed 
and limited in the exercise of its powers by his human nature. Does this 
human nature still cling to him in the heavenly state, restraining and con- 
fining the divine nature which we consider inseparable from his very being? 
Or did he cast off his entire humanity, with all its sweet memories of 
Galilee and its sad associations with human sorrow? In that case his 
human nature was not immortal. Possibly it was so overshadowed by 
divinity that it could not put forth full moral volition, and so could not 
claim immortality. Possibly, again, it was so assimilated to the divine 
nature and so sublimated thereby that, after the ascension, it ceased to 
exist as human. For, after all, we must remember man was made in the 
image of God, and a being who was ‘‘God-man”™ on earth might be 
wholly and solely God in heaven, yet eternally possessing attributes cor- 
responding to all that is noble and godlike in man. 

The difficulty and mystery of human immortality in connection with 
the Sonship are enhanced by their application to other worlds than ours. 
Why should we not weigh probabilities and possibilities when we cannot 
possess certainties? While there are many millions of inchoate and un- 
developed worlds, it is altogether probable that at least one in a million 
is inhabited by intelligent and responsible beings like ourselves; and it 
is entirely probable that these beings in many worlds have sinned. 
It is natural and easy for free-acting beings to do wrong. It is 
doubtful if ever any order of beings was created without the liability 
to sin. If, then, all orders of beings, in the play and freedom of their 
capacities and susceptibilities, actually sinned, is it not reasonable to be- 
lieve that a Saviour was sent to each and all, as well as to the human 
race? Why should our case be anomalous? Ad uno disce omnia. 

Now, if the Son descended to other worlds and assumed the nature of 
their inhabitants in order to redeem them, and afterward ascended with 
their nature into the heavens, how many natures must, on that supposi- 
tion, be associated with the one Christ? Moreover, are these supposed 
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incarnations confined to the past, or do they pertain to the future also? 
Had the Son already become incarnate many times and in many worlds 
when he appeared as the Child of the manger? Will he repeat the deed 
of condescension and love in multitudinous incarnations through ages of 
ages? Who dare say that all this is either impossible or unworthy of al- 
mighty Love? Indeed, may it not be what we might expect of a love 
that is not only free and full, but self-sacrificing? For aught we know, 
suffering, when beneficent and redemptive, may be as natural to the Deity 
as is enjoyment. 

On the theory of more worlds than one, and possibly more redemptions 
than one, the doctrine of posthumous humanity becomes loaded down 
with complexity, if not contradiction; but the doctrine of posthumous and 
eternal divinity remains conceivable and reasonable. 

Thurlow, Pa. T. M. Grirriru. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE AND CONTINGENCY. 


A wRITER in the ‘‘ Arena” of a former number of the Review, refer- 
ring to a previous contribution concerning ‘‘ Foreknowledge and Contin- 
gency,” animadverts at some length on the position taken by the con- 
tributor. He writes apparently to maintain the proposition that God’s 
foreknowledge is so limited that he cannot know the future issues of 
man’s free will; or, as has been said by some one, ‘‘ God cannot foreknow 
the unforeknowable.” In short, the assertion seems to be that what 
man cannot foreknow of the issues of human free will God cannot. 

This is certainly a temerarious assertion, and ought not to be made 
unless it is backed by sound logic. The latter, however, seems to be 
totally wanting in the communication now under review. To say that 
‘“God cannot foreknow an event, as such, which has not come to pass 
and which is, therefore, not an event,” is a mere platitude, as much as to 
say God cannot foreknow an event until it has come to pass. Pray, how 
can he foreknow it then? This is a simple denial of the foreknowledge 
of God. The remainder of the paragraph just quoted is simply a reitera- 
tion in varied form of the proposition that a contingency to the human 
mind must be also of necessity a contingency to the divine mind. This 
is a direct contradiction of the position of the writer's opponent, who 1s 
quoted as saying in his former article: ‘‘What is contingent to the hu- 
man mind is not necessarily contingent to the divine mind;” but to suc- 
cessfully rebut this position requires something more than mere assertion. 
Having made the subject a matter of controversy, the burden of proof 
rests on the recent contributor to the ‘‘Arena.” Had he simply called in 
question the position of his opponent the burden of proof might have 
been thrown upon the latter. 

The concluding paragraph of the recent communication seems to be 
concerned with determining what is the nature of God’s foreknowledge 
of the issues of man’s free will, or rather, perhaps, what is its extent. 
The argument is that, if a ‘‘man of boundless wealth” can confidently 
undertake the execution of some great human enterprise with an assur- 
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ance of successfully overcoming all contingencies and opposition of 
human wills and bringing his undertaking to full completion, much more 
God, ‘‘ through his infinitely productive will and the limitless resources 
of his character and the universe, can accomplish great things in the 
The only way to reduce this to logic is by what mathematicians 


race.” 
have called the theory of limits. Otherwise the argument has no force 
without limiting the freedom of the human will. Practically applied. 
this theory, as revolved in the Infinite Mind, would proceed thus: ‘If 
one free human will refuses to fulfill my divine will another may not; 
and if that one refuses a third may not; and so on ad infinitum, or to the 
end of the human race; at all events, sometime and by some one my will 
will doubtless be fulfilled.” How belittling is this to the infinite attri- 
butes of God! 

The recent writer says of his opponent’s statements, ‘‘ There is a slip 
in such logic.” I will not venture to make such an assertion of his own 
statements, lest I be not able to point it out, to say nothing of correcting 
it. Let us look again: ‘‘ What is contingent to the human mind is not 
necessarily contingent to the divine mind. Contingency is not an attri- 
bute of future events, but of our finite qualities.” I see no logical fallacy. 
Moreover, the statement seems to agree with the Scripture (Isa. xlvi, 9, 
10, and xlii, 9): ‘‘I am God, and there is none like me, declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not yet 
done;” ‘‘ Behold, the former things are come to pass, and new things do 
I declare: before they spring forth I tell you of them.” With the psalmist 
I exclaim, ‘‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I can- 
not attain unto it” (Psalm cxxxix, 6). As Dr. Miner Raymond is wont 
to say, we cannot deny or doubt God’s foreknowledge; but wé must ever 
wonder how in the world God knows so much! 

Iynden, Wash. F. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


AN EXCEPTION TAKEN, 

In the Review for March-April, 1895, the article by Dr. Carroll on ‘* Our 
Attitude toward Roman Catholics” was calculated to challenge wide at- 
tention. Concerning this article I desire to note a single exception. It 
does not require a protest as awhole. The general position taken by Dr. 
Carroll must receive the approbation of the careful observers of the trend 
of events as between Romanism and Protestantism for the past quarter of 
acentury. In the Quarterly Review for 1868 were two articles on Roman- 
ism by Dr. Hiram Mattison, than whom none was more competent at that 
time to speak on this subject, and whose concluding sentence was, ‘‘ Re- 
sistance now or a religious war within twenty years is the alternative be- 
fore us.” Thé twenty years and more are passed, and the tendency has 
been away from, rather than toward, a religious war. Now there are two 
wings, perhaps two factions, within the Roman Catholic Church in 
America, which are separated from each other, how widely perhaps none 
outside the charmed circle of the hierarchy may know. Besides, indi- 
vidual opinion on the part of the laity contrary to the expressed will of 
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the clergy is coming to be manifested with increased frequency. This 
might be illustrated by numerous facts coming under my personal obser- 
vation, and because my attention was directed to this subject by Dr. Mat- 
tison’s articles a quarter of a century ago. Now, these are but two indices 
of the trend of events—and more might be given—which confirm one in a 
position in harmony with that taken by Dr. Carroll. So, on the whole, 
one must commend the article in question. That the hierarchy would 
incite a religious war upon Protestantism in America may be just as true 
to-day as at any period in the past, and in this, as in any other, country. 
But it is a fact that they cannot command the laity sufficiently to warrant 
them in such a declaration of war; and, by the by, this ‘‘cannot” is 
confirmatory of the position of Dr. Carroll. 

Now, the exception to be noted is the use, which occurs frequently in 
the article, of the word ‘‘Catholic” as applying to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Perhaps this may be a matter of small moment. Perhaps it may 
be of the nature of logomachy. However, to my thought, it is not a cor- 
rect use of words, nor is it fair to concede to any denomination the ex- 
clusive use of a term of such significance as ‘‘ Catholic.” The order of 
thought in our religious experience should be (1) a Christian; (2) a cath- 
olic Christian ; and (3) a Methodist catholic Christian, Perhaps nowhere 
else is ‘‘ catholic” a misnomer more truly than as applied to the Roman 
Catholic Church; and yet a broad catholicity would concede its use, in 
connection always with ‘‘ Roman,” in order, perhaps, not to break the 
continuity of terms in Church history. I am a Methodist catholic Chris- 
tian, and I humbly protest against the appropriation of the term ‘‘ cath- 
olic” by, or even its concession to, any single denomination of religion. 

Wayland,*N. Y. W. O. PEET. 


“ ANOTHEN ”"—A WORD STUDY. 

Tus word appears in the original of the New Testament thirteen times, 
and is rendered three times by the Authorized Version ‘‘ again,” namely, 
in John iii, 3; iii, 7; and in Gal. iv, 9. The Revised Version renders it 
in the first two instances by ‘‘ anew;” and in each of these the marginal 
reading is ‘‘from above.” In the first two instances it is used by Jesus 
in his interview with Nicodemus, and in a purely spiritual sense. I can 
see no gain in translating dveHev by ‘‘ anew,” as the Revised Version does. 
This distinguished visitor of Jesus would not, I apprehend, get any 
clearer idea of Jesus’s meaning, were he living to-day, from the use of 
‘‘anew,” instead of ‘‘again.” It was a great fact that Jesus desired to 
get clearly before the mind of Nicodemus, and not the mere process of 
that fact. Jesus evaded the modus operandi, and did not so much as at- 
tempt to illustrate it till this nocturnal questioner inquired, ‘‘ How can 
these things be ?” 

"Avofev is rendered ‘from above” by both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions in the following references: John iii, 81; xix, 11; James i, 17; 
iji, 15; and iii, 17. In two of the last three instances it indicates the 
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source of the wisdom spoken of, that is, heaven; and not only the source, 
but the quality, is implied. It isa ‘ good gift,” a ‘‘ perfect gift,” and it 
comes dvwHev, that is, ‘‘ from above.” Mere worldly wisdom is ‘earthly, 
sensual, devilish;” but this wisdom of God is ‘ from above,’ 
** first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy.” 

Three times dvwHev is rendered by ‘‘ the top,” by both: the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, namely, in Matt. xxvii, 51; Mark xv, 38; and John 
xix, 23. The last is in reference to the seamless coat of Jesus. When 
the soldiers had crucified him they took his outer garments and cut them 
in four pieces, each of the four soldiers taking one as a perquisite for 
his service, which was in accordance with Roman law. But when they 
came to the tunic, or under garment, which was ‘‘ without seam, woven 
from the top [dvwHev] throughout,” they cast ‘‘ lots” for it, thereby un- 
wittingly fulfilling Psalm xxii, 18: ‘‘They part my garments among 
them, and upon my vesture do they cast lots.” The two former instances 
are references to the miraculous rending of the veil of the temple from 
the top [dvuHev| to the bottom, so that, whereas it had been one whole 
piece, it was now two. This rending was to remain, for all time, a symbol 
of that perfect and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world by 
Christ Jesus, 

In Luke’s preface to his gospel we have the word rendered by ‘‘ from 
the very first” in the Authorized, and ‘‘ from the first” in the Revised 
Version. The task Luke sets for himself is to go back to the first 
(avwHev), and, from the facts gathered, to inform the ‘‘ most excellent 
Theophilus” of all ‘‘ those matters which have been fulfilled among us, 
even as they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the word, .. . that thou mightest know the 


” ’ 


and is 
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certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” 

Another, and the last, instance is in Acts xxvi, 5. "Avoev, in this 
instance, is rendered ‘‘from the beginning” by the Authorized, and 
‘¢from the first” by the Revised Version. In his great apology before 
Agrippa Paul challenges the Jews who had instigated his arrest and trial, 
telling the king that he, Paul, is well, if not favorably, known among the 
very men who are so eagerly awaiting his sentence. He says, ‘‘ My man- 
ner of life then, from my youth up, which was from the beginning 
among mine own nation, and at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; having 
knowledge of me from the first, if they be willing to testify, how that 
after the straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.” 

Summing up this little study of this word, we see that it is rendered by 
six different expressions in the Authorized and Revised Versions, namely, 
‘‘again,” ‘‘anew,” ‘‘ from above,” ‘‘the top,” ‘‘from the beginning,” 
and ‘‘ from the first.” We may group the result under two heads: when 
an adverb of place it means ‘‘from above,” ‘‘ from on high,” and hence 
‘from heaven;” when an adverb of time it means ‘‘from the begin- 
ning,” ‘‘ from the first.” 8S. R. REno. 

Ludlow, Mo. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


NEW MEASURES AND NEW OPINIONS. 


Tue age in which we live is one of intense agitation. Nothing seems 
to be settled as to what men ought to believe and how they ought to act. 
The doctrinal and ethical systems of the world are undergoing revision. 
There seems to be an assumption that the past has been a period of igno- 
rance and failure, and that the future is without hope unless the present 
generation shall show it the truth and discover new methods of influ- 
encing humanity. These fluctuations affect the Church most decidedly. 
The doctrinal upheavals are so great that many Christians scarcely know 
what to believe, and seriously inquire how they shall escape from the laby- 
rinth of uncertainty which environs them; in other words, they ask 
whether the past is to be entirely discarded and an entirely new order of 
things is to take its place. 

In order to decide this question we must study the teachings of his- 
tory, and ascertain whether the success of the Church has ever been at- 
tained by new views and new methods, or whether her greatest triumphs 
have been found in the return to the old. We may recur for illustration 
to the period of the Reformation under Martin Luther. There had been 
a constant growth of new views and opinions in the early Church. Ritual 
and laws had greatly changed. Morals had deteriorated. The Church 
had become a mere secular power. Even the highest dignitaries did not 
pretend to be religious, much less Christian. Worldliness was the motto 
of the Church, and the Church had practically become the State. Luther’s 
Reformation was a bugle blast calling a return to the past. He studied 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and out of that epistle the Reformation was 
born. He attempted to find out what the apostle thought, and received 
in their fullness the teachings of Christ; and thus, by returning to the old 
doctrines and old methods of the apostles and prophets, he gave a new 
impetus to the Church and laid the foundation of a new civilization, 

Historians now concede that the revival under John Wesley was a refor- 
mation and has largely affected for good the whole English-speaking 
world. The England of to-day is a different England from what it 
would have been had not John Wesley and his brother Charles and the 
Holy Club restored a new order of things, and that by a return to the 
past. John Wesley did not propose a new theology, he only desired to 
restore the old theology and make it a force in the hearts and lives of the 
people. Religion had become divorced from morals, and priests and 
people alike were neglectful of religion. The Wesleyan reformation was 
a restoration of the past. It, too, was born in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
for it was while reading the introduction to that epistle that John Wes- 
ley’s heart was ‘‘strangely warmed.” It was the revival of Pauline teach- 
ing and of Pauline ethics which constituted the Wesleyan revival. Again 
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we find a reformation to take place, not by new methods and new meas- 
ures and opinions, but by the restoration of that which had been dis- 
carded and long forgotten. 

The age in which we live is regarded as the most advanced in the his- 
tory of civilization. We boast of our science, our literature, and our art; 
and yet never was an age so busy in attempting to show what men ought 
to think and what they ought to do, and never was there more of a fail- 
ure in doing what the most advanced thinkers say ought to be done. 
The methods of business, the personal ambitions, the desire for power are 
very influential in this scientific and artistic age. Wealth was never more 
potent, and poverty never so discounted. In the midst of our luxury we 
look supinely at the deterioration of humanity. The Church has often 
adopted worldly methods and has too largely accepted worldly aims. 
The advancement of the Church has become our watchword, rather than 
the advancement of humanity. The world is honeycombed with organi- 
zations, each claiming to be a panacea for the ills under which we labor. 

What shall be the remedy ? Our modern thinkers tell us new measures, 
new opinions, On the other hand, we think the true remedy is in the 
old measures, the old opinions. We must do over again what has been 
done in every crisis in the history of the Church. We must restore the 
past. Christ must be the model of living. The Scriptures must be the 
basis of opinions and the ethics of the New Testament must be the ethics 
of the daily life of the people. The present must yield to the past; and 
only in this way shall the new era of humanity come. The minister of to- 
day will do well to examine by what means the advancement of every 
period has ever been achieved, and to utilize them in his own ministry. 


This is not a proposal to reject progress, but to ascertain and exercise 


the fundamental laws of all progress. 


THE LOSS OF AIM IN THE MINISTRY. 


AN article in the last ‘* Itinerants’ Club ” on ministerial ideals may fitly 
introduce the present subject. No life can be at its best without a 
supreme purpose, If one investigates the history of the men and women 
who have made profound impressions upon their times, either in commer- 
cial, professional, or political life, he will find that their success has been 
the result of a steadfast adherence to some dominating purpose. They 
have subordinated their methods to their aims. In no sphere or profession 
is this principle more important than in the Christian ministry. The loss 
of aim involves failure. Each minister will recall the early days of his 
consecration, the time when he first became impressed that it was his duty 
to preach the Gospel. How lofty and sublime the purpose of those years 
when he was preparing himself for his great work! He saw in vision the 
world which Christ came to redeem ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins,” with no 
hope save in the new life imparted by the Holy Spirit through faith in 
Christ Jesus. The motive which controlled him was the salvation of souls, 
For this he was willing to make great sacrifices in securing an education. 
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He cheerfully gave years of time to get ready to tell the story of the cross. 
In his view no place was too small, no congregation too ignorant, for the 
best talents and the choicest culture he could bring to the sacred office. 
After a few years in the ministry there has sometimes come tosuch a one, 
almost unconsciously, a less definite aim. He has become more profes- 
sional. He has begun to think of the relative position which he occupies 
with others of the same profession. Another minister, perhaps his col- 
lege friend, whom he knows to have less scholarship and no greater ability 
than himself, is preferred in the assignment of work. He finds himself 
the pastor of a small church instead of a large one, and has apparently 
little prospect of advancement to the chief places in the Conference, 
This is disheartening and will destroy his usefulness if he does not keep 
distinctly in view his sublime purpose. If in the midst of his discourage- 
ments he does not lower his aim he will conquer success, if not position. 
He must never forget that worldly position and ministerial success are not 
convertible terms. 

The loss of aim is also a danger to those who occupy places of responsi- 
bility in the Church. The preachers who are the most successful in a 
worldly sense will do well occasionally to enter upon a course of introspec- 
tion. An investigation into their motives will recall the fact that they are 
no longer interested in the direct work of the Christian ministry, but busy 
with its accessories. They are thinking, perhaps, how they may enlarge 
their congregations, how they may build up in material things the partic- 
ular interests committed to them, or how they may contribute to the en- 
largement and power of their own denomination. They have, perhaps, 
become devoted to Church externals, rather than to the development of 
the individual Christian life of their people. We will grant that it is well 
to devote oneself to one’s particular Church and to think of the success of 
one’s own denomination; but if these are the chief aims which dominate 
him he will not even be able to build up his Church in its highest and 
truest sense. He will accomplish the most for all true causes when he 
comes back to the original purpose for which he entered the ministry, 
namely, the conversion of sinners and edification of believers. 

This loss of purpose on the part of the ministry is readily perceived by 
the congregation. It does not take the people long to understand the con- 
trolling. motives of the man who is placed over them as their religious 
teacher and guide, The success which attends the efforts of evangelistic 
laborers attests the same thing. When these persons come to the help of 
the pastor the church seems to take new life. It subordinates everything 
to the supreme purpose, and in this way the church is quickened and souls 
are rescued. It is asad thing when the ministry so loses its aim that it 
must be recalled to it by outside workers. 

One who studies the condition of religious thought at the present time 
must be impressed with the discussions which are taking place—discus- 
sions as to the authority of the Scriptures, as to the date of the several books, 
as to the best critical processes, and as to the literary character of the 
Scripture records. These are important ; but when they become the purpose 
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of study, rather than the means of reaching an end, they constitute a menace 
to the progress of God’s kingdom. The minister, therefore, should not 
lose his aim, his supreme purpose being the rescue of men and the upbuild- 
ing of humanity. Happy is he who, in a small or large church, engaged 
in literary or critical studies or in the everyday duties of his office, does 
not lose the high aim with which he started upon his mission, the aban- 
donment of which will make his ministry a failure, however successful it 
may appear to human observation. 


EXEGETICAL—ROM. V, 1. 

THE Revised text of this passage, ‘‘ Being therefore justified by faith, 
let us have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” is a remark- 
able change, from the indicative form, ‘‘ we have peace,” of the Author- 
ized, to the subjunctive form, ‘let us have peace.” The manuscript 
authority is decidedly in favor of the subjunctive; while, at the same 
time, subjective considerations growing out of the context lead some emi- 
nent critical scholars to retain the indicative mood, as in the King James 
Version. With regard to the textual authority for the passage the reader 
may consult the Methodist Quarterly Review for September, 1881, pages 
722, 723. It is there shown that eminent expositors have regarded this 
as a passage where contextual and logical considerations must overbalance 
even the strongest external testimony. It must be conceded that, while 
there are instances like this where such a method of criticism may be 
accepted without danger, it is so precarious that it would be an unsafe 
rule in determining the text either of the Old or New Testament. The 
evidence of the codices must stand as our authority for the precise form 
of the text which we are to expound. The present case is a peculiarly 
interesting example, and the reader may be referred also to the valuable 
discussion by Meyer in his commentary on this verse as an excellent spec- 
imen of the character of the discussion and of the interests involved, 

The changes in the reading growing out of the results of modern textual 
criticism involve changes in interpretation corresponding thereto, It is 
one of the peculiarities of biblical interpretation that when we are puzzled 
as to the exact form of the text we may yet find rich instruction in any of 
the renderings we may adopt. Even if the changes have been due to 
personal bias they have been such as satisfied the mind of the writer and 
are instructive for us. The ordinary text in the passage under considera. 
tion gives a clear and satisfactory meaning. It is a positive statement 
that because we have been justified by faith we have peace with God. 
This meaning seems to fit the course of the apostle’s argument so exactly 
that many have insisted on retaining it even against preponderating 
manuscript authority. We must consider, however, that the fact that the 
interpretation of a new reading is difficult is no valid reason for setting it 
aside. It is a hasty assumption to say, with Shedd, of this passage, ‘‘ The 
subjunctive mode, in the hortatory signification certainly, is entirely out 
We must note, not only the mood, but the tense both of 


of place here.” 
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the participle and the verb. Beet says, ‘‘ The participle implies only that 
the act of justification precedes the state of peace with God,” and regards 
justification as ‘‘the means by which we must have peace with God.” 
His rendering is, ‘‘ Let us then, justified by faith, have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The passage, in this view, does not 
regard justification as having necessarily taken place already, but rather 
gives the connection between it and the peace which is the privilege of 
the believer. Beet says further that ‘‘in this verse Paul passes from ab- 
stract and general doctrine to actual and individual spiritual life. He 
marks the transition by urging his readers to join him in claiming the 
blessing whose glorious results he is about to unfold.” Sanday lays stress 
on the meaning of éywuev, and says that it does not signify to ‘* make” 
peace, ‘ get” or ‘ obtain” peace, which would require oyouev, but rather 
to ‘“‘ keep” or ‘‘enjoy” peace. ‘*The declaration ‘ not guilty,’ which the 
sinner comes under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does 
away with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and substi- 
tutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize.” Sanday regards 
the participle as marking ‘‘ the initial moment of the state,” and he para- 
phrases as follows: ‘‘ The state which thus lies before the Christian should 
have consequences both near and remote. The nearer consequences are 
peace with God and hope which gives courage under persecution.” 

Dr. Shedd, as already stated, rejects the hortatory signification, but 
remarks that ‘‘ the concessive signification of the subjunctive might be 
defended here by one who should insist upon taking the reading which 
has such strong diplomatic support—‘ Being justified, we may have 
peace.’?” He regards the subjunctive here as approximating to the future, 
and quotes the Peshito’s rendering in its support: ‘‘ Because we are justi- 
fied by faith, we shall have peace.” We incline to the explanation which 
emphasizes the tense of the verb and urges to ‘‘ keep ” or ‘‘ enjoy ” peace. 
We are thus led to preserve that peace into which we have entered by 
our justification through faith in Jesus Christ. This exposition harmo- 
nizes with the succeeding, rather than the preceding, context, and it is 
this aspect of the passage which helps us to the conclusion that notwith- 
standing the great force of the logical argument from the former chapter 
for the retention of the indicative, the context which follows would 
equally favor the text which is adopted by the late revision. There are 
so many things to be taken in consideration before we decide against the 
conclusions of well-established external testimony that we may well hesi- 
tate before we reject them, A text which at first view seems entirely out 
of harmony with the context sometimes, after fuller consideration and 
more careful study, becomes necessary to the course of the argument. 

The textual changes which have been the results of modern text criti- 
cism open a field of exegesis as yet untrodden. These modifications have 
been discussed in the treatment of the Greek text, but are only now be- 
ginning to be employed in their practical application. On careful study 
it will be found that these well-established changes yield a meaning full 
of instruction and of comfort. 
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ARCHZ}IOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


CYLINDERS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THERE is probably no place on earth where those interested in Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian antiquities can carry on their investigations to better 
advantage than in the spacious rooms and galleries of the British Museum. 
Here are found, in the palatial Assyrian, Nineveh, and Nimroud galleries, 
as well as in the Assyrian central saloon, to say nothing of the transept 
and the Babylonian and Assyrian room on the upper floor, innumerable 
treasures which the pick and spade of an army of excavators, under the 
direction of Layard, Rawlinson, Smith, Loftus, and others equally worthy 
of mention, have brought to light during the past fifty years. As one 
walks through these vast galleries, arranged often in the same order as in 
their original places, and studies the delicate work on the bas-reliefs, ex- 
ecuted with such artistic skill and which unroll to him the records of past 
glory and greatness, he is filled with amazement at the advanced stage of 
the plastic arts in the remote ages, and also with gratitude to those who 
have rendered such excellent service in restoring these monuments, 

As might be expected, these discoveries have revolutionized the sci- 
ence of Old Testament criticism. No one who has examined the seals, 
cylinders, tablets, and other articles in the Babylonian and Assyrian room 
will ask whether the art of writing was known to the Semitic people at 
the time of the Exodus. How exceedingly shallow the following words 
of Ewald, the great Géttingen Hebraist, seem to us in the light of recent 
discoveries! And yet this great biblical scholar some fifty years ago wrote 
as follows in his History of Israel: ‘‘Was there a system of writing al- 
ready current in the time of Joseph, or Abraham, or at least in the days 
of Moses? The narratives of the patriarchal ages bear no trace of a cer- 
tain tradition of the use of writing in that ancient period. It cannot be 
proved that any written documents came down from the patriarchal times 
to later ages.” Though there are earlier specimens of cuneiform writ- 
ings than those found upon the cylinders and seals, yet the study of these 
will be of the greatest interest and profit. 

Lest there may be some reader who has not a clear idea of what cylin- 
ders are it may be stated that there are of these at least three distinct 
kinds, The first may be called cylinder-seals, These, as the name indi- 
cates, are cylindrical seals, which were much used by the Babylonians, 
and later by the Assyrians, Pheenicians, Egyptians, and others, not only 
as amulets, charms, and ornaments, but also to ratify contracts both 
private ahd public. They were impressed upon tablets while the clay 
was still soft. The brick document was then hardened, either in the 
sun or by means of artificial heat. This practice corresponds to our im- 
pressing official documents on leather or paper with seals upon wax, 
These cylinders, made of amethyst, chalcedony, emerald, jasper, onyx, 
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and various other precious stones, vary in size from about one half an 
inch long to two inches or more; in diameter from one quarter of an inch 
to five times that dimension. The amount of carving upon them depends 
upon the size and purpose of the seal ; some contain only the name of the 
owner and that of the god or gods he worshiped, while others have in 
addition some legendary passage from a sacred book, as that of Asrinilu, 
from the great Chaldean epic entitled ‘‘Gilgames.” These cylinder- 
seals were perforated lengthwise through the middle, a string, by means 
of which they were suspended from the neck, being passed through this 
hole. The oldest seal yet discovered is that in the De Clercq collection 
at Paris. It bears the name of Sargani or Sargon the First, King of 
Agade, who lived about 3800 B.C. The work on this is very exquisite. 
Babelon in speaking of this seal says, “I do not know which should 
astonish us the more—the degree of perfection to which the Chaldeans 
had carried the plastic arts, or the prodigiously distant epoch to which 
such monuments transport us.” It is almost impossible to conceive how, 
in the gray dawn of antiquity, such delicate engraving could be made upon 
such hard materials—objects so difficult, even now, to cut or engrave. 

Mr. Pinches, an eminent Assyriologist, wrote in 1885 in substance as 
follows : The earliest example of engraving on stone preserved in the 
British Museum is a pink-veined marble egg-shaped object about two 
and a half inches long, drilled from end to end, probably the head of a 
mace or staff of office. It is inscribed thus: ‘I, Sargon, the messenger, 
King of Agade, have dedicated [this] to Samas in Sippara.” There is 
now, however, one specimen in the same case, a gate-socket of Entenna, 
King of Babylonia, 4200 B. C., the upper rim of which is covered with 
inscriptions. Just across, in case A, is a fragment of a granite bowl of 
Eannadu, the first king of Babylonia, or at least the first mentioned in 
the inscriptions. Though the engraving on this dates back to 4500 B. C., 
yet it is clear and distinct and quite modern-looking. 

Let us return to our cylinders. Without going into details, it might 
be stated that ‘‘specimens of cylinder-seals have been found which 
apparently belong to a period about B. C. 4000 ; and it is known from 
the examples preserved in London and Paris that the art of engraving 
was varried on without a break from that period down to the time of the 
Persian conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, about B. C. 539” (Budge). 

Besides these smaller cylinders used as seals and prophylactic amulets, 
there are also exhibited in the Museum a large collection of what may be 
termed historical ones. There are two prevailing types, the barrel-shaped 
and the polygonal. While the former belonged to the Babylonian empire 
and the latter to the Assyrian, it would not be safe, as has been done, to 
assert that the shape determined the character or nationality, for we have 
in one case five barrel-shaped cylinders giving a summary of the wars in 
the early part of Sennacherib’s reign (B. C. 705-681), as well as an hexago- 
nal one of the same king which, among other things, has an account of his 
war against Hezekiah and the capture of Jerusalem. Alongside of this 
is another hexagonal cylinder; it is that of Esar-haddon (B. C. 681-668). 
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What makes this of special interest is the fact that it gives in detail 
an account of the defeat and surrender of Manasseh, That portion of 
this official account which describes Sennacherib’s campaign in Pales- 
tine and the defeat of Hezekiah is of such interest to every biblical stu- 
dent as to justify an insertion of it here. It has been thus translated: 
‘Six and forty of the strong cities, and the strongholds and the ham- 
lets round about them, belonging to Hezekiah the Jew, who had not sub- 
mitted to myrule, . . . I besieged and captured. Two hundred thousand 
and one hundred and fifty souls, young and old, male and female, horses, 
mules, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep without number, did I make to be 
brought forth therefrom, and I counted them as spoil. Hezekiah him- 
self, like unto a bird in a cage, did I shut up within his house in Jerusa- 
lem. Icast up mounds against the city, and I turned back every man 
who came forth. His towns which I had captured from him I took 
away from his kingdom and gave them to Mitinti, King of Ashdod, to 
Padi, King of Ekron, and to Silbel [?], King of Gaza; and I reduced his 
land. I increased the sum of the tribute which he paid yearly unto my 
majesty. The fear of the glory of my majesty overpowered Hezekiah; 
and his captains and his mighty men of valor whom he had brought into 
Jerusalem to defend it laid down their arms. Thirty talents of gold, 
eight hundred talents of silver, precious stones, ivory, treasures, his 
daughters, the women of his palace, etc., . . . he sent unto my palace at 
Nineveh.” 
This long extract is only a portion of what is contained on this hex- 
agonal monument. Extensive, however, as this State document is, there 
are at least three in the British Museum which are much larger and, as 
might be expected, contain much more matter inscribed upon them, 
Perhaps the largest of these three measures twenty-one inches in height, 
has ten sides, each about two and a half inches. It would takea sheet of 
paper twenty-one by twenty-five inches to hold as much matter as we find 
upon this cylinder, which records the glories of Assur-bani-pal. Ina 
neighboring case are exhibited three fine cylinders dug out from the ruins 
of a temple at Kalah Sherghat, the so-called city of Assur. They are all 
inscribed with the great deeds and glories of Tiglath-pileser I, who lived 
about 1100 B.C. The largest of these octagonal baked-clay cylinders 
is fully twenty-one inches high, and has upon it a lengthy account of the 
campaigns and building projects of the great monarch just mentioned, 
There is a very large number of these cylinders, generally of small size 
and always barrel-shaped, which record the operations of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Nabonidus. Two are of special interest; for, besides recording 
the restoration of the temple of Ebarra at Larsa, which had been de- 
stroyed during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, it also describes the dis- 
covery of the monuments of Burna-Buryash, B. C, 1425, and of Kham- 
murabi (the Amraphel of Genesis), B. C. 2200, and again that he discov- 
ered in the foundations of the temple of Eulbar inscriptions of Sargon I, 
B. C. 3800, though other kings in different reigns had vainly sought to. 
find them. We shall only mention four more, which were found by 
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Taylor imbedded in the four corners of the temple of the moon-god at 
Mugheir, or the biblical Ur of the Chaldees. These are not large, but very 
perfect, and simply record the restoration of this temple by Nabonidus. 

From what has been said the reader will have surmised that these 
cylinders were commemorative as well as talismanic in their character. 
This is made the more probable from a discovery of M. Place at Khorsa- 
bad, where he disinterred a stone box from the foundations in which 
was inscribed on gold, silver, antimony, copper, and lead the following 
inscription, translated thus by Oppert: ‘‘ May the great lord Assur de- 
stroy from the face of this country the name and race of him who shall 
injure the works of my hand or who shall carry off my treasure.” Com- 
pare also what Professor Hilprecht calls ‘‘one of the oldest monuments 
of Semitic speech,” which was found deep among the ruins of Nipur 
and reads: ‘‘ Whosoever removes this inscribed stone, his foundation 
may Bel and Samas and Ninna tear up, and exterminate his seed.” 

It would be easy to multiply examples; but the above will give the 
reader some idea of cylinders, their antiquity and use. In conclusion, it 
may be stated that those interested in the study of the articles above de- 
scribed will find some rare specimens in the museums of New York and 
Philadelphia, and that the University of Chicago is soon to have elegant 
casts of some of the finest specimens in the British Museum. 


REPORT OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE Quarterly Statement of this organization, July, 1896, has been 
recently issued, and contains much interesting and suggestive matter. 
Dr. F. J. Bliss makes his ninth report concerning the progress of his ex- 
cavations within the present city limits of Jerusalem. He has for some 
months past been tracing the course of an old wall, several feet below the 
surface, probably not dating much, if any, further back than the time 
of the Crusaders. His report possesses a real value as showing the vast 
amount of patient preliminary labor, often of an experimental and tenta- 
tive character, that has preceded all important archeological discoveries, 
whether in classical, oriental, or other fields, or that has followed them 
before their value has been fully established. Of the various papers ap- 
pended to the statement the best are those on ‘‘ The Date of the Exodus,” 
by Captain A. E. Haynes and Colonel C. R. Conder, Out of such dis- 
cussion, as inconclusive and unsatisfactory as it may now appear, will 
eventually come—supplemented, as it will be in the order of Providence, 
from time to time by such fresh and pertinent discoveries as our increasing 
knowledge is able properly to assimilate—a clear light and, we believe, 
asure confirmation of our Scripture records. Captain Iaynes, who seems 
sufficiently under the influence of higher critical tendencies, nevertheless 
in a footnote says: ‘‘The record of aseven years’ famine in Egypt dur- 
ing the seventeenth dynasty has been found in the tomb of a certain Baba 
in Upper Egypt, and has been used to support the suitability of the time 
of the Hyksos for the immigration of Israel to Egypt.” 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AS A MISSIONARY AGENCY. 
OnE of the foremost missionary agencies of this country is the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and it is with great pleasure that we note its steady and 
rapid growth in the confidence and support of the people. In eighty 
years it has issued 61,705,841 volumes in nearly one hundred languages 
and dialects. In the first quarter of a century of its existence it issued a 
little less than three million copies; in the next quarter of a century it 
swelled its publications to nearly nineteen millions; and in the third 
quarter of a century, as it had the pleasure of announcing at its diamond 
anniversary, its issues reached about thirty-two and a half millions. In 
the five years since then it has sent forth seven and a half million copies. 

Whither lave gone the volumes distributed within the last year? The 
answer is at hand. They have helped to evangelize and elevate the 
thirty thousand people engaged in mining and other branches of the iron 
industry in Jefferson County, Ala., two thirds of whom are negroes; 
the saw mill towns of the southern part of the State; and the small 
farmers of the northern portion. In California, they have gone among 
the Japanese and Chinese, Chinese copies having been obtained from the 
Rev. Mr. Hykes, a Methodist in charge of the Shanghai agency. Over 
twenty-eight thousand copies have been circulated, in thirty languages, 
in Chicago and other parts of Cook County, Ill. In the Indian Territory, 
the last vestige of the national domain held in fee simple from the United 
States government by the red man, the Scriptures have been circulated 
in thirteen Indian languages. They have gone into Louisiana, whole 
parishes of which State are without any evangelical church. Even New 
Hampshire has become so polyglot that the word has been scattered 
there in thirteen languages. Large numbers of copies have gone to the 
Spanish-speaking population of New Mexico, The agents of the society 
have met two hundred and forty-two thousand immigrants at New York, 
the eastern gate of the nation, and placed over fifty-six thousand volumes 
in their hands, in English, Welsh, French, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, Russian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Bohe- 
mian, Polish, Slavic, Arabic, Greek, Armenian, Hebrew, and Portuguese. 
In Pennsylvania the copies distributed have been in thirty-five languages, 
including such unusual ones as Icelandic, Lithuanian, Tamil, Hawaiian, 
Turkish, and Slovak. 

Abroad, the story of the circulation of the Scriptures is abundantly in- 
teresting. In Mexico one old woman, on receiving a Bible, said, ‘‘ I am 
cighty-seven years old, but I have never heard before such words as you 
read from your Bible.” ‘‘ Have you not heard the Gospel during a life of 
cighty-seven years ?” was asked. ‘‘I do not know what the Gospel may 
be, but I like what you read,” was her reply; ‘‘continue.” Priestly 
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antagonism is constant, and many a colporteur has been stoned for circu- 
lating the Scriptures. Mr. Penzotti, a Methodist, who was imprisoned 
for many months in a vile dungeon in Peru for evangelical teaching, has 
extended his influence within the year more or less over the five republics 
of Central America. In Guatemala the people are but partially clad and 
are morally degraded, but they welcome the colporteur. In Quezalte- 
nango, with its population of thirty thousand, two thirds of whom are 
Indians, the supply was generous, though the priests got hold of many of 
the copies and destroyed them. Even the Caribs, speaking a mixed dia- 
lect of Spanish, French, English, and African, and almost without any 
religion at all, have received the Scriptures. Honduras, now poverty- 
stricken and almost without religion, was the first of the Central Ameri- 
can republics to declare for the separation of Church and State; and its 
half million of people have been tendered the only literature which can 
start them on a higher plane. Far up the valley of the Orinoco, though 
welcomed with showers of stones, have penetrated the sturdy-hearted 
distributers of the word. In Argentina, the greatest republic south of 
the United States, the colporteur has long worked; but now women 
have taken up the work and are carrying the Scriptures into the conven- 
tillas, or large tenement houses. In Chile Bible distribution is carried on 
among the nitrate workers at Tarapaca. In Peru Roman Catholic women 
have organized to oppose the circulation of the Scriptures, but the good 
work goes on, Fifty-seven per cent of the population speak Quichua, a 
language without a literature, in use by three million domesticated Indi- 
ans scattered through four separate South American republics; and the 
Quichua is being used to spread the truth. In Brazil within the year the 
agents of the society have spoken personally to one hundred and fifty 
thousand people about the teachings of the Bible. 

We regret that our space precludes the continuance of this rapid sketch 
of the work of this noble society through foreign parts. The publication 
of the Bible in the sacred and literary language (Krapar) of the poor, 
distracted, and well-nigh destroyed Armenians, following the text used 
from the beginning of their Christian history, ‘‘comes at a momentous 
epoch in Armenian history.”” The publication of the Bulgarian pocket 
reference Bible and of the Koordish translation of Mark for the wildest, 
most desperate, and barbarous people of western Asia, who have probably 
murdered the three men who made the translation, shows the wide-reach- 
ing force of this great missionary agency. 


THE DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA. 

Bisnop HArTzELL comes to the work in Africa at an interesting junc- 
ture in the development of that continent. Thirty years ago the map of 
Africa was scarcely changed for the better from that of the Jesuits of sev- 
eral centuries ago; and even the map of thirty years ago was not recog- 
nized as authoritative for the remoter parts of the country. The whole 
continent has within that period been practically remapped. This is said 
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without reference to the political invasion of Europe, the most marked 
manifestation of earth-hunger, perhaps, in the annals of human history. 
Within the past ten years, and mainly within the first four years of the 
decade, ten millions out of the nearly twelve millions of square miles em- 
braced in the continent have been partitioned, on paper, among the several 
nations of Europe. Within the last forty years even southern Africa was 
scarcely held to be worth claiming by any power in Europe. It was left 
to the travels of David Livingstone, seeking for the freer operations of his 
missionary work, to show to the civilized world what were the possibili- 
ties of this great region, and the influence of those travels is not yet 
within range of practical measurement. A competent authority, allud- 
ing to one result of the partition of Africa among European nations, has 
significantly said, ‘‘ No such stupendous partition of the earth’s surface 
by such means and in so short time has ever taken place before.” The 
opposition to the vast slave traffic followed, as a necessary concomitant, 
the advances of Great Britain from the south along the great missionary’s 
lines of exploration. Thirty-five years ago one might wait for months 
for a vessel to go east from Cape Colony to any point on the south tip of 
the continent, where now four lines of steamers ply constantly, unless the 
Portuguese has been borne down by competition with British and Ger- 
man vessels, Within that same period travel up the Shiré by canoe has 
been followed by travel on the fifteen steamers plying on that river and 
the lake system with which it is related. Tangled wilderness paths have 
given way to good roads lined with coffee plantations and telegraph 
poles as far into the interior as Blantyre. 

Missionary work has been correspondingly developed. In Central Africa 
the broad continent, from ocean to ocean, was a region of undisturbed 
heathendom. In this same territory the Livingstonia mission and the 
Universities’ mission have grown within twenty years to well-developed 
and stable Christian establishments; the London Missionary Society is as 
firmly fixed about Lake Tanganyika, and the Church of England mission 
as thoroughly rooted further north. On the west coast, in the region of 
the Kongo, are the English Baptist, the American Baptist, the American 
Presbyterian, and the Methodist Episcopal missions. 

While it is true that the Kongo region attracted the attention of some 
of the most statesmanlike minds of the Methodist Episcopal Church at a 
time when the Kongo River was not explored more than a hundred miles 
or so from the seaboard, at the time when Stanley was supposed to be 
lost in the wilds of the interior, and when Bishop Janes asked Bishop 
Haven, in his visit to Africa, to make inquiry as to the feasibility of the 
extension of our missions to that region, it is equally true that it was the 
movements of Bishop Taylor that ultimately precipitated the Methodist 
Church into this territory. It cannot now withdraw from the picket line 
he has established. This does not imply that it shall limit its operations to 
any methods initiated by Bishop Taylor, but it does imply that the Church 
shall face the whole question of its responsibility to other portions of 
Africa than Liberia. 
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OUR METHODIST WORK IN INDIA AS SEEN BY A “CHURCHMAN.” 


Ir is a little strange to still meet with Methodists who take with grains 
of salt the accounts of the great work which, in the order of God’s provi- 
dence, the Methodist Episcopal Church has been enabled to do in India, 
and of the far greater work which lies within our reach if the same peculiar 
providence which has thus far guided us shall continue to guide us in the 
future. The further prosecution of the work seems just now to depend 
chiefly upon whether the necessary financial support shall be forth- 
coming. 

Our first duty is to seek to dispel the ignorance of those not informed 
of the situation and of the thoroughness and realty of the work already 
accomplished, To aid in the task we quote the following from the Indian 
Christian Messenger, a periodical of the Church of England published at 
Allahabad, India: ‘‘The stupendous results achieved by the Methodist 
mission are staggering to the skeptic. The mission claims twenty per 
cent of all Protestant Indian Christians in India, and five per cent of all 
Christians in the country. . . . Confining our attention to North India, we 
find that there were last year over eight thousand baptismns of adults, ex- 
cluding those of over six thousand children, There are some minds that 
do not find themselves prepared to comprehend these performances; but 
an unprejudiced investigator cannot come to a conclusion other than 
creditable to these earnest workers full of go and faith. . .. The 
whole of Rohilkund has been dotted over with Christians and Christian 
associations—churches, parsonages, red-ribbon brigades, leagues, schools, 
and colleges. The fact is clear that the Methodist workers are not given 
to dreaming. They fully believe that there is no difference in the value 
of the soul of a tanner and of the soul of one whose feet are ensconced in 
morocco slippers. The Methodist missionaries don’t talk grandiloquently 
and declare, ‘We do not care to manufacture Christians.’ They open 
Goucher schools in villages and collect the waifs and strays as well for 
the boarding schools. The fragrant stench of the slums of the refuse of 
the towns and villages does not deter them from pursuing the lost sheep 
of the Lord in the humble ranks of humanity. And it will be madness to 
deny them their meed of praise for the glorious results of their exertions. 
... But we do not mean to imply that the Methodist mission is devoid of 
the so-called high-caste converts. They have a fair proportion of these, 
and their mission alone in North India can point to a live rajah among 
their own converts, The fruits of their labors have passed university and 
theological examinations and nowadays figure in courts, telegraph offices, 
and in educational institutions. ... In North India at this moment, out 
of sixteen presiding elders, five are Indians invested with full financial 
and administrative powers. .. . The number of Indians, Conference mem- 
bers, is almost three times that of the Americans. These Indians have the 
same voice in managing the mission, and even in annually passing on the 
character of all agents, American or Indian. The result is that the cause 
of the Lord is furthered by the prevalent feeling of fellowship.” 


Foreign Outlook. 


FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Otto Ritschl. Since the death of Albrecht Ritschl hisson Otto has been 
his truest representative in the domain of theology. True, the son docs 
not accept without question all his father’s theological opinions, but he 
comes nearer to maintaining the elder Ritschl’s beliefs unchanged than 
any other representative of the Ritschl school. In a recently published 
work entitled Ueber Werthurtheile, an expression almost impossible of 
translation into English, he defines and defends his father’s position with 
reference to one of the peculiar features of the Ritschlian theology. 
Werthurtheile, literally, ‘‘ worth judgments,” are judgments (in the logical 
sense) which are formed, not as the result of the use of the judgment, but 
by listening to the emotions. They express our interests, not our opinions. 
Since we have so many interests which lie outside the realm of scientific 
verification, it is necessary to have Werthurtheile by which to express our 
faith in reference to matters which cannot be reached by theoretische 
Urtheile (‘‘ theoretical judgments ”’) or scientific thought. Among these is 
the whole realm of the religious. When we affirm the existence of God 
we do not depend upon our judgment so much as upon our sense of inter- 
est. We cannot know there is a God, but we can believe it. The belief 
in the existence of God is not the product of a train of reasoning, but 
springs from a necessity of thé human soul. Because it is not the result 
of a ratiocinative process it can never be overthrown by science or phi- 
losophy. Because it so perfectly satisfies our hearts the reality of God is 
more certainly attested than any fact of external nature. It will be seen 
that the idea of Werthurtheile—including all religious truth—is well 
adapted to the needs of .the apologist, who, in adopting it, snaps his fin- 
gers at the scientist and says, ‘‘I have a method of knowing which is un- 
known to you. By it I attain a greater certainty in a given sphere than 
you can attain in the sphere of science. These two methods of know- 
ing which you and I represent do not lie in the same plane, nor do their 
planes bisect each other. Therefore there can be no clash between them. 
All the conflict between science and faith hitherto has arisen from an at- 
tempt to bring both to the test of the former. Ve give up the scientific 
certainty of our faith and place it upon a surer foundation. Henceforth 
there must be no conflict between the man of faith and the man of science.” 


Joseph Hollweck. There are few Roman Catholics who doubt or ever 
have doubted that the Roman see is the divinely appointed seat of the 
vicar of Christ on earth, the pope, and that if the papal seat were trans- 
ferred to another city it would cease to be the papal seat. Hollweck is 
not of the small number who have doubted these things; on the other 
hand, he has recently attempted (Der apostolische Stuhl und Rom, Mainz, 
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Kirchheim) to set the question forever at rest so far as argument can ac- 
complish the task. In doing so he cannot appeal to an utterance of the 
Church on the subject, for officially the doctrine of the inseparableness of 
the papacy from the Roman see has been rather assumed than asserted. 
The bulls Unam Sanctam and the Vaticanum of 1870, as well as the councils 
of Lyons and Florence, establish the fact of the succession of the Roman 
pontiff in the primacy, but do not assert the necessity. Believing that in 
order to establish the necessary connection of the two for all time either 
an express utterance of our Lord beforeland or an express sanction after 
the connection had been formed is demanded, he confesses that he has 
searched in vain for either in a direct form. Nevertheless he finds the 
sanction after the fact (voluntate consequente) abundantly attested for all 
purposes of faith. His investigations lead him to the conclusion that the 
fathers looked upon the union as inseparable; the popes have shared this 
opinion; the councils have so expressed themselves as to leave the impres- 
sion that they assumed it so fully that its assertion was deemed unnecessary ; 
with almost perfect unanimity the schools have taught the same; while the 
faithful have no doubt on the matter. Those who have questioned it have 
been men whose attitude toward the papacy was not without suspicion. 
The author closes with a few very remarkable sentences. He says: 
‘* Christ not only wills the freedom of the Church and its head in general, 
but its full freedom, limited by no obstacle. But this freedom in the full. 
est sense includes the temporal sovereignty of the pope as a necessary con- 
dition. Hence the divine providence ordered that in the course of time 
this sovereignty was bestowed on the pope. Since then he has been jure 
divino king of Rome.” The meaning of such language is not difficult to 
discern. 

Paul Griinberg. Not so much as a leader of thought as in the capacity 
of a master in the art of theological-biographical writing should he be 
mentioned. To few men, relatively, has it been given to accomplish as 
much as Spener. If he was not exactly original he was at least a leader 
of those like-minded with himself. The significance of the man is seen in 
this, as also in the opposition he excited and in the permanent results which 
followed his labors. In one sense of the word Griinberg’s Phillipp Jakob 
Spener (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1893) is rather a philo- 
sophical-historical study of a great theological and religious leader than a 
biography. This may be seen in the arrangement of the material, which 
is as follows: ‘*The Times of Spener,” ‘‘ The Life of Spener,” ‘‘ The The- 
ology of Spener,” ‘‘Spener as a Church Reformer.” Not only is this ar- 
rangement thoroughly logical, it is executed in its details with a master 
hand, None other could have put himself so completely in possession of 
the vast material for the study. Note the variety of phases considered 
in the first chapter: the Church constitution, the clergy, schools and uni- 
versities, church doctrine, public worship and church life, the religious 
and ethical life, relation of the Lutheran Church to other confessions, <A 
second chapter takes up the reaction against the prevailing tendencies of 
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the time under four phases—a mystical, a practical, a theological, and that 
of a living, as contradistinguished from a dead, orthodoxy. Under the 
first phase alone he treats of thirty-three different personages, giving 
their views and estimating their influence. With similar particularity 
does he treat every portion of his subject. And yet each detail is brought 
into such vital relations to the entire theme that nowhere is the treatment 
dreary or unduly prolonged. Not only has Griinberg preserved the im- 
pression of a forward movement throughout, he has been able to maintain 
toward Spener himself, as toward all his predecessors and contemporaries, 
a judicial, yet sympathetic, attitude. The faults of the Church of Spener’s 
time are pointed out, but not too bitterly condemned. Spener himself was 
so great as to tempt one to unstinted eulogy. But Griinberg has both a 
heart for his merits and an eye for the limitations and defects both of the 
personality and the theologian. The work should be immediately trans- 
lated into English or its English counterpart produced. 
Pd 

RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 

“ Zur Characteristik des religiosen Standpunkt des Erasmus” (Charac- 
terization of the Religious Standpoinut of Erasmus), By #riedrich Lezius. 
Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1895. Our author points out the fact that, while 
some have found Erasmus to be a man of weak character and somewhat 


lax morals, others regard him as strong and constant and of higher 
morality than Luther and Zwingli. Nor does he think this remarkable, 


since the life of Erasmus was so full of contradictions. ‘ He prepared 
the way of the Reformation only to oppose it later. He broke with 
Luther and rejoiced in Zwingli’s tragic death, and nevertheless died in 
Basel without the final offices of the Roman Catholic Church and was 
buried by Protestants in a Protestant church.” But, passing all these 
by, he takes up the side of Erasmus’s life mentioned in the title of his 
little work. On the whole it is not a flattering conclusion he draws. 
Our chief interest in the entire question is that that which was true of 
Erasmus was true, on the whole, of all the humanists. In studying the 
religious side of Erasmus’s nature we study the religious side of humanism 
generally. Lezius regards as the key to the religious life of Erasmus the 
fact that he was at the same time a moralist and a biblicist. Through the 
former he was made the enemy of the externality and superstition of the 
papal religion ; through the latter he was rendered capable of independence 
of the decrees of popes, the doctrine of the Church, and the teachings of 
scholasticism. But being a moralist and a biblicist only gave outward 
form to his faith. This only sufficed to produce the negative features of 
his religion. He lacked the earnestness necessary to become a Protestant. 
In this respect Lezius compares him most unfavorably with Zwingli, who, 
whatever his faults, had the earnestness to strive for what he believed to 
be true, while Erasmus was so opposed to everything which might en- 
gender tumult or strife that he would sacrifice truth and right themselves 
for quiet. It is evident that the beliefs of such a man are not worthy to 
53—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XII. 
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be dignified by the name of convictions, but must be regarded as opinions 
merely. And this same love of ease it was which caused him to enter 
into strife with Luther, since he preferred a break with him rather than 
a break with Rome. This in turn proves that all the while his sympa- 
thies remained Roman Catholic, whatever his judgment might say. 

“ Dogmatique chrétienne” (Christian Dogmatics). By Jules Bovon. 
Lausanne, Georges Bridel et Cie., 1895. We cannot pretend to more 
than a brief mention of some of the principal points in this work. The 
first pertains to his method. Instead of treating the doctrine of the 
Trinity as a phase of the general doctrine of the Deity, as is usual, thereby 
detaching it from Christology and soteriology, he maintains that the 
knowledge of the triune God can be gained and that knowledge formu- 
lated only on the basis of the saving work of Christ and the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Hence he would place the discussion of the Trinity at 
the close of the system. As to the Christian doctrine of God, he claims 
that it is only to be developed in accordance with the knowledge of God 
which we gain through Christ; in other words, the Christian doctrine of 
God is the doctrine of the God of revealed salvation. Had he limited 
himself to this principle he would have been more consistent. But in 
fact he appears not to be thoroughly permeated with his own ideas, but 
to hold theoretically to one opinion, while in practice he acts, at least in 
part, according to another. He is aware that the certainty of faith arises 
from the experience of one who subjects himself to the practical require- 
ments of the Gospel; yet he makes so much use of the so-called natural 
religion as to leave the impression that the religion of the Christian reve- 
lation is not sufficient for him. He rejects every proof of the existence of 
God which is founded in nature, and yet he speaks of God's holiness and 
God’s love in such amanner as wholly to disconnect these attributes from 
the facts of sin and redemption. His treatment of the important doc- 
trine of divine providence is extremely brief, comprising but a page, 
compared with other less important doctrines. Although he quotes a 
number of Scripture passages in proof of the doctrine, it appeals to him 
rather as a postulate of natural, than of Christian, theology. Valuable and 
interesting is his treatment of the doctrine of sin. He discusses various 
theories, but establishes the fact from psychology and religion. With 
reference to the miracles of the New Testament he takes practically the po- 
sition held by the German mediating school, which admits the possibility 
of the miracles, but reserves the right to determine by criticism which 
shall be held as historically verifiable or probable. , 


“ Der Exorcismus im Herzogtum Braunschweig seit den Tagen der Re- 
formation ” (The Practice of Exorcism in the Duchy of Brunswick since the 
Days of the Reformation). By Friedrich Koldewey. Wolfenbiittel, Zwiss- 
ler, 1893. The work would be both more interesting and more valuable did 
it extend beyond the narrow boundaries of a duchy. But as the book is 
small it is excusable to treat a limited theme; and as a matter of fact the 
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history of exorcism in Brunswick is essentially what it was in other Ger- 
man Lutheran territories. It may surprise many to learn that Luther re- 
tained the formula by which the priest exorcised the candidate for 
baptism in the Roman Catholic Church, Put into English, the directions 
which Luther, following the Roman ritual, gave the Protestant clergy 
were as follows: After an address to the persons respousible for the 
child’s training, the minister said, ‘“ Depart, thou unclean spirit, and 
make room for the Holy Spirit.” He then made the sign of the cross on 
the forehead and breast of the candidate, and said, ‘‘ Receive the sign of 
the cross on both forehead and breast.” After a couple of prayers the 
minister said, ‘‘I adjure thee, thou unclean spirit, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that thou depart and 
leave this servant of Jesus Christ. Amen.” Then foilowed, among other 
things, the substance of our baptismal covenant, which in the case of the 
child must be taken for him by his elders, who renounced for him the 
devil and all his works. In the adjuration the minister was to make the 
sign of the cross after the name of each of the persons of the Trinity. 
The renunciation of the devil implied that the person about to be bap- 
tized was the property of the devil, whose ownership was now renounced. 
The language addressed to the unclean spirit reminds one forcibly of 
that employed by our Lord in the expulsion of the spirits from the pos- 
sessed. An excellent illustration is thus afforded of the marked change 
which has come over the thought of the Christian world, robbing it of 
that vivid realization of the nearness and influence of the powers of 
darkness which our fathers experienced. The Calvinists opposed this 
practice of exorcism as a gross superstition, and the intensity of the 
struggle between the Calvinistic and Lutheran systems caused the ad- 
herents of the latter to reject any attempts looking toward a removal of 
the rite of exorcism from the baptismal ceremony. Luther translated the 
baptismal ceremony into German in 1523, and the rite of exorcism main- 
tained itself therein in Brunswick in spite of much opposition until 1709, 
nearly two hundred years, 
“Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten” (History of the Early Christian Literature in the First Three 
Centuries). By Gustav Kriiger. Freiburg (Baden), and Leipzig, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1895. The work must be carefully distinguished from ordinary 
works on patristics, which give much valuable information relative to 
authors and their works, but which do not attempt a literary history. 
Kriiger has followed the principles laid down by Nitzsch and Overbeck 
to the effect that under patrology we must understand, not only tlie 
works of the early Church fathers, but any work of an early Christian 
author; and furthermore, that the handling of these works must be in 
accordance with the laws of historical writing, and not merely a concatena- 
tion of chronological and biographical notices. He does not pretend 
to any great amount of originality; but, as a matter of fact, he gives us 
the first complete, though brief, treatise of the kind, modestly referring 
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his readers to the expected great work of Professor Harnack in the 
same line. His standpoint may be seen in what he says concerning the 
Pauline documents of the New Testament: ‘‘In the New Testament 
fourteen documents supposed to have been written by Paul have found a 
place. They do not all have the same claim to recognition as genuine 
products of his pen. True, a criticism which finds its pleasure in the 
destruction of the little light which is vouchsafed to us in the investiga- 
tion of the problems of primitive Christianity can reject all, or nearly all, 
these letters as forgeries, and thereby banish from history the personality 
of the great apostle, which is incomprehensible to little minds. But 
against the genuineness of 1 Thessalonians (composed 54, 55), Galatians 
(55-57), the two letters to the Corinthians (56-58 and 58-60), Romans 
(59, 60), Philippians (62-64), and Philemon (written about the same time 
as Philippians) no sufficient arguments have been produced. The 
doubts against Colossians can be overcome. The spuriousness of 2 Thes- 
salonians and of Ephesians may be asserted with good reason, but not 
strictly demonstrated. Hebrews is the work of a Paulinizing Christian 
of Alexandrian training. The pastoral letters were unknown to Mar- 
cion, and the situation they portray cannot be explained in accord with 
what we know of the life of Paul, while the language and the thought 
were impossible to him, Their relation to Gnosticism appears to forbid 
their composition during the first century; though it is possible that 
their author possessed fragments of actual letters addressed to Timothy 
and Titus,” 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL, 


Biblical Criticism and the Task of the Preacher. From a considera- 
tion of this difficult problem arises much of the objection felt by those 
in the practical work of the Church to the so-called higher criticism. 
When books which were once attributed to Moses come to be attributed 
to an unknown author the preacher is placed in an awkward dilemma 
with reference to choosing texts therefrom. He hesitates to speak of 
these texts as the words of the great lawgiver when he is convinced they 
are not; and yet he feels that to explain his views on this subject to his 
auditors would distract attention from the religious message he has to 
bring them. Just so, when portions of the Bible which were once re- 
garded as historically trustworthy come to be looked upon as untrust- 
worthy, they seem to the preacher to lose their value for homiletical 
purposes, Those who have fallen into this difficulty employ two methods 
of escape. The first is to ignore texts of the kind described. This is 
based on the idea that the Bible contains so much well-authenticated ma- 
terial not touched by criticism that he can well do without the doubtful 
portions. He thereby attests his faith in certain other portions of the 
Bible, thereby severing it in twain. Such a course is not contemplated 
with favor by the better class of higher critics. They do not believe in 
this mutilation of the book, all of which to them is the word of God; for 
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to the critic historical trustworthiness is not the test by which he deter- 
mines the validity of revelation. A mythor an historical error may as 
truly convey a revelation as the record of real fact. He looks deeper than 
the outward form. He cares not for the historical or scientific, but for the 
religious and moral, teachings, This furnishes the clew to his method of 
treating texts in the pulpit which he handles very differently as a critic. 
He does not neglect them if they fall in his way, and the average listener 
would never detect from his use of them that he denied their historical 
value. From a work entitled Kritisch angefochtene Predigttexte und thre 
homiletische Behandlung (Sermonic Texts Assaulted by Criticism and How to 
Treat Them Homiletically), by R. Eibach (Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1895), we take a number of examples: Luke i, 26-88—the birth and infancy 
of Jesus. The first thing for the preacher to remember is that the angel 
Gabriel and the converse which he held with the mother of our Lord are 
not the principal thing. It is rather the simplicity and purity of the 
virgin heart which the conversation lays bare. Again, the preacher must 
remember that it is not important to demonstrate the dogma of the virgin 
birth. In the stories of Jupiter human lust is attributed to the deity, 
In this, on the contrary, divine purity is attributed to a human being. 
Thus looked at, the text gives us a view of the invisible world and of the 
possibilities of human nature. The story, Eibach thinks, is so glorious 
and so opens the eyes to a new world of purity that, did we not have it 
in the Bible, it must have been sooner or later invented, and the homilete 
has no occasion for avoiding it. Again, in Luke ii, 1-14. There is no 
text more central, and yet more vigorously assailed, than this. Everything 
it contains is doubtful except the fact that Jesus first saw the light of 
this world under Cwsar Augustus. The history of his birth, and even 
Bethlehem as his birthplace, are veiled in darkness so far as history is 
concerned; and yet there is no text that the preacher so much needs at 
Christmas as this. For if the preacher really believes that Jesus is the 
Christ this text offers him better opportunities than any other for the 
Christmas festival, Here, above all things, is history, not in the small 
sense of the questions of human science, but in this sense—that He from 
whom all salvation springs really did see the light of this world; and in 
this—that his appearance is too great to be made dependent upon the 
year or the accidental place of his birth. The evidence for him is not a 
chronicle of time, but his work, which is present with us; his Spirit, 
which lives among us; himself, who is present with us. Faith in him 
has better supports than can be afforded by human science. And this 
faith livesin the text. Even the plans of the secular rulers, so differently 
intended, are compelled to serve him. The city and house of David 
remind us of the fulfillment of the desire of all nations. It is the ‘‘ yea” 
and ‘‘amer” of the Old Testament and, what is more significant for us, 
the deepest longing of the human heart. . . . The poverty of the manger 
is exactly that which corresponds to Golgotha—it shows the way of re- 
demption through lowliness. The Gospel which the angels first preached 
to the poor—the shepherds—has ever since then been preached first to the 
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poor. But all these are small matters. The important thing is the mes- 
sage, which no man can give to another, but which God alone can give: 
‘*Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” There terror before God must cease; peace comes into the 
heart, and great joy for all people begins. And this message is accom- 
panied by a blessed assurance, for this Gospel has for us to-day better 
and clearer tokens than the manger and swaddling clothes. And 
with the birth of Christ begins at last a new world, into which we are 
invited to enter and in which we find forgiveness, life, and salvation. A 
few words with reference to the sermonic use of miracles may be valuable. 
The critic, as a rule, no longer denies, but asserts, the reality of the 
miracles of Jesus. But he holds that these miracles are recorded to show 
not only the power of our Lord and the condition of the souls of those 
upon whom he wrought his miracles, but rather to portray Christ before 
human eyes that men may be drawn tohim. Looked at from this stand- 
point, the individual miracle stories may, or may not, be strictly correct 
historically. Whether they are so or not, the preacher’s business is to 
recommend Christ to human hearts and human needs; and in this task 
the miracles give him extremely important aid. The resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus are not to be demonstrated by the literal utterance of 
the gospels, but by the experience of those who commune with him. 
Thus, alongside of the fact of science that soul and body die together is 
placed the fact that the soul and body of Jesus live together. He who 
came from heaven must of necessity return to heaven. He who brought 
the kingdom of God belongs at the right hand of God, It will be seen 
that, though there is little emphasis upon external phases of the record, 
the kernel is maintained. Whether the method appeals to our readers 
is not with us the question, Our business is to record the facts. 


The Christian Socialist Party of Germany. The Christian socialists of 
Germany recently met at Frankfurt-am-Main, being represented by about 
two hundred delegates from all parts of the Fatherland, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Sticker. The following declaration of principles was 
adopted: “ We justify the separation of Dr. Stécker from the conserva- 
tive party, which under the circumstances was unavoidable. By our- 
selves we form a party of Christian socialists. We shall continue to 
oppose every conservative tendency which makes concessions to the 
policy of the middle party or represents purely material interesis. We 
desire to secure a greater equality between rich and poor for the future, 
and legal assistance to the efforts of the weak to obtain a livelihood; but 
we repudiate all radical doctrines which teach the unconditional equality 
of all. In the same manner we are opposed to growth of power on the 
part of the extremely wealthy, so far as this endangers the freedom of 
the State or the welfare of the people. We regard the combatants under 
the banner of true, living Christianity as those alone who can gain the 
victory over the powers of destruction, against which we shall wage a 
warfare with all our powers.” 
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is the opening article in the 





‘“‘THe Early Ages of the Human Race’ 
London Quarterly Review for July. It gives a summary of our present 
knowledge of prehistoric man. Speaking of a clay image found in a 
gravel bed of the pliocene or pleistocene age in Idaho, and which ‘‘shows 
the high intellectual character of primitive man,” it says: ‘‘ Like the 
Calaveras skull, it throws a heavy weight into the scale against the idea 
that the earliest members of the human race were sunk in the lowest 
In reference to a quotation 
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depths of mental and moral degradation.’ 
from Mr. John Fiske’s Man’s Destiny it makes this comment: ‘‘ This is 
pure romance. In man’s earliest days there was no need whatever for 
this endless fighting, simply because the causes for hostility did not 
exist. Food was everywhere abundant. Game of all kinds existed in 
such vast numbers as to be easily captured, and all the rivers swarmed 
with fish. Men were few, and immense uninhabited tracts separated the 
earliest human wanderers. If collisions did occur—which must have 
been rare—the beaten party simply moved off to distant regions where 
man had not yet penetrated and where their safety was complete. In- 
stead of the earliest ages of man’s existence being days of incessant war- 
fare, they must have been times of profound peace.” The second article, 
‘* Profit Sharing and Gain Sharing,” contrasts these methods of solving 
the labor problem with those advocated by the trades unions. In the 
third article, ‘‘Clive and Hastings,” occurs this sentence, which is one 
of many indications that in these days there is none so poor as to do Ma- 
caulay reverence: ‘‘ Macaulay’s portraits of Clive and Warren Hastings, 
and, in association with the latter, of the much-aspersed Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, are caricatures indeed; but the glowing color and the magical 
chiaroscuro of the great word-painter so disguise the wild incorrectness 
of his drawing that the magnificent caricatures have been accepted as 
living, faithful resemblances; and two heroes of English history have 
been wronged of the fair renown to which lives of unswerving, patriot 
devotion had justly entitled them.” The fourth article is ‘* Ritschl’s 
Theology;” the fifth, ‘‘Keats’s Letters;” the sixth, ‘*The Bible as 
Literature; the seventh and eighth, ‘‘ Recent Researches among the 
Annelids ” and ‘*‘A Naturalist in Mid-Africa.” 

























ProFEssoR Moses Corr TyLeEr, the author of those two exasperating 
volumes of a History of American Literature—exasperating because, pub- 
lished eighteen years ago and dealing only with early colonial literature, 
they have not since been followed by other volumes treating of our later 
and really important literary development—contributes ‘‘ The Declaration 
of Independence in the Light of Modern Criticism” to the July number 
of the North American Review. Russia, that overgrown and naughty child 
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of modern Europe which will come to manhood by and by and exert a 
potent influence upon human history, is, of course, the subject of Karl 
Blind’s ‘‘After the Coronation at Moscow.” The prospect grows ‘‘less and 
less hopeful,” he says, ‘tas to the new ruler having any really liberal 
measures in view.” ‘‘ Father” Clark, of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, writes pleasantly on ‘* Some International Delusions.” ‘‘ The chief 
source of these delusions,” he says, “ is the daily newspaper on both sides 
of the Atlantic and Pacific. . .. Even the most respectable papers seem to 
find room in their foreign columns chiefly for startling crimes or awful 
accidents. ... Many an English and Australian friend has said to me: ‘I 
should think you would be afraid to travel in America; you always seem 
to be having such dreadful railway accidents.’ . . . When I informed him 
that I had traveled many tens of thousands of miles without meeting 
a serious mishap or ever being held up by highwaymen it almost passed 
his comprehension, and he made up his mind that either the papers which 
he habitually read or myself had been drawing a long bow.” ‘But, 
again, it must be confessed that these popular delusions are due quite as 
much to our own exceedingly sensational newspapers as to anything that 
is printed in the lands across the seas.” John Gilmer Speed discusses 
‘*The Right of Privacy” from a legal standpoint. The late General Gib- 
bon, of the United States Army, concludes his argument, ‘‘ Why Women 
Should Have the Ballot,” with these words: ‘‘ That the day for the en- 
franchisement of women in this country is coming cannot be doubted by 
anyone capable of reading the very apparent signs which have been shown 
for some years past;” but the only sign specified is ‘‘the desperate 
struggle those opposed to woman suffrage are making to prevent its 
accomplishment.” Incidentally, we believe that women should have the 
ballot. Max O’Rell’s tirade on ‘‘ Petticoat Government ” in the United 
States is admirably answered by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and Mrs, 
Margaret Bottome. Other articles are: “ The Stepchild of the Republic,” 
a paper on ‘‘ the seventeen splendid States and Territories ” of our ‘arid ” 
West, by W. E. Smythe; ‘‘ A Common Coinage for All Nations,” by the 
Hon. C. W. Stone; ‘The Teacher’s Duty to the Pupil,” by Cardinal Gib- 
bons; ‘‘ Criminal Jurisprudence, Roman and Anglo-Saxon,” by M. Ro- 
mero, Mexican minister to the United States; and ‘‘Sound Money the 
Safeguard of Labor,” by the Hon. R. B. Mahany. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for July might easily monopolize the five short 
pages allotted tothis summary. To prove this we need only submit a 
table of its contents: 1. ‘‘ Manning and the Catholic Reaction of our 
Times ;” 2. ‘* The New Scottish Novelists ;” 3. ‘‘Sheridan;” 4. ‘‘ The 
Universities of the Middle Ages ;” 5. “The Countess Krasinska’s 
Diary ;” 6. ‘*The Paget Papers ;” 7. ‘‘Gardens and Garden Craft ;” 
8. ‘*The Government of France since 1870 ;” 9. “History and the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery;” 10. ‘‘ Egypt.” The first of these is inspired 
by the recent publication of Purcell’s Life ef Manning—a book that has 
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aroused profound interest and no end of controversy, and is characterized 
by the Catholic World as ‘‘the recent sad spectacle of a clumsy, narrow- 
visioned biographer’s attempt to belittle the fame of the great Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Westminster by means of his private correspondence, a 
performance which Cardinal Vaughan has branded in a recent magazine 
as ‘almost a crime.’” The book certainly makes some interesting reve- 
lations ex cathedra ; and we hardly wonder at the ire of our Catholic 
contemporary. The second article will appeal to all lovers of the new 
Scotch school of fiction. Says this Scotch review, voicing the acclaim of 
multitudes of non-Scotch readers, ‘‘We hail the revival of the rural 
Scottish novel as a welcome sign of healthy reaction.” Of Barrie's 
Window in Thrums the reviewer says: ‘‘There is the Shakespearean 
subtlety of humor, which, as it seeks its subjects in eternal types of hu- 
manity, is bound to survive. The Scotch is perhaps unnecessarily broad ; 
possibly there is too much of it for purposes of effective art, although the 
extraordinary popularity of the book in the South appears to dispose of 
that criticism as captious. All the greater is the tribute to the analytical 
genius which has triumphed over obstacles of its own creation... . It is 
a story we should be sorry to read, were we inclined to homesickness, on 
the sun-baked plains of Australia or the waterless Karoo of South Africa. 
We should yearn to exchange the cloudless skies for the dripping 
heavens and driving mists of Glen Quharity.” And further: ‘An ex- 
quisite tenderness of sympathy underlies the book, so that it is difficult 
to distinguish the pathos from the drollery””"—a saying which applies 
equally well to the writings of ‘‘Ian Maclaren.” This of Mr. Crockett: 
‘‘Comparing him with himself, the Stickit Minister and the Raiders, in 
their respective manners, stand far above his other productions.” The 
notice of the Bonnie Brier Bush is nothing if not appreciative. It is ‘‘a 
sparkling book ;” ‘‘ there is no cleverer chapter than that on ‘ The Cunning 
Speech of Drumtochty ;’” ‘‘‘Ian Maclaren’ probes the infinite depths 
of pathos in those simple, sequestered lives ;” no sympathy can induce 
the ‘‘rough, almost brutal” Dr. Maclure ‘‘to palliate the truth,” yet 
‘no fashionable physician from Harley Street or Saville Row can surpass 
him in natural delicacy ;” ‘‘The Transformation of Lachlan Campbell ” 


” 


is ‘‘the most touching of the tales. 


WE cannot even mention all of the fifteen articles that fill the pages of 
The Nineteenth Century for July. The first article, ‘‘ Russia, Persia, and 
England,” is by Sir Lepel Griffin. George W. E. Russell discusses the 
question of Church unity under the title ‘‘ Reformation and Reunion,” 
and concludes, ‘‘ After all, we must remember that the Master promised, 
not one fold, but one flock and one Shepherd, even himself.” “The Bab 
and Babismr,” by J. D. Rees, describes a religious sect of Persia, an off- 
shoot from Mohammedanism, which arose about the middle of the pres- 
ent century. The Bab ‘represented himself as an emanation from the 
Divinity itself, and then assumed the title of ‘highness,’ by which also 
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Jesus, the Son of Mary, or Miriam, is habitually known amongst Muham- 
madans.” The adherents of the sect abound, ‘‘and chiefly among the 
richer and more educated classes.” Walter Alison Phillips writes of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, ‘‘ the greatest of the Minnesingers,” whose 
name has been made familiar to us by Longfellow. Edward B, Tylor has 
an article on ‘‘The Matriarchal Family System,” a system which has 
prevailed among our American Indian tribes and among some Oriental 
peoples, and by which inheritance descends, not through the male side of 
the family, but throngh the female. ‘*The Woman Movement in Ger- 
many ” is sketched by Alys Russell. Alvar Nufiez, better known to us as 
Cabega de Vaca, the companion of Narvaez and the discoverer of those 
famous cities of Cibola which have so unaccountably eluded all further 
discovery, a man whose remarkable story contains so much of the roman- 
tic and the impossible, is the subject of a paper by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham dealing chiefly with his adventures on the La Plata in South 
America. ‘‘The Story of the Manitoba Schools Question,” by T. C. Down, 
is a study of an important factor in the Canadian problem. ‘‘ New Letters 
of Edward Gibbon,” by Rowland E. Prothero, and ‘‘The Federation 
Movement in Australasia,” by Sir Edward Braddon, premier of Tasmania, 
are interesting papers and conclude an interesting number. 


Tue following is the list of contents of the Methodist Review of the 
Church, South, for July-August: 1. ‘‘ The Problem of Divine Foreknowl- 
edge,” by Professor Henry C. Sheldon, of the chair of systematic the- 
ology at Boston University ; 2. ‘‘John Boanerges,” by Rev. G. B. 
Winton, M.A.; 3. ‘‘Oxford High Anglicanism,” by Rev. W. Harrison; 
4. ‘‘A Literary Knapsack,” by Maurice Thompson; 5. ‘*The Culture 
Problem in Southern Towns,” by Professor J. 8. Bassett, of Trinity Col- 
lege; 6. ‘‘The Position of the Church in France,” by Professor J. F. 
Crowell, of Columbia College; 7. ‘‘ Vergil’s Preeminence among the Chris- 
tian Fathers and in the Mediwval Church,” by Professor E. W. Bowen, of 
Randolph-Macon College; 8. ‘‘Macbeth and Hamlet,” by Rev. J. W. 
Hill; 9. ‘*Good Roads,” by Professor H. H. Stone, of Emory College; 
10. ‘*The Making of Methodism” (seventh paper), by the editor, Dr. 
Tigert. The first objection raised by Dr. Sheldon to the doctrine of divine 
nescience is ‘‘ that it postulates a limitation upon God that intrinsically is 
not agreeable to the thought of his infinite perfection.” The ‘‘ most 
formidable obstacle,” however, ‘ is the veto which it encounters from the 
side of revelation.” In addition to ‘‘ the testimony of a prophetical con- 
sciousness, whose central representative was no less than the Son of God,” 
we have ‘‘specific predictions on matters bound up with the free agency 
of men,” which have been not only ‘‘ confidently uttered,” but ‘‘ fulfilled 
in a way which argues the legitimacy of the prophetical faith in divine 
foreknowledge.” The seventh article will interest readers of Dante as 
well as of Vergil. From indications in the fourth eclogue and the sixth 
book of the ‘‘.£neid” Professor Bowen concludes that ‘‘ there is clearly 
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«a possibility, not to say a strong probability, that Vergil had at least an 
indirect knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures,” possibly ‘‘ through the 
Sibylline books and oracles,” or ‘‘ through the Alexandrine literature, 






with which we have seen he was quite familiar.” 





















Tue New World for June contains: 1. ‘‘ Cardinal Manning,” by St. 
George Mivart; 2. ‘‘International Arbitration,” by J. B. Moore, of Co 
lumbia College; 3. ‘‘The Limits of Evolution,” by G. H. Howison; 
4. ‘‘Matthew Arnold’s Letters,” by Milton Reed; 5. ‘‘New England 
Trinitarianism,” by L. L. Paine, of the Bangor Theological Seminary ; 
6. ‘*The Relation of the Preacher to Social Subjects,” by J. W. Day; 
7. ‘* Las Casas and Democracy,” by C. C. Starbuck; 8. ‘‘ Mr. Balfour and 
his Critics,” by T. R. Slicer; 9. ‘‘The Will to Believe,” by William 
James. From the sixth article we take the following suggestive sen 
tences: ‘‘The demand for sermons that are not theological disquisitions 
or philosophical essays is likewise a demand for sermons that are not 
studies in sociology.” ‘‘Mr. John Graham Brooks made precisely the 
distinction which it has been the purpose of this article to emphasize, in 
saying, ‘I have always admired the way in which Phillips Brooks did not 
preach upon social subjects.’ This did not mean that the great preacher 
neglected the actual interests of society, for everyone knows how often 
he flashed upon his hearers the light of duty as to social relations. No 
influence went further than his into the social life of his city, because 
none went deeper. ... It was the way in which he did not preach upon 
social subjects that made an enthusiastic sociological expert admire him.” 



























THE July Bibliotheca Sacra has the following articles: 1. ‘‘ Misappre- 
hensions concerning Calvin,” by O. T. Lanphear; 2. ‘‘ The Divine Origin 
of the Religion of the Bible,” by James Monroe; 3. ‘‘Studies in Chris- 
tology,” by F. H. Foster; 4. ‘‘ Origen and the Return to Greek Theology,” 
by J. W. Falconer; 5, ‘‘Gladstone’s Edition of Bishop Butler’s Works,” 
by Jacob Cooper; 6. ‘‘The Hebrew Cosmogony Again,” by C. B. War- 
ring; 7. ‘‘Individualism and Societism,” by Z. 8. Holbrook; 8. ‘‘The 
Restriction of Immigration,” by E. W. Bemis. The author of the first 
article thus comments on the doctrine of foreordination: ‘* Another 
Methodist divine, Dr. Whedon, accepting foreknowledge, but denying 
foreordination, as though there were succession in the divine mind, con- 
cludes that foreordination, according to Calvin, implies that ‘God is the 
author of sin.’ The error here consists in failing to observe that fore- 
knowledge and foreordination involve certainty, but not necessity. Thus, 
Dr. Whedon is logically bound to reject even foreknowledge, as well as 
foreordination, which is really the Arminian position.” Is not the 
author’s logic a little confused ? ‘‘ From Calvin’s view of foreordination 
and decrees,” he continues, ‘‘fatalism does not follow, for foreordination 
maintains the true causality of the creature and the free self-determina- 

















tion of men and of angels.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Mind of the Master. By JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 12mo, pp. 338. New 

York : Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This volume is sure of a wide reading. Its author’s day is probably at 
noon, Ten years ago Henry Drummond was the new man, holding pub- 
lic attention as a fresh and fascinating writer with spiritual insight 
illuminating the higher regions of man’s life. To-day the author of 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, The Days of Auld Lang Syne, and The 
Upper Room has the popular vogue for his books and lectures and ser- 
mons. He comes to America this summer booked for thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of lectures in various parts of the land. He is a proof that 
the pulpit is a prime point of vantage for getting acquainted with reality. 
No man on earth has equal chance with the earnest and strenuous minis- 
ter for knowing the central facts of human nature and life. None other 
is so able to analyze, describe, and explain the experiences of men; no 
other sees so clearly into the deep places of the soul; no other is so aware 
of the perils and pains and noble possibilities of our nature; no other can 
lay his hand with such intelligent mastery on all the sensibilities of mind 
and heart and conscience. The practical man in the pew who imag- 
ines the man in the pulpit to be a dreamer probably makes a mistake ; for 
if the minister is a true pastor, as well as a biblical preacher, living in 
sympathetic contact with the lives of his people, he is the man who knows 
reality, knows things by their substance rather than their shows, deals 
with the essential rather than the factitious. He it is who gets an inside 
view of the human heart and is familiar with its agonies and ecstasies, 
No wonder he can tell true stories about it ina powerful and moving way, 
so that only a heart of stone can fail to be touched. In this volume, made 
up of sermons, we judge, with the texts left off and the probable text not 
easy to guess, we find the same grip on reality, the same direct drive at 
the essential, the same shrewd stroke into the heart of things that marked 
those strong and stirring stories in the Bonnie Brier Bush which first 
made Ian Maclaren known to the reading world. The humor of the sto- 
ries is absent from the sermons, and there is no pathos of incident; but 
there is the same blending of sharp common sense and suffusing sym- 
pathy. Some of the chapters, like ‘‘ Faith the Sixth Sense,” ‘‘ The Law 
of Spiritual Gravitation,” and ‘‘ Judgment according to Type,” remind 
us slightly of Drummond. But John Watson is not an echo; his utterance 
is his own, and his voice has an individual and unborrowed quality. He 
is saying the substance of dear old truth in fresh form; he is rendering the 
mind of the Master with an accent which conveys new meanings, or old 
meanings turned a little so as to flash a brighter light. This is his charm 
and his usefulness, There are some who fear variations in form. They 
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are unintelligent. ‘‘All the forms are fugitive, but the substances sur- 
vive.” Many men of many minds, turning the truth about from side to 
side, holding it up in different lights, putting it in new arrangement, set- 
ting it in fresh relations, will in the end develop and expose to view its 
large range and richness. There is nothing sacred in antiquated phrase- 
ology. He who says a valuable old thing in a new and striking way 
rouses in us a fresh sense of its value, makes the truth not stale but re- 
freshing, and renders a real service to mankind. Whoever should to-day 
preach in the style of John Howe or even Thomas Chalmers would be 
without hearers. He would practically be speaking in an unknown 
tongue. The same substance of doctrine on essentials, the same Christ 
and his Gospel, are given by modern men in other terms in the dialect of 
to-day ; given, webelieve, more purely, correctly, and fully; given, certainly, 
with increased intelligibility and convincingness. John Watson is a con- 
temporary, living in his own time and speaking with it face to face, in 
language it can understand, about things of perennial! and transcendent 
interest, feeling its heartstrings with his thrilling fingers. He makes the 
impression that his own mind is clear, his own footing solid. Sticklers 
for the sanctity of accustomed forms and phrases may quarrel with him 
over some of his variations of statement. A certain inflexible, mechanical 
type of mind, in bondage to forms and dull to comprehend substance, is 
overready to charge that an abandonment of some old way of putting a 
truth is abandonment of the truth itself. Every venture at restatement 
must be vigilantly and devoutly cautious not to lose a particle of the 
precious substance. Nevertheless, by careful and reverent ingenuity 
the eternal truth goes on from age to age, getting itself more fully and 
clearly revealed to men through successive and progressive restatements. 
No generation or individual really owns a truth until he can take it out of 
the language of books and authors and state it in his own terms. No au- 
thor can be fairly judged by fragments out of their setting; yet brief ex- 
tracts may give his style and quality. ‘‘ Perhaps there has been no long 
period without some voice summoning Christians to break away from the 
tyranny of tradition and return to the liberty of Jesus. This has been the 
work of all reformers, from Tauler to Luther, from Luther to Wesley—to 
unearth the evangel of Jesus from the mass of dogmas and rites which have 
overlaid it. Two parties have been in recurring conflict—the traditional- 
ists, who insist, ‘This is what our fathers have said and what you must 
believe;’ and the evangelists, who declare, ‘This is what Jesus has said, 
and this only will we believe.’” ‘It must surely strike any one passing 
from the gospels into the epistles, and comparing the words of Jesus 
with the writings of St. Paul, that the apostle is less than his Master. . . 

St. Paul's devotion to the person of Christ, his grasp of his Master's teach- 
ing, his power in working it up into impressive dogma, his skill in apply- 
ing Jesus’s principle to the conduct of life, his unaffected love for man are 
so evident and so exacting that one shrinks from suggesting that the apos- 
tle as a teacher is less than the greatest. It seems almost profanity to 
criticise St. Paul; but one may not make him equal to Jesus without 
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removing Jesus from his judgment seat and destroying the proportion of 
Holy Scripture. If one may be pardoned his presumption in hinting at 
any imperfections in the apostle of the Gentiles, is not his style at times 
overwrought by feeling? Are not some of his illustrations forced? Is not 
his doctrine often rabbinical, rather than Christian? Does not one feel 
his treatment of certain subjects—say marriage and asceticism—as some- 
what wanting in sweetness? One only makes this rebate from the apos- 
tle’s excellency in order to magnify the divinity of Jesus’s evangel, which 
is never local, never narrow, never unintelligible, which is ever calm, con- 
vincing, human, . . . Ouglt we to read St. Paul in the light of Jesus, 
or Jesus in the light of St. Paul?” ‘‘Many persons seem to believe that the 
operations of Jesus’s Spirit closed with the apostolic period, and would not 
hold that the modern Church is under the same divine influence as the 
Church of Judea, But this surely is an untenable and, if one go into it, an 
unbelieving, position. No doubt the Council of Jerusalem, which had to 
decide whether Christianity was to be a Jewish sect or a world-wide reli- 
gion, had a critical duty to discharge, but no more serious than the Coun- 
cil of Nice, which affirmed Christ’s deity; and if the former council was 
justified in saying, ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ the 
latter had as much right to use the same preface. If the Church at Anti- 
och was moved bythe Holy Ghost to send forth Barnabas and Paul on the 
first foreign mission, surely it was by the inspiration of the same Spirit 
that half a dozen faithful men met in an English town and sent Carey to 
India. Why should we question that the Spirit of Jesus was in the Council 
of Trent and the Westminster Assembly? It was disappointing that Trent 
did not give relief from the tyranny of the priesthood, yet it did reform 
the discipline of the Roman Church; that Westminster ignored the evan- 
gelization of the world, yet it conceived a very majestic idea of God. One 
does not forget the blazing mistakes of Church councils, from that which 
ordered the celibacy of the clergy to the one which declared the infallibility 
of the pope, from the Swiss Synod which asserted the inspiration of the 
vowel points in Hebrew to the Scottish Assembly which cast out asa 
heretic McLeod Campbell. This does not mean that the Spirit of Jesus 
has forsaken his disciples; it only means that he is constantly hindered by 
his instruments. It is not wonderful that the Church has erred; it is 
wonderful that, in spite of many a blundering and weakening influence, 
she has so fully entered into the truth of Jesus.” From the chapter on 
‘The Sovereignty of Character” the following: ‘‘When Jesus grounds his 
religion on character he gives radiant proof of his sanity, and wins at once 
the suffrages of reasonable men. There is nothing on which we differ so 
hopelessly as creed, nothing on which we agree so utterly as character. 
Impanel twelve men of clean conscience and average intelligence and ask 
them to try some person by his opinions, and they may as well be dis- 
charged at once; they will not agree till the Greek Kalends. Ask them 
to take the standard of conduct, and they will bring in a verdict in five 
minutes. They have agreed inanticipation. Justas he approximates to 
the beatitudes they will pronounce the man good; just as he diverges 
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they will declare him less than good. . . . According to the consistent 
teaching of Jesus a Christian is one of the same likeness as himself; and 
nothing will more certainly debauch the religious sense than any shifting 
of labels, so that one who keeps Jesus’s commandment is denied his name, 
and one in whom there is no resemblance to Jesus receives it on grounds 
of correct opinion.” In the chapteron ‘Sin an Act of Self-will” we find 
the following: ‘‘ Before and since Jesus’s day people have been invited to 
hold an inquest on the sin of Adam, and have discharged this function 
with keen intellectual interest. It was Jesus who made sin of even date and 
invited every hearer to see the tragedy of Eden in his own experience. 
... Jesus cast his whole doctrine into the drama of the Prodigal Son, 
and commands our adherence by its absolute fidelity to life. The parable 
moves between the two poles of ideal and real human life—home, where 
the sons of God live in moral harmony with their Father, which is liberty ; 
and exile, where they live in riotous disobedience, which is license. He 
fixes on his representative sinner and traces his career with great care and 
various subtle touches, His father does not compel him to stay at home; 
he has free will. The son claims his portion; he has individuality. 
He flings himself out of his father’s house; he makes a mischoice. He 
plays the fool in the far country; this is the fulfilling of his bent. He is 
sent out to feed swine; this is the punishment of sin. He awakes to a 
bitter contrast; this is repentance. He returns to obedience; this is salva- 
tion. Salvation is the restoration of spiritual order—the close of a bitter 
experience, It is the return of the race from its ‘wander year.’” In 
‘¢ The Culture of the Cross” is this: ‘‘ There are three steps in the santa 
scala which the race is slowly and painfully climbing—barbarism, where 
men cultivate ; the body civilization, where they cultivate the intellect ; holi- 
ness, where they cultivate the soul. There is for the whole race, for each 
nation, for every individual, the age of Homer, the age of Socrates, the 
age of Jesus, Beyond the age of Jesus nothing can be desired or imagined, 
for it runs on those lofty table-lands where the soul lives with God.” 
Under the ‘ Law of Spiritual Gravitation” these bits: ‘ Progress in the 
moral world is ever from complexity to simplicity. First, one hundred 
duties; afterward, they are gathered into ten commandments; then, they are 
reduced to two, love of God and love of man; and, finally, Jesus says his 
last word: ‘This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you.’ . . . Jesus was not an agreeable sentimentalist who imagined 
he could cleanse the world by rose water; he was the only thinker who 
grasped the whole situation root and branch. He did not propose to 
make sin illegal; that had been done without conspicuous benefit. He 
proposed to make sin impossible by replacing it with love. If sin be an 
act of self-will, each person making himself the center, then love is the 
destruction of sin, because love connects instead of isolating. No one 
can be envious, avaricious, hard-hearted, no one can be gross, sensual, un- 
clean, if he loves. Love is the death of all bitter and unholy moods of 
the soul, because love lifts the man out of himself and teaches him to live 
in another.” Weend quotation with the saying of Angélique, the Abbess 
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of Port Royal, ‘‘ I belong to the order of all the saints, and all the saints 
belong to my order.” In twenty places the author quotes apt bits of 
poetry, nearly all from Browning. A new maxim might be, ‘‘ A man is 
known by the poetry he prefers.” 

The New Life in Christ. A Study in Personal Religion. By JoSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 347. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Interest in this, and in other books by the same distinguished author, 
is stimulated by his presence at this time in this country, preaching in 
our pulpits, addressing various assemblies, and delivering courses of 
lectures at Chautauqua, at Chicago University, and at the Ocean Grove 
Summer School of Theology, where his subjects are: ‘ Religion and 
Theology,” ‘‘The Universal Revelation in Nature,” ‘‘The Historical 
Revelation in Christ,” ‘*The Gospel of Pardon,” ‘‘The Superhuman 
Claims of Christ,” ‘‘The Supernatural Outward Attestation,” ‘‘ The In- 
ward Attestation,” and ‘‘Results Attained, their Relation to the Bible, 
to the Church, and to the Christian Life.” This volume, like the earlier 
one, Through Christ to God, to which this is a sequel, is marked by so- 
lidity, clearness, sound scholarship, and sanity. It is as little mystical 
as the subject will permit, and is most harmonious with the best past and 
adapted to the present. These thirty-seven chapters are the elaborate 
and finished product of the lifework of an earnest and careful student 
investigating religion and theology according to the principles of scien- 
tific research; of a scholar who is a master in his department; and of an 
instructor who is skilled in the lucid and constructive presentation of 
truth. Its style and method are those of a teacher; and by reiteration, 
recapitulation, and review the coherence and symmetry are impressed 
upon the reader’s mind and the parts stand together in rational unity. 
Other volumes are to follow in due time to complete the statement of 
truth which this English professor of systematic theology offers to his 
time. In the former volume the historical basis of the Christian faith 
and hope was set forth; this one deals with inward spiritual experience 
and practical life—in a word, personal religion. The need, possibility, 
and nature of moral resurrection into a new life is the subject. Part I 
considers THE Ruin: Man as Created, Flesh and Spirit; Man under Pro- 
bation; Sin and Bondage; The First Fall and its Results; Man Unsaved. 
Part II surveys THe Restoration: Repentance, Faith, Justification, 
Adoption; The Spirit of Adoption; Assurance of Salvation; The New 
Birth. Part III traces Tot Way or Hourness: The Holiness of Christ ; 
The Holiness of the Servants of Christ; The New Life of Devotion to 
Christ; The New Life in the Spirit of God; The New Life of Faith; 
The New Life in its Further Relation to Christ; The New Life in its Rela- 
tion to Sin; The New Life in its Relation to the Law; The New Life in 
its Relation to Things Around; The Christian Conflict; Perseverance in 
the New Life; Spiritual Growth; The Means of Grace. Part IV dis- 
cusses THE DIVINE AND HUMAN IN THE CHRISTIAN LiFE. Part V treats 
of Tae NEw Lire In Curist As A REVELATION OF Gop. The author’s study 
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of the Old and New Testaments gives him the following conception of 
‘‘holiness as understood by the writers of the Bible:” ‘‘ The adjective 
‘holy’ describes in the Old Testament various objects which God claimed 
to be specially his own; the verb ‘sanctify’ denotes the action of God in 
reserving them for himself, and the action of man in devoting them to 
his service. In the New Testament the word ‘holy’ is a frequent title of 
church members generally, thus teaching that God claims for himself and 
his service all those whom he receives as his children in Christ. It is 
used occasionally to describe the new life he would have them live. That 
this is a life of unreserved loyalty to God we learn from other teaching 
of the New Testament. And that this is the meaning of the word ‘holy’ 
when used to describe the new life in Christ is proved by its use through- 
out the Bible.” On page 119 subjective holiness is described as follows: 
‘* Although, as claimed by God, all the children of God are holy, it is 
evident that the full idea of holiness is realized in them only so far as 
they yield to God the devotion he claims. To bear the name of saint and 
yet be animated, in part, by a worldly spirit is evidently a contradiction. 
Consequently, in a few passages, the word ‘ holy’ denotes actual and abso- 
lute devotion to God. And holiness is set before the people of God as a 
standard for their attainment. So 1 Cor. vii, 34, ‘That she may be holy 
both in body and spirit ’—parallel with ‘how she may please the Lord ;’ 
Eph. i, 4, ‘ That we may be holy and blameless; ’ chap. v, 27; Col. i, 22; 
1 Thess. v, 23, ‘May the God of peace sanctify you;’ Heb. xii, 14, ‘ Fol- 
low after holiness;’ 1 Peter i, 15, ‘Be yourselves holy in all behavior.’ 
In these passages the word ‘holy’ denotes a realization in man of God’s pur- 
pose that he live a life of which God is the one and only aim. In other 
words, that man is holy who looks upon himself and all his possessions 
as belonging to God, and uses all his time, powers, and opportunities to 
work out the purposes of God, that is, to advance the kingdom of Christ. 
This is the subjective holiness to which God calls his people.” One of 
the chief merits of this volume seems to be that it goes straight to the 
Scriptures for its truth, and is a piece of original research therein rather 
than a rehash of borrowed opinions, From the closing paragraph of the 
book we take the following: ‘‘ At the beginning of my earlier volume I 
spoke of religion as ‘such a conception of the Unseen as makes for right- 
eousness.’ We can now supplement this general definition of all religion 
by a specific description of the religion taught by Christ. This last may 
be summed up as loyalty to Christ and to his kingdom. For such 
loyalty to him implies a definite conception of Christ and God, whom 
we have never seen; and this conception, more than any other known 
to us, makes for righteousness. The transition from the general defi- 
nition given before and the specific description now given has been 
brought about, in part by the revelation of God in nature, but chiefly by 
the historic revelations given under the Old Covenant, and especially in 
Christ. By these means our conception of the Unseen has become 
knowledge of a Father in heaven, the intelligent and righteous Creator 
and Ruler of the universe and of man, who so loved us that he gave his 
54—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XII. 
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eternal Son to become Man, to die for man, and to rise from the dead, in 
order to rescue man from ruin and to build up the rescued ones into an 
eternal and glorious kingdom of God; and who now day by day sends 
forth his Spirit to be in them the animating principle of a life like that 
of Christ. We have found by actual and abundant experience that this 
conception of One whom we have never seen makes for righteousness, 
For it both gives clearness and authority to our moral sense and prompts 
and enables us to do what it commands. As a conception of the Unseen 
resting upon abundant and decisive evidence, and as a stimulus to right- 
doing the most effective we can conceive, it is the highest form of re- 
ligion known to man. And, as we have seen, the nations which profess 
this religion have a practical monopoly of all that is best on earth. Many 
indications attest that, before two or three generations have passed, what- 
ever religion there is in the world .. . will be associated with homage to 
Christ.” The later volumes promised by Dr. Beet will be awaited with 











interest. 













An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER, D.D., LL.D. 
Second edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 287. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revel 
Company. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author calls this small handbook a door and vestibule to the sci- 
ence of dogmatics. Special attention is given to the literature of this sub- 
ject. The work is based on Luthardt’s Compendium der Dogmatik, now 
more than twenty years old, the outlines of which are here closely fol- 
lowed. Use has also been made of the manuscript lectures of Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, late professor of dogmatic theology in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. No attempt is made to present a 
system of Christian theology, but only an introduction to such a system. 
The author shows that biblical theology is a scientific necessity and in 
harmony with a genuine philosophy. He sets forth the relation of dog- 
matics to ethics and to other branches of theology. Under ‘‘ The Con- 
tents of Dogmatics ” he treats of religion as a universal fact, its origin 
and essential character, its actuality and truth; also, of Christianity as 
the one true religion, and its relation to heathenism and Judaism; also of 
the antithetic difference between Romanism and Protestantism; and also, 
as is natural fora Lutheran professor, of Lutheran Protestantism, contrast- 
ing it with Reformed Protestantism. In Part III the discussion is upon 
the proper method for the formation of a dogmatic system, with the 
Scriptures as the normative factor, the churchly character of dogmatics, 
Church confessions of faith, and the subjective consciousness of faith. 
Part IV, on the history of Dogmatics, occupies more space than any 
other. Beginning with the ancient dogmatics of the apostolic fathers, 
the Oriental Church, and the Western Church, it passes to the dogmatics 
of the Middle Ages, scholasticism, mysticism, the humanists, and _pre- 
Reformation theology; then presents the dogmatics of the century of the 
Reformation, especially of Melanchthon and his school; then the ortho- 
DD dox dogmatics of the seventeenth century, with the characteristics, tend- 

i encies, and dogmaticisms of that period; then the period of transition, 
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with the dogmatics of pietism, the biblical tendency, the historical tend- 
ency, the philosophical tendency, and dogmatics outside of Germany; 
then the dogmatics of rationalism and supernaturalism ; and finally the dog- 
matics of the most recent time, dwelling on the renewal of religious faith, 
the philosophy of the period, the emotional theology of the period, the 
dogmatics of the ‘‘ Mediating Theology,” and confessional dogmatics. 

Largely the book is made up of a list of authorities on the different topics, 

with a statement of their teachings, position, and character. In a table 

of select literature of dogmatics, the Methodist authors named are Miley, 

Pope, Raymond, and Watson. Then follow twelve pages of ‘‘ Examina- 

tion Questions,” useful for conducting a review of the book; then an 

index, and thirty-two blank pages for making notes. The book is de- 
signed and well fitted for the class room of a Lutheran seminary, but also 
of interest to all students of dogmatic theology. 

Persecution and Tolerance, By M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough, late 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 140. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co, Price, cloth, $1.25, 

These are the Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge in 1893-94. The subject is not a pleasant one. The history 
of persecution is humiliating and horrible. The progress of Christendom 
toward the Christianity of Christ has been painfully and shamefully slow. 
The notion that one may please and glorify God by hounding, burning, 
butchering his brother was born in the lowest hell; and how the devil 
ever duped anybody bearing the Christian name into entertaining that 
infernal notion is one of the abysmal mysteries of human nature and the 
vottomless pit. The author modestly calls his book a trivial contribution 
to the investigation of a large subject. He states the main conclusions 
set forth in its pages thus: Persecution, or the infliction of punishment 
for erroneous Opinions, (1) was contrary to the express teaching of Christ 
and alien to the spirit of Christianity; (2) was adopted by the Church 
from the system of the world when the Church accepted the responsi- 
bility of maintaining order in the community; (8) was really exercised 
for political rather than religious ends; (4) was always condemned by the 
Christian conscience; (5) was felt by those who used it to land them in 
contradictions; (6) neither originated in any misunderstanding of the 
Scriptures nor was removed by the progress of intellectual enlightenment ; 
but (7) disappeared because the State became conscious that there was an 
adequate basis for the maintenance of political society in those principles 
of right and wrong which were universally recognized by its citizens, 
apart from their position or beliefs as members of any religious organiza- 
tion. Bishop Creighton rejects Lecky’s view of the origin of persecution 
(which is the current view), which finds that origin in the overwhelming 
claim which Christianity makes on its adherents; the reasoning which 
led to persecution being that, as Christianity regards man’s life on earth 
as but the beginning of an eternal destiny, and as it was believed that 
eternity could bring happimess to those only who are within the fold of 
the Church, therefore the maintenance of right opinion about religious 
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matters was regarded as a point of such primary importance for eternal 
happiness that it ought, in the interests of mankind, to be enforced even 
at the cost of immediate suffering to obdurate and misguided individuals. 
This author draws a line of distinction between the motives which really 
prompted to persecution and the arguments by which it was defended 
when once undertaken. His chapters treat of ‘‘ The Persecuting Spirit,” 
““The Intolerance of the New Testament,” ‘‘The Church in Relation to 
Persecution,” ‘‘The Evolution of Tolerance,” and ‘‘The Nature of Tol- 
erance.” Showing how persecution was fostered by expediency and thirst 
for power, he says: ‘‘Leo X was tolerant of the philosophic doubts of 
Pomponazzo concerning the immortality of the soul, because such specu- 
Jations were not likely to affect the position of the papacy; but he cou!d 
not allow Luther to discuss the dubious and complicated question of in- 
dulgences, because it might have disastrous effects upon the system of 
papal finance.” Alas for the blindness of fanaticism and the fierceness 
of passion! A poor appearance many of the great ones make in the light 
of atrue Christianity. Luther, rising against tyranny, soon began himself 
to clamor for the blood of his opposers, and cried; ‘‘ Let there be no pity; 
it is the time of wrath, and not of mercy. So wondrous are the times that 
princes can merit heaven better by bloodshed than by prayers. Therefore, 
«dear lords, let him who can, stab, smite, destroy.” And when ‘Calvin, 
without a shred of claim to jurisdiction, condemned Servetus to the 
flames,” Melanchthon, the mild and retiring student, wrote to congratu- 
Jate him on his firmness in these words: ‘‘ The Church, both now and in 
all generations, owes, and will owe, you a debt of gratitude. I entirely 
assent to your judgment. And I say that your magistrates did right in 
that, after solemn trial, they put the blasphemer to death.” The book is 
an awful warning against tolerating in ourselves the spirit of intolerance. 
The Gospel of Experience. The Boyle Lectures for 1895. By Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 

Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral. 12mo, pp. 206. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The subject is the witness of human life to the truth of revelation. 
** We know what revelation says of human life; let us see what human 
life says of revelation.” As the archeologist digs up proof of Scripture 
from buried history, so Canon Newbolt excavates from the depths of the 
soul’s experience other strong confirmations of Holy Writ. The first lec- 
ture is on ‘‘ The Sense of a Personal God;” the second on ‘‘ The Traces 
of a Fall—Within; ” the third on ‘‘ The Traces of a Fall—Without; ” the 
fourth on ‘‘The Phenomena of Sin;” the fifth on ‘*‘ The Phenomena of 
‘Temptation;” the sixth on ‘‘The Phenomena of the Punishment of Sin;” 
the seventh on ‘‘The Phenomena of Redemption;” the eighth on ‘ The 
Phenomena of the Atonement and Grace.” The author investigates, not 
the average man in whom are only faint and fitful vestiges of religion, 
but the religious consciousness on high levels of spirituality and in con- 
nection with the truest and noblest Christian living. The thing most to 
be criticised in the book is its sacramentarianism, which, however, occa- 
sions no surprise. A sample of the style is this from the opening chapter: 
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‘Looking out widely over the history of religion, we find generally that 
men have approached a Being outside themselves, whom they call God, 
in three ways: They felt out after a great Presence outside them; the 
untroubled and sacred sky was to them the unqiiestioned abode of God, 
as the earth was of man, and it opened straight through its gates of cloud 
into the awfulness of the unseen world. And they declared that this God 
was worthy, and they worshiped, Or they felt within that strong, irre- 
pressible sense of guilt, of remorse, of an eternal principle of right and 
wrong, and of God, who administers the laws of the universe in accord- 
ance with that principle, and they sacrificed and did acts of reparation and 
penitence, Or they pondered and mused over the mysteries of life, its 
joys and sorrows, and they found, even if they did not know the alphabet 
of communion, that prayer was the means of connection with a great 
Being above them, and with more or less imperfection they prayed. Follow 
up any one of these three roads in spiritually developed lives, and we find 
that human experience has discovered the very same God that revelation 
made known to us as the object of religion.” The author refers to a so- 
ciety in Paris called the Luciferians, whose object is to establish the 
worship of Lucifer. ‘‘Already two temples have been dedicated to Satan 
in Paris, and there is a sect of devil worshipers, with their motto, ‘Vo- 
luptas Peccati.’” This reminds us that the theosophists have given to the 
periodical which appears as the organ of their sect the name of Lucifer. 
The Modern Reader's Bible. Edited by R. G. MOULTON, M.A., Ph.D. 18mo. Successive 

volumes, New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents per volume. 

There is only one book the study and sale of which increase every year 
and every century, steadily permeating the intelligence of the world. 
Professor Moulton’s work in presenting the books of the Bible in modern 
literary form is already widely known. His impressive rendering of the 
Book of Job as a dramatic poem embodying various solutions of the 
mystery of life, as some men recite Shakespeare, has been heard with in- 
terest and wonder by many assemblies, In this series of small volumes 
his method of modern arrangement is applied, not only to Job, but to 
other books as well. The text used is that of the Revised Version, with 
a preference for the marginal renderings, Six volumes are already pub- 
lished. The first, entitled Biblical Idyls, contains Solomon’s Song, Ruth, 
Esther, and the Book of Tobit from the Apocrypha; the second, 
Proverbs; the third, Ecclesiasticus; the fourth, Ecclesiastes and Wis- 
dom of Solomon; the fifth, Job; the sixth, Deuteronomy. The aim of 
the series is to facilitate the study of the Bible as a part of the world's 
literature. Those who have not seen the Holy Scriptures in this form 
will be surprised at the new impressiveness given to familiar books, The 
arrangement in modern literary form includes the distinction between 
prose and verse; in verse passages, the indication to the eye of different 
metrical forms; the insertion of the names of speakers in dialogue; the 
assignment of titles to such compositions as discourses and essays. 
Each volume has an extensive and illuminating introduction by Professor 
Moulton. 
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Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies. By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 12mo, pp. 180. 

New York; Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

This excellent little book contains many testimonies, concessions, and 
proofs, all furnished by enemies of Christianity, or at least by men not 
committed to it. Its compactness and small price should secure it a large 
sale. It is adapted to be helpful to minds brought in contact with skep- 
ticism in its various forms, It isa good book to put into the hands of 
young people who have become perplexed by finding the truths of re- 
ligion called in question, Out of the mouths of skeptics Christ is vindi- 
cated. The testimony of the doubters is grouped around God and Im- 
mortality, The Genuine Historic Basis of Christianity, The Transcendent 
Character of Christianity as a Religious System, The Divinity of Chris- 
tianity, Four Leading Vital Doctrines (The Deity of Christ, The Expia- 
tory Atonement, Experimental Religion, and Future Rewards and Pun- 
ishments), The final chapter is a summing up of the points established 
by the foes of Christianity in its favor. The book is like a knapsack 
packed with forty rounds of ammunition—the bullets in the last chapter, 
the powder to drive them home in the previous chapters, Pastors will 
find it a useful book to lend to inquiring young men when needed; and 
Sunday school libraries might well have it for adult Bible class scholars. 


a 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau. 8vo, pp. 311. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Price, cloth, $2. 

The authorship of this book is unknown. English reviewers have 
guessed Herbert Spencer and James Bryce. The latter is a possibility, 
the former is not. This large and elaborate reply is the most important 
answer called forth by that much-discussed volume, Max Nordau’s De- 
generation, in which a free-thinking German Jew, learned in science in a 
secondhand way, undertakes to show that modern civilization is rotting 
the race, and that this earth is fast becoming, as Voltaire said, the mad- 
house of the universe. Nordau deserves the scorching he receives in this 
‘‘reply,” which is a justifiable retaliation. His book, while correct in 
some of its facts, was coarse, offensive, dismal, and unwholesome. Pro- 
fessor N. M. Butler, of Columbia College, who writes the introduction to 
Ttegeneration, justly says that Nordau ‘‘is himself an abnormality and a 
pathological type. Every large hospital for the insane knows his repre- 
sentative—the one sane man in a world of lunatics.” Against Nordau 
the author of this book holds that ‘‘there are a host of indications in all 
civilized countries pointing to an increase of intellectual power, moral 
strength, and esthetic refinement.” It is pointed out that even the en- 
joyments of society present hopeful symptoms; there is increasing taste 
for healthy games and sport, for travel, for the amateur practice of the 
arts for recreation’s sake; there is increasing interest in science, especially 
social science; there is an improved tone in social gatherings and a marked 
decrease in convivial drunkenness. It is noted that even the higher social 
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classes of Europe, whose life looks luxurious and frivolous, manifest 
considerable moral earnestness in subscriptions to hospitals, orphanages, 
and institutes of every description; that ladies of high rank and wealth 
give their personal services in sick-nursing establishments and in various 
efforts to relieve the suffering and uplift the degraded; and that many 
make sacrifices of time and comfort in the endeavor to brighten the lives 
of the poor, to save fallen women, to assist released prisoners, to protect 
children and even animals from cruelty. And beyond this is all the im- 
mense charitable work done directly by the Churches. The author points 
out that religion has more friends than are generally reckoned; that in- 
justice has been done to many men of intellectual power in classing them 
as infidels, atheists, anti-religionists, because they were at variance with 
dogmas, established sects, and superstitions, although religion is a matter 
independent of these; and that it is conceded that almost all men in the 
past and present deservedly called great have been religionists. This is 
an English book. Its judgments and prejudices are strongly English. 
Of the present French Republic it has this to say: ‘‘ When the Third 
Republic was launched it had a strongly atheistic character, and the 
working classes in all the cities, the sincere freethinkers, patriots, and 
philanthropists, hoped that under a republican form of government the 
scientific religion of humanity would at last have a fair trial. But they 
were destined to bitter disappointment. The new republic turned out to 
be bourgeois in the worst sense of the word. Politics passed into a pro- 
fession. Politicians and administrators became corrupt. Scandals mul- 
tiplied. Even the press was unable to show clean hands. Wealth be- 
came all-powerful, and the plutocrats did not hesitate to use their enor- 
mous influence to their own advantage. Speculators and adventurers 
pulled the strings of the home policy, and especially of the colonial 
policy, and in order to further private interests the indebtedness of the 
State was carried to such a point as to threaten the most gigantic finan- 
cial catastrophe the world has ever witnessed. . . . While penury in- 
vaded the homes of the working and lower middle class of a nation which 
has only partially realized the happy and healthy influence flowing from 
decent and moral homes, scientific atheism took possession of the minds 
of the people, especially of the men. It urged them to make the most of 
the present life and enticed them into a whirlpool of dissipation.” Of 
the prospects of the German empire the author gives this opinion: 
‘Everything in Germany points to a coming catastrophe. Even if we 
consider only one of the directions from which the first alarm may come— 
that is, the finance department—it seems impossible that the system can 
last much longer. The heavy taxation unfortunately undermines its own 
basis, namely, the ability of the people to pay; and the much-strained 
credit of the State is likely to collapse at the very moment it will be most 
needed, It is therefore not premature to consider what will happen in 
that country at about the end of this century, when the financial resources, 
the patience of the people, and the confidence of the army may be ex- 
hausted.” Tere is the Englishman's view of the position of his own 
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nation: ‘‘ No nation holds a higher responsibility than the English. Its 
vast possessions all over the globe, its financial and commercial supremacy, 
its ethical influence over all the English-speaking countries mark it out 
as the standard bearer of civilization. Nothing great can happen among 
us without reechoing in the remotest corners of the earth, and any step 
onward taken by us will send a thrill throughout humanity, Degenerate 
Englishmen may still wish meekly to follow other nations; but our mis- 
sion is to be the practical, energetic, daring pioneers heading the march 
of progress. By using its great power and influence the British nation 
can render invaluable service to humanity in the present crisis. On Eng- 
land must therefore rest our hopes for the practical solution of the grave 
questions on which progress and retrogression depend. From England 
alone can proceed that electrifying impulse of which the bewildered na- 
tions stand in need.” This volume shows signs of being hastily and im- 
pulsively written by some man of vigorous mind careless of English 
style. As for Nordau’s Degeneration, we easily made up a sufficient 
opinion on discovering that he regards a belief in an intelligent Provi- 
dence and in the existence of a spiritual life independent of the body as 
a sign of mental degeneracy. He thinks man merely an organic mechan- 
ism, for which death ends all, The book we are now noticing recalls the 
opinion of John Stuart Mill, that the fact that we find in nature—espe- 
cially in human and animal bodies—physical and mechanical problems 
solved in the same way as engineers had solved them long before they 
knew of such solutions in nature points not only to the existence of an 
intelligent Creator, but to a similarity of his intelligence to that of human 
beings. 

Critical Kit-Kats. By EpMUND Gossk. 12mo, pp. 302. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These graphic and lively sketches are a combination of literary criticism 
and biography, treating of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” Keats, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Edward FitzGerald, Walt Whit- 
man, Count Lyof Tolstoi, Christina Rossetti, Lord De Tabley, Toru Dutt, 
José Maria de Heredia, Walter Pater, and Robert Louis Stevenson. They 
are piquant, fragrant, and delightful essays, studies in letters and life as 
breezy, racy, dainty, and discerning as can be found anywhere in current 
literature. We reckon them much more valuable than Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s Retrospective Reviews, the latter being thin and frothy by compari- 
son. In the last line of page 6 are the mysterious words ‘‘ over tost.” 
That is what the typesetter made of ‘‘ strove to” in the author's manu- 
script, and the proof reader failed to detect it. The first essay says, 
‘*The keynote of Elizabeth Barrett was sincerity;” ‘‘ Critics are begin- 
ning to see now, and sorrowfully to admit, that what is causing the noble 
figure of Elizabeth Barrett to recede gradually from that front place in 
which Tennyson, for instance, and Keats hold.their preeminence is her 
turbidity. The best poetry may roll down violent places, but it remains 
as limpid as a trout stream; what is unfortunate about Mrs. Browning’s 
is that it is constantly stained and clouded.” Nevertheless, Mr. Gosse’s 
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praise of the ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese ” is pitched in a high key, uses 
superlatives. His address delivered at Hampstead at the unveiling of the 
monument reared by Americans to the memory of Keats, July 16, 1894, 
contains these statements: ‘‘ Tennyson was more than once heard to assert 
that Keats, had his life been prolonged, would have been our greatest poet 
since Milton;” and Gosse says, ‘‘I sometimes fancy that we lost in Keats 
the most masterful capacity for poetic expression which the world has ever 
seen.” The third essay is about Beddoes, the author of that strange pro- 
duction, Death’s Jest-book, a half-insane sort of man, one feels. His poetry 
is grim, abnormal, ghastly, with here and there wild flights of humor and 
occasional exquisite verses. The fourth is on Edward FitzGerald, from 
whom is quoted this bit in 1838: ‘‘I am very heavy indeed with a kind 
of influenza, which has blocked up most of my senses and put a wet blan- 
ket over my brains. This state of head has not been improved by trying 
to get through a new book much in fashion—Carlyle’s French Revolution 
—written ina German style. An Englishman writes of French revolu- 
tions in a German style! People say the book is very deep; but it appears 
to me that the meaning seems deep from lying under mystical language. 
There is no repose, no equable movement in it; all cut up into short sen- 
tences, half reflective, half narrative; so that one labors through it as 
vessels do through a chop sea—small, contrary-going waves caused by 
shallows and straits and meeting tides. I like to sail before the wind 
over the surface of an even-rolling eloquence, like that of Bacon or the 
Opium Eater. There is also pleasant fresh-water sailing with such writers 
as Addison. Is there any pond-sailing in literature ?—that is, drowsy, 
slow, and of small compass? Perhaps we may say, some sermons, But 
this is only conjecture. Certainly Jeremy Taylor rolls along as majestically 
as any of them. We have had Alfred Tennyson here, very droll and very 
wayward, and much sitting up of nights till two and three in the morn- 
ing, with pipes in our mouths; at which good hour we would get Alfred 
to give us some of his magic music, which he does between growling and 
smoking, and go to bed.” Of the captain of a Lowestoft lugger, an au- 
burn-haired and blue-eyed giant, FitzGerald says, ‘‘He was a grand, 
tender soul, lodged in a suitable carcase, altogether the greatest man I 
have known.” Of FitzGerald’s feats in English prose and verse Gosse 
writes: ‘‘ When much contemporary clamor has died out forever the clear 
note of the nightingale of Woodbridge will still be heard from the alleys 
of his Persian garden.” Of the one American writer discussed in this 
volume the author says: ‘‘ Whitman is mere bathybius ; he is literature in 
the condition of protoplasm; and then he speaks of his brutality, his 
toleration of the ugly and the forbidden, his terrible laxity of thought and 
fatuity of judgment. Writing of Christina Rossetti, a great writer who 
was also a great saint, it is said that the influence over her of her elder 
sister Maria Francesca seemed ‘‘like that of Newton upon Cowper, a 
species of police surveillance exercised by a hard, convinced mind over a 
softer and more fanciful one.” The most striking thing in Lord De Tab- 
ley’s poetry is ‘‘its brocaded magnificence.” He was such a bibliophile 
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that Gosse says, ‘‘ He was one of those who think nothing of hanging 
about a bookshop at six in the morning, waiting for the shutters to be 
taken down.” He was so morbidly sensitive that it is written: ‘‘ The epi- 
dermis of his nature was so excessively thin that the merest trifle pained 
him; he was like those unfortunate persons who are born without a scarf- 
skin, on whom the pressure of a twig or the grip of a hand brings blood. 
This sensitiveness was pitiable, and the results of it even a little blame- 
worthy, since, if they entailed wretchedness on himself, they caused need- 
less pain to those who truly loved him. I doubt if any friend, however 
tactful in self-abnegation, got through many years of Lord De Tabley’s 
intimacy without an electric storm. His imagination aided his ingenuity 
in self-torture, and conjured up monsters of malignity, specters that strode 
across the path of friendship and rendered it impassable.” His appear- 
ance is thus described by Mr. A. C. Benson: ‘‘There was something 
archaic, almost, one might say, hierarchical, about his head, with its long, 
rippled, gray hair, the transparent pallor of complexion, the piercing eye. 
He dressed with severity, and... there was about him a certain monastic 
stateliness of air which one sees most frequently in those who combine worldly 
position with the possession of a tranquillizing faith.” We was baptized in 
infancy in water brought for the purpose from the river Jordan by his god- 
father, Lord Zouche; and, dying in his sixty-first year, earth from the 
Holy Land was sprinkled over his body in Little Peover churchyard in 
Cheshire, where he wished to lie, and where, if any purifying virtue be in 
external applications, his flesh should rest in the odor of sanctity, like a 


disused garment laid up in lavender upon a shelf of the wardrobe of the 
world. Toru Dutt was a pure-blooded, high-caste Hindu girl, born in 
Calcutta, who wrote surprising poetry in French and English, and died 
aged twenty-one. Her story anda study of her writings are in this volume. 
Mr. Gosse agrees with many others in calling Robert Louis Stevenson 
‘*the most exquisite English writer of his generation.” 


Wages and Capital. An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By F. W. TavssiG, 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 829. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

Fortunately, the wages fund doctrine is rather academic than practi- 
eal, The inferences which make it of high social importance are not 
drawn with precision; and they cannot be, if for no other reason than 
for this one—that the doctrine itself has always lacked precision in its 
conception. Professor Taussig’s book presents nothing more clearly and 
forcibly than the lack of precise accuracy in all attempts to formulate 
the doctrine and to draw inferences from it. In recent discussion the 
fighting line is drawn between the proposition, as old as Adam Smith, that 
wages are paid from capital, and the more modern theory that they are 
paid from product. The corollaries of the o'd theory, that the wages fund 
is a.fixed amount and that the rate of wages—whether high or low—is 
fixed by this fixed amount of the fund, are not now regarded as necessa- 
rily drawn from the simple doctrine that wages are paid from capital. 
In the five chapters constituting Part I of the present volume, Professor 
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Taussig elaborates his own view of the interesting problems presented by 
the wages fund doctrine, His views are thus stated at the end of chapter 

‘The old doctrine of the wages fund had a solid basis in its concep- 
tion, incomplete, yet in essentials just, of the payment of present labor from 
past product. The new theories which disregard this fundamental fact, 
and seek to explain distribution by considering labor as paid directly 
from its own present product, begin with a false premise and distort the 
facts of the actual world. . . . The wages fund theory—if that name can 
be given to the form in which it has here been set forth—shows the steps 
by which wages get into the laborer’s hands, and so points to the nearest 
and most obvious causes which affect them.” All this, however, the 
author believes, “ describes the machinery of production and distribution, 
not the forces which move the machinery and cause its parts to shift and 
change.” This confining of the play of the wage fund to the actual ex- 
ternal fact, and the throwing farther back of the inquiries which must 
uncover the real forces, is rather disappointing; and one might say that 
the advocates of the opposite theory will concede all that Professor 
Taussig claims. It is certainly a literal fact that the workman must get 
his wages out of things already in existence, as food, housing, and cloth- 
ing—for these are his real wages. But our author goes a step further 
on page 321, where he says that hired workmen’s ‘‘money received is 
derived from what the capitalists find it profitable to turn over to them.” 
In the second and larger part of his work our author presents a very 
valuable and interesting history of the wages fund doctrine, with a criti- 
cism acute and searching of the writers who have expounded or attacked 
the doctrine. It is this part of the book which the general reader will find 
most useful. It is a lesson in economic thinking and reasoning. The 
reader will get a clear view of the breadth of economic problems, of the 
difficulties they present for thought and expression, of the great need of 
two things—first, of the minutest and widest study of a complex system of 
industrial society; second, of a gift and skill in analysis of the concrete 
order of things in our industries. A single criticism of Professor Taussig 
seems to us a duty. He refers disparagingly to the stress laid by Adam 
Smith upon parsimony. There is something more than academic theory 
concerned. <A hundred and twenty years ngo Adam Smith in England 
and Benjamin Franklin in America set in motion a moral machine of 
wealth-making by advocating parsimonious living. The force may have 
been too strenuous; it is always our human danger to fall into excess. But 
our generation has gone to the other extreme, and is rearing a new gener- 
ation on the plan of the most profuse possible expenditure. This queer 
generation is in danger of falling into the grasp of a theory that what is 
necessary for them is not to save from what they earn, but to take what 
others possess. It is obviously true that Adam Smith was broadly right. 
His teaching has made England rich by making it a nation of money- 
getters and money-savers. Franklin did a like service for us. Our larg- 
est social need is to recover ground lost in this field of patient thrift. 
These remarks present only a very partial view of a solid contribution to 
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contemporary economic discussion. The novice will not understand the 

book, but all who have made some progress in economic study will find 

it exceedingly helpful to the study, not of the wage fund only, but of all 
economic theory. 

Moral Law and Civil Law Parts of the Same Thing. By ELI F. RITTER. 12mo, pp. 212. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 
This essay is a timely one, because it restates in an original and forcible 

way the sound doctrine that law exists to enforce and maintain moral 

principles in human conduct. Setting out with illustrations of the prin- 
ciple that public necessity justifies the setting aside of every so-called 

‘*personal right ”’—that the public welfare is the object of government, 

and that individual liberty must be surrendered to this object—Mr. Ritter 

proceeds to identify morality and the civil law by the most careful an- 
alysis and ample quotation from constitutions and from works on juris- 
prudence. Perhaps his most forcible illustration is a list of the acts 
which are forbidden by the laws of Indiana. Three hundred and twenty 
kinds of acts are forbidden in that commonwealth, and every reader of the 
list will recognize every one of these forbidden acts asimmoral. After such 
atest hardly anything is left to be said. The laws of Indiana are seen to 
be in harmony with the common moral consciousness. The same results 
would be found by examining the original laws of other States. Our State 
legislatures forbid only those acts which all citizens feel to be wrong acts 
—contrary to moral law. The same conclusion is reached by examining 
the statutes of the United States; they forbid only wrong conduct. In 
the States some laws are habitually broken; those, for example, which 
forbid foul tongues. No men whose conscience is worth considering 
believe that profanity is right. The statute books are better than the 
practice of citizens who violate, or permit others to violate, the laws in 
restraint of profanity. It is, in fact, a common law crime; and the only 
purpose of a statute is to fix a penalty for this crime. The tenth chapter 
of this book, entitled ‘‘No Privileges for Evil,” is an unanswerable 
argument for the suppression of the saloon. The State forbids wrong 
acts; it ought to forbid all wrong acts; to do this it must suppress the 
saloon, which exists to commit wrong acts. It is a privileged American 
institution, privileged to defy moral principles. ‘‘ The settled rule of law 
is that if the general character and effect of any business is against public 
morals it cannot have a legal standing.” No one will dispute this 
statement; and no men of sound morals will deny that the American 

saloon exists in flagrant opposition to this rule. Mr. Ritter writes in a 

singularly clear style, simple, dispassionate, and convincing. 

My Brother and I. Selected Papers on Social Topics. 12mo, pp. 3038. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 90 cents, 

These papers discuss a variety of subjects from a Christian point of 
view. The compiler, Rev. William Ingraham Haven, hopes that the 
book may stimulate the young people of our churches to take up the 
study of these great and pressing problems. Here is the list of topics 
and authors: ‘‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” by F. W. Farrar; ‘‘ Christ 
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the Greatest of Social Reformers,” by Hugh Price Hughes; ‘‘ The Church 
of the World,” by Richard T. Ely; ‘‘The Negro Question,” by George 
W. Cable; ‘‘The World’s Drink Problem,” by Axel Gustafson; ‘Is 
Labor a Commodity?” by Washington Gladden; ‘‘ The Pauline Doctrine 
of the Sword,” by A. J. F. Behrends; ‘‘Gambling,” by Hugh Price 
Hughes; ‘‘The Problem of the Children,” by Jacob A. Riis; ‘‘The Re- 
demption of the Slums,” by H. G. Mitchell. With his eye evidently on 
the Salvation Army, Farrar speaks thus to the Church: ‘‘ We have not 
quite done our duty to the world of the wretched when we have proved, 
to our own satisfaction, that men whose passionate love for their fellow- 
men has reclaimed thousands of the Arabs of our streets and preached 
the Gospel to the lowest of the poor are contemptible fanatics. Is it in- 
deed the case that, as we loll in our luxurious armchairs, we not only 
need give nothing to help such efforts, but can even afford to look down 
from the whole height of our paltry conventionalism on workers who 
have more of the love of God and man in their little fingers than any or- 
dinary thousand of us have in our whole loins? I esteem far higher the 
burning desire to help their fellow-men, the strenuous effort to carry that 
desire into effect, which actuates men who are the common sneer of 
worldlings and of religious newspapers than I estimate the thin respect- 
ability and smug decorum of thousands of commonplace churchmen. 
These lovers of their brethren have not criticised and sneered—they have 
rescued the perishing, they have cared for the dying, they have healed 
the broken-hearted, they have wrought, and fought, and toiled, and 
prayed, and suffered. James Russell Lowell was a poet, a statesman, a 
man of the world. You know his poem, ‘A Parable:’ 


* Said Christ our Lord, ‘*I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me? 


i) 


The chief priests and rulers welcomed him with state and pompous 
services: 

* Great organs surged through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in praise of him ; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment hall 

He saw his own image high over all. 

But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head; 

And from under the heavy foundation stones 

The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


** Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 

And think ye that building shall endure 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor?’’’ 


In vain they pleaded their customs and their religious rites: 


* Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 

And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 
These led he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garments-hem 
For fear of defilement, ‘ Lo! here,”’ said he, 


foo 


‘The images ye have made of me! 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bayard Taylor. By ALBERT H. SMYTH. 16mo, pp. 320. New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

&Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The hero of this charming biography was no ordinary American. One 
of the certain and vivid impressions which follows the reading of his life 
story is that we are standing in the presence of an engaging personality. As 
a traveler alone, had he never struck the poet’s lyre, he would have been 
noteworthy. George Macdonald’s representation of a desire, on the part 
of one of his characters, to climb the highest hills and the tallest steeples 
had its parallel in Taylor’s disposition, ‘‘ In looking back to my childhood,” 
he once wrote, ‘‘I can recall the intensest desire to climb upward, so that 
without shifting the circle of my horizon I could yet extend it and take 
in a far wider sweep of vision. I envied every bird that sat swinging 
upon the topmost bough of the great century-old cherry tree; the weather- 
cock on our barn seemed to me to whirl in a higher region of the air; and 
to rise from the earth in a balloon was a bliss which I would have almost 
given my life to enjoy.” When fourteen years of age a phrenological lec- 
turer said of Taylor to his father: “ You will never make a farmer of him 
toany great extent; you will never keep him home; that boy will ramble 
around the world; and, furthermore, he has all the marks of a poet.” True 
to the prophecy of the phrenologist, Taylor, we read, sailed for Europe when 
nineteen, with scanty and hard-gathered resources. The story of his en- 
forced frugality, as it is told by Mr. Smyth, includes his living in Ger- 
many on thirty-three cents a day, and his subsistence sometimes on 
‘* bread, figs, and roasted chestnuts.” At Marseilles, on his return from 
Italy, his fund had diminished to fifteen francs; and at Lyons he ‘lay in 
pawn” with his two companions until an expected remittance should 
come from Paris. At London the case was no better. ‘‘I stood,” he 
afterward writes, ‘‘upon London bridge, in the raw mist and the falling 
twilight, with a franc and a half in my pocket, and deliberated what I 
should do. Weak from seasickness, hungry, chilled, and without asingle 
acquaintance in the great city, my situation was about as hopeless as it is 
possible to conceive.” In 1852, while on his journey in the Orient, so 
thoroughly had he taken on the coloring of his environment that his very 
nationality was mistaken. He writes of himself to James T. Fields, while 
in Constantinople: ‘‘I wear the tarboosh, smoke the Persian pipe, and 
drop crosslegged on the floor with the ease of any tailor whatever. When 
I went into my bankers’ they addressed me in Turkish. The other day, 
at Brousa, my fellow-Mussulmen indignantly denounced me as damned, 
because I broke the fast of the Ramazan by taking a drink of water in 
the bazaar. I have gone into the holiest mosques in Asia Minor with per- 
fect impunity. I determined to taste the Orient as it was in reality, not 
as a mere outside looker-on, and so picked up the Arabic tongue, put on 
the wide trousers, and adopted as many Eastern customs as was becoming 
to a good Christian.” And thenceforward until 1878, when he, who had 
first sailed, a callow youth, in the second cabin of the Ozford, “ fitted with 
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temporary berths of rough planks,” last crossed to Germany with the 
honors of the United States minister to Berlin, he never dropped, except 
for short intervals, the tourist’s staff. Norway, India, Greece, Russia, and 
Japan in turn gave him welcome. He wasan untiring, all-secing, insatia- 
ble traveler, as this biography shows. His descriptions are breezy, un- 
conventional, rich; and the world will not cease to be thankful that the 
old-time prophecy of phrenology regarding him came true, whateve: 
other failures may be charged up against the science. But as a man of 
letters Bayard Taylor was even greater than as atraveler. Through the 
choice pages of Mr. Smyth we wander in hopeless bewilderment, as we 
seek to quote the descriptions of Taylor’s intellectual force. He was 
born for literature. As a lad ‘‘his verbal memory and his facility in 
rhymes were chiefly noticeable.” His vocabulary was large and chaste. 
On his first visit to the Continent, before a half year had ended, ‘‘ he was 
not only fluent in conversation, but had written rhyming German verse.” 
Greek he studied at fifty. His acquaintance with Old World literature 
was exhaustive; and it is doubtful if any foreigner ever obtained more 
complete mastery than Bayard Taylor of the German language. His 
knowledge of ‘‘ men and affairs” was great. ‘‘ He was once surprised at 
Cedarcroft,” says his biographer, ‘‘ with an order from the TZ'ribune to 
prepare a sketch of Louis Napoleon ‘to be used in the event of the em- 
peror’s abdication.’ Drawing almost entirely from the stores of his 
memory, Taylor wrote in three days an entire page of the Tribune.” 
But it was as a poet, rather than a prose writer, that Taylor preferred 
to go down to the future. His first poem, left anonymously at the 
door of the Saturday Evening Post, was published when he was sixteen. 
‘If the sinking sun had wheeled about and gone up the western sky,” 
he afterward wrote, ‘‘or the budding trees had snapped into full leaf in 
five minutes, I don’t believe it would have astonished me.” His way led 
past a little brick building, with a lawyer’s tin sign on the shutter. ‘‘ As 
I caught a glimpse of his head, silhouetted against the back window, I 
found myself, nevertheless, rather inclined to pity him for being uncon- 
scious that the author of ‘The Unknown Bard’ was at that moment 
passing his door.” His place among the poets of America is thus assigned 
him by Mr. Smyth: ‘‘ When the extraordinary range of his interests and 
efforts is considered, and his variety and cosmopolitanism weighed, it 
appears that other poets of America have surpassed him in parts, but that 
no one has equaled him in all.” He had fellowship with such men as 
Greeley, Whittier, and Lowell. Emerson, Curtis, Stedman, and Aldrich 
were his guests at Cedarcroft. Stoddard, Boker, and others were his 
friends. He was one of the choice spirits of his age, who went away too 
soon from his company and his work. In his funeral address Auerbach 
said of him that he was born in the New World, but ripened in the Old. 
There is, therefore, the flavor of European liberality in his verses, as there 
was in his personal life; and whoever understands him must realize first 
of all his cosmopolitanism. The lives of few American men of letters have 
come to fuller fruitage in the generation; and we turn away from the 
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witchery of his presence as from a landscape on which the darkness has 
too soon settled down. 
Lord John Russell. By STUART J. REID. 12mo, pp. 388i. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Price, cloth, $1. 

Mr. Reid is the editor of ‘‘aseries of political biographies” entitled 
The Queen’s Prime Ministers, of which his monograph, as he himself 
modestly calls it, is the ninth and the last published volume. We have 
read only one other volume of the series, that on the Earl of Aberdeen; 
but if the remaining seven volumes are as interesting as these two the 
series amply justifies its appearance. Lord John Russell was the third 
son of the fourth Duke of Bedford. He began his parliamentary career 
of over half a century in 1813, at the age of twenty-one, when his father 
procured for him the election for Tavistock, in Devonshire. This was 
nearly twenty years before the era of reform. ‘‘ Parliament was little 
more than an assembly of delegates sent by the large landowners. Ninety 
members were returned by forty-six places, in which there were less than 
fifty electors; and seventy members were returned by thirty-five places 
containing scarcely any electors atall. Places such as Old Sarum—con- 
sisting of a mound and a few ruins—returned two members; whilst 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, in spite of their great populations, 
and in spite, too, of keen political intelligence and far-reaching commer- 
cial activity, were not yet judged worthy of the least voice in affairs.” 
It was an age of unblushing bribery. ‘‘ An election for Northampton 
cost the two candidates £30,000 each; whilst Lord Milton and Mr. 
Lascelles, in 1807, spent between them £200,000 at a contested election 
for the county of York.” The most corrupt violations of the franchise 
were openly practiced, A candidate in Ireland marched a whole regiment 
of soldiers to the polls, had them sworn in as electors, and was, of course, 
triumphantly returned, ‘‘The statute book was disfigured by excessive 
penalties, . . . Forgers, robbers, incendiaries, poachers, and mutilators 
of cattle were sent to the gallows.” ‘‘Yet, though the Church of 
England had no vision of the needs of the people and no voice for their 
wrongs, the great wave of religious life which had followed the preaching 
of Whitefield [misspelled ‘ Whitfield ’] and Wesley had not spent its force, 
nor was it'designed to do so before it had awakened in the multitude a 
spirit of quickened intelligence and self-respect, which made them 
restive unde: political servitude and in the presence of acknowledged, 
but unredressed, grievances.” Lord John first openly espoused the 
cause of parliamentary reform after the ‘‘Peterloo Massacre” in Man- 
chester in 1819, and that of Catholic emancipation in 1826. Two years 
later he moved the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. These had 
been enacted at the time of the Restoration, and were designed to cripple 
the political power of the Nonconformists. They required that all 
public officials should partake of the communion according to the rites of 
the Church of England, and, while they ‘‘ excluded conscientious men ” 
among the Dissenters, ‘‘ proved no barrier to unprincipled hypocrites.” 
After a long debate, to the no small surprise of both Lord Russell and 
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the Nonconformists, ‘‘the cause of religious freedom triumphed, and on 
May 9, 1828, the Test and Corporation Acts were finally repealed.” The 
Tory government, anticipating Lord Russell, who was about to introduce 
the question of Catholic emancipation in the House, itself adopted the 
measure in self-defense, and it was carried in 1829. In the following 
year, on the accession of William IV, the Duke of Wellington declared in 
the House of Lords that his government would oppose all further 
measures of reform. The reaction caused by this announcement hastened 
the overthrow of the Wellington administration, and brought into power 
Lord Grey and the Whigs. Lord John Russell was selected by the new 
administration for the honor of introducing into the House of Commons 
the first bill for parliamentary reform. On the first of March, 1831, he 
unfolded his measure in a speech lasting two hours and a quarter. ‘‘It 
was ludicrous to see the faces of the members for those places doomed to 
disfranchisement, as they were severally announced.” Were a foreigner 
to come to England to study herinstitutions, would he not be astonished, 
asked Lord Russell, ‘‘if he were taken to a green mound and informed 
that it sent two members to the British Parliament; if he were shown a 
stone wall and told that it also sent two members to the British 
Parliament; or if he walked into a park without the vestige 
of a dwelling and was told that it, too, sent two members to 
the British Parliament? But if he were surprised at this, how 
much more would he be astonished if he were carried into the 
north of England, where he would see large, flourishing towns, full of 
trade, activity, and intelligence, vast magazines of wealth and manu- 
factures, and were told that these places sent no representatives to Parlia- 
ment?” The king defeated the measure for the time by abruptly dis- 
solving Parliament. The appeal to the country, however, returned the 
Whigs with a largely increased majority. A second bill, also introduced 
by Lord John, was carried in the Commons, and thrown out in the 
Lords; but a third bill was finally accepted on the threat of the govern- 
ment to create new peers in order to insure its passage. From this point 
we can sketch Lord John’s career only briefly. He became the Whig 
leader in the Commons in 1834; home secretary in 1835; thereafter held 
various portfolios, including those of the war and colonial offices, the 
treasury, and foreign affairs; and was twice prime minister of England— 
from 1846 to 1852, and after Palmerston’s death, from October, 1865, to 
June, 1866. He was secretary of state for foreign affairs during both the 
Crimean and our own civil war, and represented England at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. An intelligible account of the causes of the struggle in 
the Crimea and a condensed statement of the British side of the Trent 
and Alabama controversies will be found in these pages. Lord John 
was created Earl Russell in 1861. In 1866 he retired from active public 
life. He died in 1878. Works such as this necessarily throw their 
heroes with undue prominence into the history of their times; but they 
atone for doing so in large measure by making us, as it were, personally 
acquainted with the actors in great national events; for history, after 
55,—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XII. 
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all, is only a grand aggregation of individual interest and personal 

motive. 

Adoniram Judson Gordon. A Biography, with letters and illustrative extracts drawn from 
unpublished or uncollected sermons and addresses. By his son, ERNEST B. GORDON. 
8vo, pp. 386. New York: F. H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Among men of high rank, intellectually and oratorically, the number 
who have a genius for goodness and give themselves to God with an ab- 
solute devotion is not large. But however small the circle be made, A. J. 
Gordon takes his place therein by a clear title. He was truly great, ac- 
cording to the Saviour’s own standard: ‘‘ Whosoever will be great among 
you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be servant of all.” There was no class of the community at whose 
feet he did not lay himself in ministration. He gave his life in the ran- 
som of a vast multitude. This may be understood literally. Forit isone 
of the extremely few charges that can, even tentatively, be brought against 
the perfection of this pattern man that he did not take rest enough, 
that he wore himself out ten good years before lis time, and thereby 
robbed the world tothat extent. The strain on him in his busy Boston pas- 
torate, where the clang of the door bell knew scarce any intermission, day 
or night, was intense. He labored seven days in the week. Monday was 
even more crowded than other days with special addresses and important 
committee meetings, often to the number of half adozen. And the sum- 
mer brought little or no cessation. He carried on services continually at 
his country home and evangelized all the neighborhoods round about. 
He had large numbers of the neglected city children up to enjoy the in- 
vigorating New Hampshire air, and laid himself out for their advantage. 
He wrote scores and hundreds of long letters to all such in his parish as 
needed comfort or counsel. He threw himself into the Northfield meet- 
ings with immense enthusiasm and efficiency. If on the ocean, he holds 
services in the steerage and labors arduously for the neglected there. If 
on the other side of the sea, it is not for sight-seeing, but for missionary 
addresses, helping Mr. McAll in Paris, undertaking a campaign in Scot- 
land, thrilling great meetings in London. To every partof our own wide 
country he was imperatively summoned, and he knew not how to repose. 
He could never be induced to stop while strength remained. His system 
was thus depleted and prepared for the disease which finished his career 
when only fifty-eight years old. The wonder is that, even with his mag- 
nificent constitution, he stood it so long. It could with strict accuracy be 
said of him, ‘‘ The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” The simple 
outline of his life may be given in few words: Born at New Hampton, 
N. H., April 19, 1836; his father, John Calvin Gordon, a hyper-Calvinist, 
whose whole soul was bound up in the five points of the Genevan system ; 
his mother, a Susannah Wesley woman, of the rarest, most unselfish piety, 
the beneficent spirit of the entire village as well as of her own large family ; 
soundly converted in his fifteenth year, and within a twelvemonth fixed in 
his purpose to be a minister; graduated at Brown University in 1866, 
after many pecuniary struggles, and at Newton Theological Seminary in 
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1863, he was immediately installed at Jamaica Plain, in the suburbs of 
Boston, and after six years was transferred to Clarendon Street, in the 
city itself, where he remained in his most laborious and magnificent pas- 
torate of a quarter of a century. The transformation which he wrought 
in that church and the power for world-wide usefulness into which he 
turned it were something wonderful. From being a sort of ‘‘ saints’ ever- 
lasting rest” and ‘‘church of the bank presidents,” with classical quar- 
tet music and high-toned exclusivism, it became a perfect hive of indus- 
try, where the whole congregation sang lustily the praises of God, where 
drunkards were converted and made welcome, and where the outside gifts 
of the church, chiefly to missions, without direct appeals, amounted in five 
years to nearly eighty-five thousand dollars. But it took a good while to 
accomplish this. His biographersays, ‘‘ During fifteen years preconceived 
opinions and prejudices stood out against his patient efforts; then they 
gave way, to his great joy and to the general satisfaction."’ One can but 
ask what such a man would have done had he been compelled to move 
every two or three years, or even at the endof every five. It may as well 
be admitted that it is absolutely impossible under our present Methodist 
system to build up such churches as the Clarendon Street Baptist, or such 
pastors as A. J. Gordon. It is in other directions that we have now to 
look for the excellencies of the itinerancy and its compensating advantages. 
Dr. Gordon was a fountain of spiritual impulse to immense multitudes, The 
immensity and grandeur of his religious life, both in its private exercises 
and its public activities, stand forth unquestioned. He had a radiant soul. 
There seemed no limits to his patience, humility, and self-denial. In de- 
votion to Jesus intense, in faith preeminent, in love unsurpassed, a most 
Christlike man. But it may well be noted, as a striking object lesson, 
how far all this close walk with God was from procuring for him any in- 
fallible correctness in matters of opinion and belief. He was a strong 
Calvinist, a most pronounced Baptist, a prominent faith healer, and a very 
zealous Premillennialist, on all which points his views were diametric- 
ally opposed to those held by the readers of this Review and by the 
Christian Church in general. Although a disciple of the Holy Ghost, if 
ever there was one, he was not led into the truth on these matters, so far 
as we have any criterion for distinguishing the truth. On two of the 
points especially his failure may even be said to have been demonstrated. 
‘‘No Christian of the early Church,” says his son, ‘‘ ever looked with more 
assurance for the manifestation of the Lord in the clouds. Hardly a ser- 
mon was preached without some allusion to the glorious appearing.” He 
confidently expected to be ‘‘ caught up to meet the Lord; no winding-sheet 
for me, or house of sod.” But, like all the rest who have, through the 
centuries, shared in this pitiful delusion, his body rests beneath the ground ; 
and in this case there is the singularly inappropriate inscription above it, 
‘Until he come.” Also, although an ardent believer in and practicer of 
faith healing, he was swept off by disease long before the allotted period 
of human life. How clearly all this shows that errors of judgment in 
matters of doctrine are perfectly compatible with the most single-eyed 
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consecration of life and the most earnest search after truth. Too much 

cannot be said of the excellent taste with which the son has performed 

his difficult task in preparing this biography. The style is singularly 
clear and beautiful, and the whole work is admirably done. Few fathers 
are so favored. 

Sunset Memories. By Rev. NICHOLAS VANSANT. Introduction by General JAMEs F. RUS- 
LING. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

The writer of this life story, a venerated and highly esteemed member 
of the Newark Conference, is not new to authorship, being known by 
several previous books, as well as by contributions to the Methodist Re- 
view, Christian Advocate, and other periodicals. This record of his min- 
istry of over half a century brings to view much of the history of Meth- 
odism in that time, especially in the territory of the Philadelphia, New 
Jersey, and Newark Conferences, giving glimpses of some six hundred 
persons, lay and clerical, who helped to make that history. Many fami- 
lies in those regions, as well as elsewhere, will be interested in these 
narratives and references. Many years ago, in a parsonage known to us, 
two books were read, even by us children, with sensitive and critical in- 
terest; one was The Shady Side, and the other The Sunny Side. Every 
parsonage family found in them more or less the transcript of its own 
two-sided experience. The fresh and interesting book now before us 
shows both sides of itinerant ministerial labor, its trials and its triumphs, 
its pains and its blisses. The secret of a happy life is in it. Written ina 
bright, clear, serene, and cheerful old age, it contains, we think, between 
preface and conclusion, more ‘‘ sweetness and light” than Matthew Ar- 
nold succeeded in producing. Simple, plain, matter-of-fact, and accurate, 
it breathes the spirit of perfect love and is touched with the beauty of 
holiness, Though pressed for space we make two extracts. The first 
describes the author’s inward experience during a long and severe illness: 
‘*My whole emotional nature seemed under bonds, Joyless, griefless, 
tearless, I lay for weary weeks with cloudless mind, in the calm exercise 
of steady, restful faith. Had anyone asked, ‘Do you feel happy?’ the 
answer must have been, ‘No, but I am happy, for, Blessed [happy] is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.’ Or, ‘Do you feel 
that you are a child of God and an heir of heaven?’ ‘No, but I am sure 
of it, for, The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we are the chil- 
dren of God: and if children, then heirs.’ Or, ‘Do you feel that, should 
you die, you would go to Jesus?’ ‘No, but I know it, for, We know that 
- if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’” The 
second extract is the closing part of the author’s address to his Confer- 
ence on retiring from his over fifty years of active service: ‘‘ With your 
indulgence I now pass from the * effective’ to the ‘supernumerary’ ranks, 
This I do uncomplainingly, cheerfully, and with a grateful appreciation 
of the kindness and confidence of my-ministerial brethren and of the 
churches and districts which I have served. If in my necessary seclusion 
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you sometimes call me to mind, please think of me forgivingly, charita- 
bly, prayerfully. Think not of me as repining over any suspected or 
fancied neglect, but as quietly confiding for needed succor and care in 
the supreme goodness of God and the ready beneficence of the Church I 
have so long endeavored to serve. Think not of me as idle or unem- 
ployed, with time hanging heavily on my hands, but as still diligent in 
study and ever busy with voice and pen, according to strength and op- 
portunity, in trying to make the world better. Think not of me as gloomy 
or sour or morose, but as rejoicing evermore, continuing instant in prayer, 
and in everything giving thanks. And at last, when I am gone, O think 
of me as having swept through the gates, washed in the blood of the 
Lamb!” Closing these Memories, the venerable author seems to say, 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ; 


But there will be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur LOUIS DE ConTE, her Page and Secre- 
tary. Freely translated out of the ancient French into modern English from the original 
unpublished manuscript in the national archives of France, by JEAN FRANQOIS ALDEN. 
Illustrated from original drawings by F. V. pr MOND, and from reproductions of old 
paintings and statues. Crown 8vo, pp. 461. © :w York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $2.50. 

In other words, this is a modern historical novel by Mr. S. L. Clemens, 
known to the majority of us as Mark Twain. Not a word in the book 
indicates its real authorship, or even the true nature of the work, unless 
it be certain marks of internal evidence which would arrest the attention 
of a careful critic or arouse the suspicion of one versed in the manners 
and habits of thought and speech that were current in the world of the 
fifteenth century. It is provided with a veritable ‘‘Translator’s Preface ” 
in true canonical form; and probably few of those who read it as it ap- 
peared in successive numbers of Harper's Magazine were aware that it was 
otherwise than what it purported to be—a genuine memoir of Joan by 
the page who faithfully attended her through prosperity and adversities. 
Yet, though his name nowhere occurs on its pages, Mr. Twain, if we may 
call him so, has no reason to be ashamed of his work. Those of us who 
are familiar with his inimitable Prince and the Pauper, as well as one or 
two of his other works, have long known that he was capable of better 
things than The Innocents Abroad, as good as that is of its kind—that he 
was something more than a delightful maker of mere horse merriment. 
Of course there are anachronisms in the present volume; these are iney- 
itable, for no modern writer can so project himself into a former century 
and a foreign people as to produce a work that shall be true to the life it 
describes in all its details, But Mr. Clemens has made as diligent and 
successful a study of the original authorities as if he had indeed been 
writing a biography. Under the disguise of history the book is a ro- 
mance; yet under the romance there is the truth of history, and one may 
get as accurate an idea of Joan’s story and personality from Mr, Clemens 
as from Mr. Lowell’s excellent Life of Joan of Arc, which we noticed some 
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months ago. The book is, perhaps, too serious in its tone. One grows 
somewhat aweary of the incessant eulogy, and a dash of judicious humor 
here and there would have been a relief. Human nature, like the human 
body, requires more than one sort of diet. Shakespeare knew that laughter 
and tears are never far apart, and introduces flashes of the keenest wit and 
intervals of exquisite and irresistible humor into some of his darkest trage- 
dies; and he knew that both the tragedy and the comedy were enhanced 
by the juxtaposition. But these are minor blemishes in a work for which 
we sincerely thank the author. He has written a book that is well worthy 
of being read, and that will be read with deep and tender interest; for it 
is hardly too much to say of Joan, as the author, in his character of a sur- 
viving and reminiscent contemporary, says, that hers was ‘‘the most 
noble life that was ever born into this world save only One.” 


History of Prussia under Frederic the Great—1756, 1757. By HERBERT TUTTLE, late 

Professor in Cornell University. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by HERBERT 

B. ADAMS. Crown 8vo, pp. Xlvi, 159. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Price, cloth, $1.50. 

At the time of his death, two years ago, Professor Tuttle had com- 
pleted three chapters of the fourth volume of his History of Prussia. The 
first volume, published in 1883, had brought that history down to the 
ascension of the great Frederic; the second and third, published five 
years later, had extended it as far as the opening of the Seven Years’ 
War. These three chapters now appear as the last installment of a work 
to which he had given many years of his life, and to which it may be 
truthfully said he died a martyr. ‘‘He told his wife that the wars of 
Frederic would kill him,” says Mr, Adams. Fora year he was the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Boston Advertiser; he reported the proceedings of the 
Court of Alabama Claims at Geneva for the New York Tribune ; and a long 
residence in Germany as the Berlin correspondent of the London Daily 
News and the Tribune brought him into contact with the leaders of Ger- 
man politics and thought, acquainted him with the workings of German 
governmental methods, and gave him ‘‘the best opportunities for observa- 
tion in the Prussian capital, for travel and study in Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Russia, and the Danube Provinces.’ Laborious years were given 
to patient research among the original sources of Prussian history, and 
the result was a work, now terminated by death, that is distinctively a 
study of political and constitutional development. Itis not ahistory of the 
people of Prussia in the sense that Mr. Green's work is a history of the 
English people. The people are, of course, implied, but are considered 
in the abstract rather than as concrete realities of actual life. Thus, 
from the very limitations of his method, Dr. Tuttle was precluded from 
that picturesque treatment of his material, that vivid portrayal of event 
and painting of character, which lend such fascination to the European 
histories of his countrymen, Prescott and Motley. In a work of this ex- 
tent we might, indeed, justly expect more of local coloring, as in the descrip- 
tion of the maneuvers about Pirna, in that region known as the Saxon 
Switzerland, from the wild and romantic beauty of its scenery, where a 
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few graphic sentences as to the rugged and mountainous nature of the 
ground would have enabled us to follow the military evolutions more 
closely and intelligently. But if the work has not the brilliancy of a 
Macaulay, neither has it his strong bias of partisanship or the insidious 
prejudices with which, in the guise of history, he traduced the character 
of men and measures distasteful to himself. Dr. Tuttle is thoroughly 
conscientious, scholarly, impartial, safe; and his style, while without 
conscious rhetorical adornment, is clear, forcible, direct. There is no 
superfluous wording, no striving for effect. When his authorities are so 
confused or so flatly contradictory that it is impossible to arrive at the 
exact verity of any transaction he frankly states that this is so and gives 
the probability most in accord, in his opinion, with known and related 
facts. And he does succeed in making us positively acquainted with the 
personages of his history, We understand the real Frederic better, per- 
haps, than if we had known him in life with all the superficial glamour of 
his personality obscuring the essential character of the man within. This 
volume opens with the preparations for the occupation of Saxony in 1756, 
and ends with the close of the campaign of 1757. It includes the very 
climax of Frederic’s military career. In chapter iii, which has for its 
title ‘‘ A Year of Battles,” we have an account of what are probably the 
four greatest battles he ever fought. The victory of Prague, May 6, 1757, 
‘*was one of the most sanguinary battles of modern times.” Kollin, June 
18, was ‘*‘ Frederic’s first defeat.” ‘‘ Eight successful battles, nearly all 
fought against superior numbers, had spread abroad a general belief in 
the invincibility of the Prussian troops; . . . and this useful superstition 
was now forever shattered.” Rossbach, November 4, fought at an odds 
of twenty thousand against thirty-six thousand of the allies, retrieved the 
glory of the Prussian arms; and Leuthen, December 5, was the most 
famous battle ‘‘ of all that Frederic fought,” won with thirty thousand 
men against an Austrian army of eighty thousand, and pronounced by 
Napoleon ‘‘a masterpiece in the history of war.” In conclusion, we can- 
not refrain from quoting the account of the battle of Hastenbeck, July 
26: ‘‘As the French had seventy thousand men, with seventy heavy 
guns, while the other side was only half as strong, the issue seemed 
hardly doubtful; but the fight was badly conducted on both sides, and 
as its fortunes changed each commander in turn gave the word to re- 
treat, so that the curious spectacle was offered of two armies running 
away from each other before the battle was over. But the duke had the 
start in the race, and D’Estrées, finally yielding to his officers, returned 
to occupy the field as victor.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Extraordinary Cases. By HENRY LAUREN CLINTON. Svo, pp. 403. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, $2.50. 
The author, a distinguished lawyer, after forty years of active prac- 
tice in the city of New York, during which he was engaged in many 
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celebrated cases where life and liberty were at stake and in litigation in- 
volving amounts ranging from one hundred dollars to one hundred mil- 
lions, has here sketched some of the most interesting and famous cases. 
The cases of Henri Carnal and Otto Grunzig give an account of the desper- 
ate fights of counsel for their clients’ lives. Others show extraordinarily 
fertile ingenuity of defense. The book is sprinkled with anecdotes of 
judges, lawyers, journalists, and other well-known men. Here is an ac- 
count of the Forrest divorce case, the Lemmon slave case, and the Jumel 
will case, besides various murder and other criminal cases, one of the 
strangest being that of Henri Carnal, tried in New York in 1851 for the 
murder of Charles M. Rosseau, in Dey Street—a case filled with startling 
and thrilling incidents from the beginning to the end of the legal proceed- 
ings, which lasted several years. Narrating the ‘‘ Curious Case of a Cler- 
gyman,” the author comments thus: ‘‘ How true it is that clergymen 
have but little opportunity to know the world and its ways as understood 
by other people! They have but little intercourse with business men as 
such. They are brought in contact mostly with women and children. 
In their associations with men they do not see them as others do. Men 
in the company of clergymen do not talk altogether as they would in their 
absence. Every allowance is made for their unfamiliarity with business 
and worldly matters outside their clerical duties. Clergymen see men of 
affairs and public men at great disadvantage. .. . It is a calamity to cler- 
gymen that, before entering upon the active duties of their sacred pro- 
fession, they do not have the practical education which comes of actual 
contact with the world.” 

Uncle Ben, and Other Poems, with an Essay on Poetry and Religion. By JAMES STEPHEN- 
SON, D.D. 12mo, pp. 160. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

The author says that the verses of this volume are the product of the 
restful and recreative hours of a busy ministerial life, plain verses which 
men and women of common education and ordinary intelligence can com- 
prehend at a glance. If their fate shall be an early oblivion their author 
will conclude ‘‘ that they died because they were born either too early or 
too late in the history of poetical literature.” They furnish pleasant read- 
ing, with elevated sentiment and considerable felicity of expression, on 
such themes as ‘‘ The Life Beyond,” ‘‘The Ascension of Elijah,” ‘‘ My 
Bird Teachers,” ‘‘ Sympathy,” ‘‘ Resignation,” ‘‘ Heroes of the Future,” 
‘* Rutherford B. Hayes,” ‘‘Tenebrious Poetry,” ‘‘The Music of the 
Future,” ‘‘My Catbird,” ‘‘U. 8. Grant,” ‘John A. Logan.” On page 
104 isa noble and fitting tribute to that veteran emancipator and educator, 
Dr. R. 8. Rust. The book closes with a dozen poems called ‘‘ Blue Mon- 
day Recreations,” which show the tone and tendency of one minister's 
mind in the reaction from the strain of Sunday’s work. Fora man’s own 
happiness and for the delight of those around him it is no small blessing 
to have a fountain of music bubbling up from the depths of one’s soul 
and flowing, like water brooks, clear and sweet down all the slopes and 
vales of life, in sunshine and in shade. 
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